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ourHeating 


Fo LITERALLY hundreds of jobs, induction process- 

ing is industry's modern method. And sds mul- 
tiply with Allis-Chalmers induction heaters, in which 
unusually wide application range is achieved by means 
of a special output circuit ion coupling system that 
permits greater concentration of heat on the charge. 
It eliminates complex controls, special transformers. 

This versatility teamed with simple design cuts 

processing costs materially, improves products! We 
would like to demonstrate this fact to you. Bulletin 
14B6430. ALLIs-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 

VERSATILE Allis-Chalmers 

induction heater used by auto. ALLIS-CHALMERS INDUCTION HEATERS IN 3 STANDARD SIZES 


1obile parts manufacturer for 
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multiplicity of hardening jobs. les 1 
Here king pins ave surbace 20 kw output. a. | 50 kw output. by 100 kw output. 
hardened progressively. a Sow Dimensions: 36 in. by 36 in | | Dimensions: 89 in. by 57 in 1 Dimensions: 146 in. by 75 in. 
ardened } gre ely, a feu by 80 in. high. y ' by 82 in. high. F by 88 in. high. 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 

















How you gain 
by using 
_ fewer grades 
of ALLOY 
STEELS 














Why use a large number of alloy steels when you can 
maintain the quality of most of your products with fewer 
grades? 

A comparatively few alloy steels of the same carbon con- 
tent are needed to develop the varying depth of hardness 
required to quench out a full range of sizes. There is usually 
little or no advantage in using a great variety of alloy steels 
except where such special properties as heat-resistance, 
corrosion-resistance and resistance to impact at low tempera- 
ture are desired. 

This does not necessarily mean that Bethlehem recom- 
mends the use of a few, high-priced, general-purpose steels. 
It is merely a suggestion that you study your needs to see 
where you can do a job more economically with fewer grades 
than you may now be using. Many users have gained worth- 
while advantages by simplifying alloy-steel requirements. 


1. Better delivery service is assured when you order larger 
quantities of steel less frequently. 


2. Inventories are lower and less money is tied up in your 
slow-moving stocks. 


3. Grade segregation and working problems are simplified. 
4. Overhead, handling and record-keeping are reduced. 
While we make and sell the entire range of AISI alloy steels 


our metallurgists will gladly work with you to help reduce 
the number of grades needed for your products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 





BETHLEHEM ALLOY STEELS 
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Red hot coke puts the 
heat on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


§ pond picture isn’t blurred. The fog 
you see is a cloud of smoke and 
steam rising from the red hot coke 
on the beit. 

Rubber and fabric belts have always 
been the cheapest way to handle the 
hot coke. But sooner or later belts 
burned up—as a rule, sooner—and 
cost per ton was high. Finally the plant 
operator tried a belt made from an ex- 
pensive synthetic—it carried 160,000 
tons before it burned up. The operator 
was pleased—but not satisfied. 
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He asked B. F. Goodrich engineers 
what they could do about it, and here’s 
what they did. Using their regular, in- 
expensive American-made rubber, they 
developed a new compound, especially 
designed to stand heat. They made a 
belt from this new rubber and put it in 
service. It was removed from service 
not six (the previous average), but 
sixteen months later. It had carried 248,- 
000 tons of red hot coke—half again as 
much as the best previous belt at a sub- 
stantially lower cost. 


The development of new products 
and materials—like the new rubber for 
the belt—and the improvement of 
“standard” products have become a 
habit at B. F. Goodrich where engi- 
neers believe that anything can be im- 
proved. It’s a habit that has brought 
increased efficiency, economy, in 
and comfort to American industry 
and the American people. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








Pinch Hitting (Part Il) 


The Boss, who pinch hit so nobly 
here last week for the still vacationing 
Shrdlu, didn’t exactly shove his work 
into the orange crate along with Shrdlu’s, 
but instead he caught us in a weak mo- 
ment and shoved this little assignment 
at us, We're mighty glad to help The 
Boss out, of course. The fact that The 
Boss “suggested” it has nothing to do 
with it, of course—though it’s real nice 
to look forward to three squares a day 
and all that. So it’s a real pleasure to 
pinch hit for such esteemed contem- 
poraries as your good friends (and ours) 
—Shrdlu and The Boss. There, we said 
it, now please take that filing cabinet 
off our chest. 


Anyone Got A Nickel? 


Associate Editor Walt Campbell re- 
turned from Chicago the other day with 
depleted pocket book and bulging eyes, 
Seems that Walt has been investigating 
the coin machine industry. Producing 
his last nickel, Walt held it up (at a safe 
distance) for us to look at while he ex- 
plained that gross annual sales of mer- 
chandise through vending machines is 
really big business, and, according to the 
Coin Machine Industries’ Public Rela- 
tions Bureau, could reach a total yearly 
volume of $3 billion dollars within the 
next ten years. Things have changed 
since the days of the Penny Arcade coin 
operated “Talking Machines” and the 
“Pianola”—STEEL aims to tell you 
all about what goes on with the 150 odd 
companies now manufacturing every- 
thing from parking meters to juke boxes. 
Watch for Walt Campbell's story in a 
couple of weeks. 


Scrap and Aspirin 


The way the scrap market has been 
jumping around has probably caused 
plenty of activity in a great many of- 
fices, but it’s nothing compared to the 
goings-on up on the ninth floor of the 
Penton building as the editors get the 
market pages ready to go to press. Ev- 
ery important scrap consuming and col- 
lecting district is watched by at least one 
member of SrTee.’s network of market 
experts whose job it is to inform the 
Editors by phone or wire of the latest 
details on supply, demand, stock, prices 
and other pertinent details. Over the 
past several weeks, when prices have 
moved rapidly and “queer” deals have 
disrupted normal trading procedure, 
there have been plenty of headaches for 
all concerned. Speed in transmitting 
the word on market developments to the 
Editors and then, in turn, to you is of 
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real importance. This, plus painstaking 
attention to details and accuracy enable 
you to rely on STEEL’s reporting of de- 
velopments in the raw materials field. 


Guy Hubbard Speaking 


Right now—before the sinus season 
sets in—would be a good time to add 
our voice to the chorus of many who 
are singing the praises of Machine Tool 
Editor Guy Hubbard’s series on ma- 
chine tools. In this series, Guy draws 
on his long experience in observing the 
machine tool industry, first as a partici- 
pant and then as a technical writer, to 
bring you right up to date on the trends 
in machines and machining. Still to be 
covered in this series are Gear Making 
in this week’s issue, and Honing and 
Lapping next week. Beginning the sec- 
ond week in June, Guy has covered in 
succeeding issues Turning, Drilling, Bor- 
ing, Surface Machining, Milling, Grind- 
ing, Broaching, Threading and Cutting 
Off. If you haven’t seen every one of 
these, we humbly suggest you look up 
your back copies and read them now— 
you'll be glad you did. 


Remember September 1! 


Speaking of Guy Hubbard and Ma- 
chine Tools, better put a circle around 
September 1 right now. That’s the red 
letter day when the Machine Tool Show 
issue will be published. According to 
The Boss this big issue will have every- 
thing in it but the kitchen sink. (He’s 
remodelling his kitchen, so he should 
know). It will be a guide book to the 
show at the Chicago Dodge plant as well 
as a desk-side view if you are unable to 
be there. It will contain all the new 
tools to be shown with a description of 
the important features of each. Floor 
plan of the exhibits and schedule of the 
technical sessions will also be included. 
A special feature will be these three ar- 
ticles: “What the User Expects From 
New Machine Tools” by Harold T. 
Johnson, Director of the Process Devel- 
opment Section of General Motors; 
“Economic Significance of The Machine 
Tool Show” by H. L. Tigges, Vice-presi- 
pent and Sales Manager of Baker Bro- 
thers, Inc. and Chairman of the Sales 
and Service Committee of the Machine 
Tool Builders Association; and “How to 
Get The Maximum Benefit From the 
Machine Tools Show” by Guy Hubbard. 
So be sure to grab on to this issue— 
you'll probably want it for ready refer- 
ence long after the show has closed. 

Pinch Hitter for The Boss and 
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ONLY A 


SPLIT SECOND 


SEPARATES THE CHAMPION | 


FROM THE REST OF THE FIELD | 
i 





Contests of human speed and endurance are often 


SMR 


decided by small margins — by split seconds. 


" And in stainless steel, too, it is the small differences 


that separate the quality metal from the “also-rans.” 


But these seemingly small differences are of suffi- 


5 wae 


cient importance to warrant careful consideration 


) when the quality of your product and the integrity 





of your trademark are at stake. 


Ingredients used in Sharon Stainless Strip Steel are 
carefully selected to exacting laboratory standards 
...are precisely blended, melted and refined...are 
worked by experts, by men who have devoted their 


lives to producing quality steel for quality products. 





SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Shar, Feemmdylvariia 


| 


ODUCTS OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES: THE NILES ROLLING MILL bi ai : 
DMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; BRAINARD re eae ane 

FEL DIVISION, Warren, Ohio. Hot and Cold Rolled Stainless Strip Steel—Alloy Strip Steel—High ‘ —— " ae 
tbon Strip Steel—Galvanite Special Coated Products—Cooperage Hoop—Detroit Seamless Steel me x 

bing—Seamless Steel Tubing in Alloy and Carbon Grades for Mechanical, Pressure and Aircraft = 
Pplications—Electrical Steel Sheets—Hot Rolled Annealed and Deoxidized Sheets—Galvanized 

eets—Enameling Grade Steel—Welded Tubing—Galvanized and Fabricated Steel Strip—Steel rT oreVide) Reg aae 
apping, Tools and Accessories. 


STRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, III., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., 
dianupolis, Ind., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., 
gon Francisco, Calif., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 











ASYMBOL OF DEPENDABILITY 


to operators of basic open-hearth and electric steel fur- 
naces. It’s found on operating floors throughout the industry. 





bens 


Absolute uniformity of H-W Magnamix is the result of painstaking care in pro- 
duction. Constant laboratory checking insures its desirable chemical and physical 
properties. The early success of H-W Magnamix for bottom maintenance, both hot 
and cold jobs, was without parallel. Experience over the years has increased the en- 
thusiasm for this 80% magnesia ramming mixture. Today, H-W Magnamix is 
firmly established as a dependable ramming material for new bottoms, for the mainte- 
nance of existing bottoms, for making up front walls and for repiping tap holes. 


HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES CO. 
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COLD ROLL FORMING 


AUTOMATIC CUT OFFS 


ENGINEERING 








ODER 


TeAOt wane 


MANUFACTURING 





36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP 


August 11, 1941 


COILING 


IN TOOLING FOR 
CONTINUOUS HIGH 
SPEED OPERATIONS 


YODER, 
Ty a 


6 


—because Yoder zs first in this type of metal 
working. Yoder not only makes high production 
machinery for the purposes here illustrated, but 
also for many others of related nature, such as 
curving or bending of structural and ornamental 
shapes into regular or irregular contours; flash, 
edge or side trimming; garnish moulding bending; 
scrap flattening and chopping; roll grinding; etc. 


Many of these machines have gone through more 
than 30 years of progressive development and 
have been stangardized in many sizes, at a 
great saving to you in first cost, operation and 
maintenance cost. 


If you have a production problem involving the 
tying together of a number of different operations 
on flat rolled metal into a progressive, properly 
synchronized high-speed production line, Yoder 
engineers are anxious to be of assistance with 
recommendations as to the selection and assembly 
of the best equipment, whether made by Yoder 
or by other manufacturers. Literature on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 WALWORTH AVENUE e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














STRIP LEVELING 


ROLL FORMING AND TUBE MILL 


MACHINERY 


SLITTING «© FORMING +« EMBOSSING «* CURVING 


WELDING 


CUTTING-OFF 





WARNER & SWASEY EXHIBIT 
Booth No. 309 
Chicago - September 17-26 





TURRET LATHES. MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND 


8 STEEL 








M**x new Warner & Swasey machines, tools, chucks and accessories 
will be shown and publicly demonstrated for the first time at the 
1947 Machine Tool Show. 


The largest audience of metal working executives and production men 
ever assembled will see the latest designs in Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes, 
featuring Electro-Cycle models, the last word in ‘‘camless” Multiple Spindle 
Automatics, improved tools, and a new line of collets and chucks. 


Come to the Chicago Machine Tool Show, and plan to give plenty of 
time to the Warner & Swasey display. We promise everyone interested in 
machining of metals will find invaluable ideas in the demonstration of new 
machine tools and methods. 





WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


WY, Fo col obbel- Im Melo) (-) 
Cleveland 


THREADING MACHINES 
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pack inclina® 
Ope" Whatever your requirements, if they call for 60 tons or 
, 105 to"® capac more, you'll find there is a Verson Press suited to your 
P needs... single, double and triple action straight side 
24 900 - mechanicals and hydraulics, gap frame-mechanicals and 
i hei hydraulics, open back inclinables, post type hydraulics, 
vere press brakes and high production models including 


fully automatic transfer feed presses. 

me ‘ There are over 5000 Verson Presses in daily use all 
over the world taking part in the production of every- 
thing from ash trays to box cars. The allsteel welded 
frame, originated by Verson over 25 years ago, plus 
numerous other engineering advances makes it possible 
for these presses to do their job efficiently and depend- 
ably in the severest service. 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 
9318 S. Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 





OPEN HOUSE AT VERSON 
September 17 to 26 


When you're in Chicago for the Machine Tool Builders’ 
Show, be sure to include the Verson Plant in your 
itinerary. All press building facilities 





} 
1& 


will be in operation and in addition, 
o 4 Ss. several Verson presses will be set up 
\ a and operating for your inspection. 


ORIGINATORS AND PIONEER BUILDERS OF , 


Open Back 
Inclinable 


fix “vy 
Straight Side: im 
Mechanical; Singles 
Double and i 
Triple Action «(27am 


Straight Side 
Hydraulic; Single, 
Double and 
Triple Action 


Gap Frame 
Mechanical and 
Hydraulic 


Post Type 
Hydraulic 


High 
Production 
Presses 


Press Brakes 








ALLSTEEL WELDED PRESS CONSTRUCTION 
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ANNOUNCIN 


_ THE NeW LANDIS 


LANAOLL 


ATTACHMENT 


For Rolling Straight Threads 


This newest development, designed for Auto- 
matic Screw Machines and Turret Lathes, 
further enlarges the Landis Line of equip- 
ment for all types of threading jobs—thread 
cutting, thread grinding, and thread rolling. 






q 


“The No, 18 Lonroll | 
Attachment illus- 
trated is being used | 
on an Automatic 

Screw Machine to 

I roll threads on Steel 

' Bushings. The use of 
the Lanroll Attach- 
ment eliminates pro- 
ducing the thread as 
a separate opera- 
tion. The thread is 
rolled as it is formed 

| ——thus, the bushing is 

| completely machined 

in one handling. 


Thread rolling is a fast and economical method of generating 
screw threads. Inaccessible positions for normal die head 
threading or shoulder interference usually require processing 
these threads as a secondary operation. The LANROLL At- 
tachment allows the work to be completed in the same chuck- 
ing, thus cutting costs and providing closer tolerance between 
the thread and other parts of the work. 


The LANROLL Attachment offers considerable advantages 
over the type commonly used in the past on automatic ma- 
chines. The largest diameter rolls permissible provide the 
most efficient rolling action. A set of two rolls effects a 
reduction in the feed load. Thus smaller diameters can be 
rolled, and in positions somewhat extended from the work- 
holding chuck support. 





LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO - PENNSYLVANIA - U.S.A. 
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THROUGH THICK... 











...AND THIN: 


Horatio Alger heroes never struggled harder than do research laboratory technicians today. The intent 
scientist above is a Sinclair Research technician ...a skilled specialist at determining how thick or how 


(Fitzsimons Viscometer) i 


thin Sinclair lubricating oils must be for specific applications. 

With the important Fitzsimons Viscometer, a research measuring apparatus of fine precision, Sinclair 
Laboratory experts are able to determine with extreme accuracy viscosity characteristics in their studies of 
lubricants needed to protect your valuable machin- 


ery. Precise, accurate flow measurement provides s 2 U Working Outs 


information important in the development of im- 





proved products for correct lubrication with light- For General Alloy Steels: 
bodied oils for today’s precision-built engines and WILKUT OILS 
machinery. . For Tough Alloys: 

This viscometer is one of several different types AUTOKUT OILS 


with which Sinclair Research goes through thick 
For Water Emulsions: 


SATISOL and TOOLTEX 


facilities which are constantly at your service in For Honing: 
developing Sinclair lubricants of uniformly high HONOL OILS 
quality to suit your specific application. 


and thin to assure you of industrial lubricants of 


proper viscosity. It is typical of the equipment and 





SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY « 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FINEST CRUDES * EXPERT RESEARCH MANUFACTURING CONTROL OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
an 
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MANy NEW USES For 


HANSEN’ 


COUPLINGS 


Hardly a day passes that adaptations to new 
uses for Hansen couplings are not found— 
many being discovered right in the field. 









The possibilities of Hansen Couplings are 
unlimited because of their simplified design, 
adaptability, and remarkable performance. They 
can be used anywhere, within their wide range 
of standard sizes, on anything that handles 
air, oil, grease, oxygen or acetylene—and will 
handle pressures from ounces to 10,000 pounds. 


To connect a Hansen hose coupling, you merely 
push plug into socket—to disconnect, slide 
the sleeve back with your thumb. In both 
cases, flow is immediately and automatically 
AIR, OIL~ GREASE COUPLING turned on or off. No time wasted, no losses. 
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\ / so many different uses 


e | + eaie 
i : is the best possible evi- 
[ | Xe Ee Y i L E Me E dence of their correct 





The adaptability of 
Hansen Couplings to 





i design. Our repre- 
sentatives will be glad 
to discuss with your 


Al R, GASOLI NE t engineers the possibil- 


ities and advantages 


\ re | j L gS R € 7. % of Hansen Couplings. 
_ OI,G E 


\ Send for illustrated .atalog on the 


; complete Hansen industrial line. 









ACETYLENE COUPLING REPRESENTATIVES 


New England States: Indiana, Wisconsin: 
A. 0. GEIGER, Belmont}, Mass. NEFF ENGRG. 'CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Eastern, Southern States: Central Western States 
B-R ENGRG, CO., Baltimore, Md. JOHN HENRY FOSTER CO., 
Northern Ohio: St. Lovis, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. & W. URSEM CO., Cleveland, O. Western, Southwestern States 
Southern Ohio, West Va., Ky BURKLYN CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
uv ' ow Ry- 


STEINHAGEN AIRLINE Northern Calif., Nevada: 


TH E HAN $ t x MAN U FAC i y Ri NG co PRODUCTS, Dayton, O. H. E. LINNEY CO., Oakland, Calif. 
bd Northern Ill., Eastern lowa: Michigan: ; 


1786 EAST 27th STREET ° CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Announcing an Amazing 






NEW CONVEYOR 


2'2 T0 4 TIMES STRONGER! 


By combining two famous textiles—Ustex* and nylon 
—scientists of the United States Rubber Company 
have created a new conveyor belt with these excep- 
tional characteristics: 

* 21 to 4 times stronger than the strongest duck- 
and-rubber conveyor belt ever produced—made pos- 
sible with the world’s strongest cotton yarn — Ustex 
—another U. S. Rubber development— 


* Greater troughability—due to the use of flexible 
nylon— 


FOR SUPER-TENSION CONVEYOR 





* Possible to repair quickly in case of accident—with 
the same techniques already known to maintenance 
men— 

* Economical to operate — due to longer centers — 
fewer transfer points— 

* Less than one-half the weight of a conventional 
duck-and-rubber belt of equivalent strength. 

This new “U. S.” Belt was designed for extra-big « 9- 
veyor jobs involving high tensions, longest possible 
center distances, high lifts and capacity tonnages. 






STEEL 

















Investigate! This belt will aid in the mechanization 
of mines, quarries and large construction projects. It 
will save industry many thousands of dollars annually 
through lower maintenance costs and improved effi- 
ciency of material-handling equipment. It will extend 
the use and range of conveyors. 

Maybe you have a difficult material-handling prob- 
lem that an Engineered Rubber belt can solve. Why 
not talk it over? 

Write—Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Pubher Company, Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 
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....serving Through Science 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


IN 1929 —united States Rubber Company 
brought out the first 42-0z. duck conveyor 
belt which soon became standard through- 
out industry. 


IN 1938—a stronger 48-oz. duck belt was 
introduced by “‘U. S.” 


AND NOW — to meet the demand for modern 
mechanization—“U. 5S.’ development engi- 
neers have created an amazing new belt 
capable of withstanding greatly increased 
tensions. The combination of extra-strong 
Ustex yarn and flexible nylon provides a belt 
of exceptional strength and outstanding 
troughability. 

















UNION 


PACIFIC 



















Wire POWER is one of Washington’s 


most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “‘on the 
ground floor’’ for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 
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TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 
SCENIC WONDERLAND 





OF INDUSTRY 





* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 


export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year ‘round scenic playground .. . 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 


travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


%*& Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 


18 
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Complete descriptive de- 

tails and specifications 
on Erie Single Frame 
Forging Hammers will be 
found in this bulletin. 


Your Copy 12 Ready te be Matted - - 
ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


ERIE BUILDS CeZeadallde HAMMERS 
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Use Battery Trucks for SAFE handling 
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...and Low-Cost Power 


One of the outstanding advantages of battery industrial trucks for material 
handling is their inherent safety. Because they give off no fumes and are 
practically free from fire hazards, they can be used without restriction in 
almost any kind of plant. They can even be provided with spark-enclosed 


construction for safe operation in hazardous locations. 










With batteries exchanged two or three times per 24-hour day, the truck 
is kept continuously supplied with power. While one battery operates 
the truck, another is being charged. Except for the few minutes needed 
to change batteries, the truck need not stop for servicing its power unit. 
Its electric motor drives have a minimum of wearing parts; are in- 
herently simple and trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; accelerates 
smoothly; operates quietly; consumes no power during stops. Not only 


In Industrial Trucks, EDISON 
Nickel-Iron- Alkaline Batteries 
Give You These Important Advantages 


They are durable mechanically; grids, 
containers and other structural parts of the 
‘ k fick 1 for b cells are of steel; the alkaline electrolyte 
does it make efficient use of power but the current used for battery is a preservative‘of steel. 
charging is the lowest-cost power available. 
r : . . : They can be charged rapidly; gassing 
Thus the battery truck is an inherently dependable, safe and economical ; : : 
5 : cannot dislodge the active materials. 


handling unit, especially when powered by EDISON Nickel-[ron-Alkaline 


Batteries. With steel cell construction, a solution that is a natural pre- TDi vsti enacts cxheemnens, 
servative of steel and a fool-proof principle of operation, they are the are free from freezing hazard; are easily 
most durable, longest-lived and most trouble-free of all batteries. Edison ventilated for rapid cooling. 


Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New 
Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


They are foolproof electrically; are 
not injured by short circuiting, reverse 
charging or similar accidents. 


' They can stand idle indefinitely with- 
out injury. Merely discharge, shortcircuit, 
and store in a clean, dry place. 

Nickel « Iron « Alkaline ; 
Roms Q Edivon STORAGE BATTERIES 


They are simple and easy to maintain, 


thie i 
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Here you see a seam made by a tungsten are 
operating in an argon atmosphere. No flux is used. 
There is no cleaning of the weld afterwards. The 
weld is homogeneous and solid throughout . . . no 
slag inclusions and trapped flux to cause weak spots. 

The tungsten-argon weld is great news for weld- 
ers of aluminum. Costs are low when you consider 
the freedom from after-weld cleanup and flux 
removal. Welds have high strength. Can be made 


either by hand-held torches or automatic equip- 
ment. Any competent welder can use the equip- 
ment and the process. 

Complete information on the tungsten-argon 
weld and all other types of welding for aluminum 
are contained in the booklet “Welding and Brazing 
Aleoa Aluminum”. Write for a copy today. 

ALUMINUM ComPANY AMERICA, 2112 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


A egey:\ ALUMINUM 
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SOLDERING 
BRAZING 
HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
MELTING 


The same Lepel Spark-gap Con- 
verter will handle any or all of 
these processes, usually with ad- 
vantages similar to those given 
in this advertisement. Often this 
unit will prove substantially more 
economical than any other high- 
frequency generator—particular- 
ly when heating non-ferrous or 
non-magnetic materials. Chang- 
ing from one job to another can 
be done in less than 5 minutes. 





) — 
HARDEN 


HOW TO SOLDER POLISHED BRASS 





LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES 
39 WEST 60th STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


2 JOINTS IN 5 SECONDS 


WITH HIGH-FREQUENCY HEATING 





















Moeller Instrument Company, manufacturers of precision temperature-indicating devices, 
had this problem: how to solder two joints of this thermometer case without discoloring 
the highly polished brass. Solution was found in high-frequency heating, using a Lepel 
converter which is fully effective on non-ferrous as well as ferrous materials. 


Discoloration is completely avoided by concentrating the heat quickly, exactly where 
needed, and in controlled amounts. Two heating operations are employed: one for the 
upper joint and one for the lower. With a 15-kw Lepel Converter, as used by the Moeller 
Company, two cases can be soldered simultaneously. Total heating time for both joints 
of two cases is 10 seconds — or 5 seconds per case. 


A production set-up for this operation is illustrated. With a 30-kw converter, four- 
position load coils can be used. With pre-formed solder rings and a change-over switch, 
soldering can be practically continuous — 3500 or more complete cases per day per 
operator. No skill is required to produce perfect joints, since timing is automatic. Working 
conditions are clean and cool, ideal for locating on any production line. 


If you have any operation — on ferrous or non-férrous materials — which you think might 
be handled by high-frequency heating, let us make a quick preliminary investigation. 
If promising, our engineers can run tests, on samples you supply, and report just what 
can be done. There is no obligation; inquiries are treated with strictest confidence. 

A letter to us will bring you, as you prefer, our latest catalog or a call by a repre- 
sentative. Any description of part or process which you can give may enable us to furnish, 
immediately, specific helpful data. You can help us by mentioning this advertisement. 





























BALDWIN 


SOUTHWARK 
COMPRESSION 


MOLDING PRESSES 

















Sleehilekcelacm dit: Custom” Features... 


Ask for NEW Bulletin 251 
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ye HY-SPEED ADVANCE 

%& ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC SLOW-DOWN 
% RAPID RAM RETURN 

ye EXTRA SAFETY CONTROLS: 


Provide protection for the operator 
} 


Prevent damage to mold and press 


Standard models available from 50 tons to 
300 tons capacity. Ask for Bulletin 251. 


BALDWIN 
HYDRAULIC MOLDING PRESSES 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Washington, 
Seattle, Pittsburgh. 
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CAN LICK YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 


Magnesium Castings are star per- 
formers .. . lightweight, easy to 
machine, yet with the strength and 
rigidity you may be looking for in 
your product! For low-cost, high- 
quality production ... look to 
Magnesium—and Utica Radiator’s 
complete facilities for the manu- 
facture of Magnesium sand cast- 
ings—including laboratory control, 
heat-treating, core-emaking, mold- 
ing, and finishing! 


Our NEW BOOKLET answers your 
questions about MAGNESIUM 


It’s the factual story about Magnesium 
...and shows through pictures how 
Utica Radiator meets the demands of 
modern industry for reduced produc- 
tion costs and product appeal—with 
this lightweight, modern metal! 


Send for YOUR copy today! 


Constant Laboratory a, P, Complete Foundry 
Control of Castings pat : Production Equipment 


Constant analysis by our : =n Wide Variety of molding 
Chemical, Mechanical, and ; «ae equipment provides amplej 
Metallurgical laboratories ye 1 ma, facilities for high quality, 
assures consistent quality in “ eemgpeeM@ high production foundry 
Utica Radiator products. : a te) yw operations—at low cost! 








Removing 27 ibs. of metai— 


with the FAS TERMATIC 











e Here’s the kind of operation that makes this automatic 
turret lathe ideal to put heavy chucking work on a swift 
production basis. 


With multiple tooling on the cross slides and turret faces, 
this Fastermatic removes 27 pounds of metal from a 95- 
pound steel casting in 17 minutes including turret indexing 
time. During this completely automatic cycle, close toler- 
ances are obtained in boring and outside turning—and a Rough Casting 
total of 15 cuts are taken. 


It’s another example of the way that power and multiple 
tooling can be applied on the Fastermatic to handle a larger 
number of operations in one chucking. With a completely 
automatic machining cycle, quick indexing, fast traverse, 
and automatic feed changes, the Fastermatic cuts idle time 
to a minimum—cuts costs to the bone. 


Ask for facts on how the Fastermatic can cut costs on 
your specific work. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY badd) 
1245 E. Washington Ave. e Madison 3, Wis. ed Kad FL 


Close-up of Fastermatic tooling for machining 95 
Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... with Gisholt a 1b. transmission carrier. The Fastermatic has the 

power and rigidity for heavy chucking work and 
the permanent accuracy for precision in all work. 








TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES ¢ SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINES 


ELECTRIC SALT BATH FURNACES 


lea Ophea fou Mend? 
In Wn Bn Wn! /” 


Upton Electric Salt Bath Furnaces with 7 
electrodes at the very bottom of the pot / 
have opened up a new era in heat i 
treating. 








Long, slender work can be heat / 
treated vertically without distor- / 
tion, because the temperatures / 
throughout the entire depth 

of the pot are uniform. sf 








Costs of operation are / 
exceptionally low due 
to small surface area. / Pe THIS TWO 





| SECTION «=o x 

sn lll VERTICAL FURNACE fi 

Telephone: Vine. / ae | | HAS A POT 
ee ae ae sj 24x48" 288" DEEP 


Ask us about these J 
new Electric Salt 





BUILT IN 2 
SECTIONS 
ADDITIONAL 
SECTIONS CAN 
y BE ADDED 
FOR LONGER 
WORK 

















* a 


Upton ELECTRIC FURNACE DIV 




























1907 - 1947 


WNOUSTRAL 
BROWMHOIST 


NE DOSE 


PRIVACY seemed to be the keynote of crane design in BY 1927, glass had caught up with locomotive crane 


1907. Hardly anyone could see the crane operator, cabs. The Brownhoist trend was to improved visibil- 
boxed in by cab and caged in by rigging and tools, and ity, and windows were in vogue. Trouble was, too 
he couldn’t see much of anything either. much cab was still in the way. 











IN 1937, Brownhoist used the side-cab design. It set a TODAY, ten years later, 1947, Brownhoist has jolted 
new style in crane operation. An over-the-left-shoulder industry by offering the ultimate in sensible, efficient 
look was not only unfashionable—it was impossible. locomotive crane cab design—the Monitor-type cab 


that affords the operator 360° visibility. 


In addition, Brownhoist cranes are equipped with rotating and travel friction disc clutches with 
one-point adjustment; roller bearings at all essential points; 14” safety clearance between 
rotating bed and car body; one-piece cast steel bed; and many other important design and 


construction advantages. Write for complete particulars. 
heist 
own BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


VLA ROPE-REE ~ 
‘ 


we ey ‘'B: 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION @ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO °* AGENCIES: DETROIT, BIRMINGHAM, HOUSTON, DENVER, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, B.C., WINNIPEG, CANADIAN BROWNHOIST LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC, 
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Now... single line can treat 
your Steel, Zinc, and Aluminum Production 
















Photo courtesy Easy Washing Machine Corp. 





Here’s news for manufacturers whose itself against peeling and flaking. 
production metals are mixed. Now Bonderizing, integral with the metals 
you can process parts of steel, zinc, themselves, effectively retards rust 


aluminum, and their alloys on the and corrosion. 


same Bonderizing line, at the same With Bonderizing, fine finishes look 
time, and get high-quality, uniform, better longer. 

> finis CTI ! . . ° . 
fine finish protection for all! Investigate this simple, economical, 
On all these metals, Bonderizing effective means of finish protection 


creates a crystalline, nonmetallic for your products. 


paint base on which the finish anchors Write for full information today! 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY, 2158 East Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Bonderite, Parco, Parco Lubrite — Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


BONDERIZING PARKERIZING PARCO LUBRIZING 


Holds Paint to Metal Inhibits Rust Retards Wear on Friction Surfaces 


PARKER PRODUCTS CONQUER RUST 























“Wilson Stainless Steel Electrodes 
sure are good... they’re 
the best we've ever used!” 





HERE tolled 


Stainless Steel Tank and Spiral Flight, both 
used in the chemical industry, are welded 
with the Wilson #1347 Stainless Steel elec- 
trode by Alloy Manufacturing Company. 





. . . says the Welding Superintendent, Alloy Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


He adds: “Smooth flowing, easy to handle, they pro- 
duce an even, flat bead .. . and, boy, that’s mighty 
important to us, because we grind and polish almost 
every weld.” 


“Alloy”, twenty-five-year-pioneer in the field of 
stainless steel fabrication, is just one of the many 
progressive companies standardizing on Wilson 
Stainless Steel electrodes. 

These electrodes are available in two types - 
with a lime-titania coating for A.C.-D.C. applica- 
tion and with a lime-type coating for straight D.C. 
Most operators prefer the A.C.-D.C. type because 
when used on A.C. arc blow is eliminated, which, 
in turn, results in easier manipulation, more uni- 
form arc action, and better appearance of deposit. 
Both produce an easily removed slag coating. 

For further information regarding any one of 
Wilson’s extensive line of twenty-seven stainless 
steel electrodes, or any other arc welding elec- 
trodes, we suggest you write to the nearest Wilson 
distributor, or if you prefer fill in and mail to us 
the coupon below. 


























Wilson No.* Sizes Wilson No.* Sizes 
L308 5/64” to 1/4” L310Mo 3/32” to 3/16” 
T308 1/16” to 1/4” T310Mo 3/32” to 3/16” 
L347 5/64” to 1/4” L316Cb 3/32” to 3/16” 
1347 1/16” to 1/4” T316Cb 3/32” to 3/16” 
L316 5/64” to 1/4” L317 5/64” to 1/4” 
T316 1/16” to 1/4” 7317 1/16” to 1/4” 
L309 5/64” to 3/16” L330 3/32” to 3/16 
T309 1/16” to 3/16” T330 3/32” to 3/16” 
L309Cb 5/64” to 1/4” L410 3/32” to 3/16” 
T309Cb 1/16” to 3/16” L430 3/32” to 3/16” 
L310 5/64” to 3/16” L446 1/8” to 3/16’ 
T310 1/16” to 3/16” L502 3/32” to 3/16’ 
L310Cb 3/32” to 3/16” L504 3/32” to 3/16 
T310Cb 3/32” to 3/16” 

*L—Lime Type Coating *T—Lime Titania Coating 
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WILSON WELDER and METALS CO., INC. 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Distributed by: W. P. & R. S. MARS COMPANY: Duluth; KNIGHT & WALL 


COMPANY: Tampa; 


THE CONGDON & CARPENTER COMPANY: Providence; H. BOKER & CO., INC.: 
New York; GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC.: Pittsburgh, Cincinnati; HARRIS 
‘CALORIFIC SALES CO.: Detroit; PEABODY SUPPLY CO.: White City, Kansas. 





Represented Internationally by Airco Export Corporation 
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| Ss 
| WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. | 
| 60 East 42nd Street | 
| New York 17, N. Y. | 
} vil | 
| Please send me copy of Wilson Electrode Catalog | 
| No. ADW-75, together with the latest electrode price list. 
| 
| a m | 
| Firm_ | 
: Address___ - | 
| Lo See er eRe State J | 
ORL Ee Oe Sethe client italia 
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for SIZE OF ORDER 

for UNIFORMITY (if repeat order) 
for PROPER TOOLING 

for SPECIALIZED MACHINERY 


.«. Springs made by Wallace Barnes are job-engineered— 
appraised for those specifications which, if not properly 
anticipated, may result in extra operations which naturally 
means extra cost. By use of specialized departments, in- 
genious machines and toolmakers with experience and im- 
agination, operations are reduced to a minimum consistent 
with quality and quantity desired. Wallace Barnes job-en- 
gineering, working simultaneously with your design-engi- 
neering, should result in the greatest production economy 
and the best spring for your purpose. 


Lbkace Garnes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS * COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 












WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 





BRISTOL, CONN 


DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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WORK RUNS TO CLEANING 
STATION...WALKS THROUGH 
BLAST STREAM 


The Pangborn-designed Two-Speed 
Conveyor brings the work up to the clean- 
ing station fast... and moves it slowly 
through the blast stream ... then 
hurries it to the next station. Since the 
work advances and turns at the same 
time, all sides of the recesses are com- 
pletely exposed to the blast stream for 
effective, uniform cleaning. One pass 
through cleans the casting. 
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You re 
running, s 


PANGBORM CORPORATION, 


BLAST CLEANS CHE 





INDUSTRIAL 


Dioshineiall 
FURNACES & OVENS 





! im , 











TO BUY THESE 


or any of the other 10,C00 industrial furnaces 







and ovens (over 4,000 specifications) 


YOU START WITH 
THIS WAA BOOK 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO— 






*If you have not received your 
copy of this new WAA booklet, 
clip and mail this coupon—NOW! 


TO: WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


| Machinery and Industrial Equipment 
Division, Washington 25, 0. C. 






Be sure you have your copy of this valu- 
able booklet.* 










- .- Determine your requirements. 






-.. Fill in the “Specification Tear Sheet”’ in the 
back of the WAA booklet pictured at left. 


s-. Send it to the War Assets Administration— 
Washington, D. C. 







Please send me your Booklet Entitled 
“industrial Furnaces and Ovens” 









WAA will then carefully screen its inventory to find 
the furnace cr oven you specify, and will arrange for 
inspection before purchase. It’s as easy as that! 


TOCCO HEAT TREATING FURNACES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 


Of 








DisPposat 













OFFICE GENERAL 





i; 


eh 
— — 
WY: A. e. 
Cr wy Lal] 
Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingh e Boston + Charlotte « Chicago 


CITY. STATE Cincinnati + Cleveland « Denver + Detroit + Grand Prairie, Tex. » Helena 
Houston-Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis 
Nashville « New Orleans « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. « Richmond 
St. Lovis + SaltLake City + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa 


CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS IN THESE AND MANY OTHER CITIES. 1287 
STEEL 




































<=) WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


L compan J WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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& E greatly improved the performance of 

\ our nut tappers by the use of Gulf Cut- 
Aid,” says this Foreman. “We not only eliminated 
a washing operation — we're getting a better 
finish on the threads, and longer tap life.” 

Though it is generally recommended for ma- 
chining nonferrous metals, scores of shops report 
that Gulf Cut-Aid is excellent for tapping low 
carbon steel nuts. 








Gulf Quality Cutting Oils 


Gulf Lasupar Cutting Oils Gulf Cut-Aid 


Gulf Cut-Aid” 


eae gree Gulf Cutx B 
Gulf Electro Cutting Oils 

A,B, andC Gulf L. S. Cutting Base 
Gulf M-L Cutting Oils Aun 

A, B, and C Gulf Soluble Cutting Oil A 

















The Foreman is checking thread finish and size of a 34-inch Hex nut tapped on 
this machine. Steel is X 1112, free machining Bessemer Screw stock. (Photo courtesy 
of Corbin Screw Division, American Hardware Company, New Britain, Conn.) 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 
let him help you find opportunities for greater 
production at lower cost through the use of Gulf 
quality cutting oils. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation: Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


* Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
Houston * Louisville + Toledo 


Boston * New York 
New Orleans - 


LUBRICATION 
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22 M°GILL MULTIROL BEARINGS 


IN THIS ROCKFORD HYDRAULIC SLOTTER 


MCGILL, the ideal bearing for precision 
heavy duty applications, proves its depend- 
ability in this ROCKFORD HYDRAULIC 
SLOTTER built by Rockford Machine Tool 
Co., Rockford, Illinois. At 22 critical points in the 


4 WITH | 
PE MGILL “SOLIDEND” MULTIROL 
PRECISION BEARINGS 


feed box, index head, rotary table drive, and 


capacity and balanced design insure accuracy 


rotary feed gear box McGILL high load YY of. YY Y Soleea fi? 


and efficiency of this machine. Rivaling the e LONG 


es 
re 
“ 
= 
= 
- 
~ 


hydraulic ram movement for smooth action, 
McGILL BEARINGS in the feed mechanisms result in 
unusually fine finish cuts. The longer life of the McGILL BEARINGS, due to the rigid construction, and 
adequate lubrication facilities, improve the performance of the ROCKFORD SLOTTER . . 


helps keep maintenance at a minimum. 


Machine tools or any precision machinery needs McGILL high load capacity .. . 
precision accuracy ... dependability. McGILL BEARINGS are manufactured in a full range 
of standard sizes to suit any application. They include the MULTIROL*, MULTIROL CAM FOLLOWER’, 
SOLIDEND MULTIROL", full type roller bearings, and non-ferrous metal retainer ball bearings. 


Write today for free catalog to: McGill Manufacturing Company, Inc., 401 North Lafayette 


Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
*T.M. Reg. 


1947 
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Builders of V/ 4/2) \™N Machinery 


1897 x Fiftieth Anniversary x 1947 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY « CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA, 
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Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other Gases . . . Carbide 
. .. Gas Welding and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, 
Electrodes and Accessories 


August 11, 1947 


bubbled out of existence 


Today, “flushing” — bubbling a dry inert 
gas through metal just before casting 
—is the most efficient and economical 
method of eliminating “‘wild heats” or 
“bleeding ingots’’. 

The test blocks shown on the left are 
typical examples. Both are 14% straight 
chrome stainless steel from the same 
heat. The test shown on the top, however, 
has a cheesy, porous structure — due to 
evolution of dissolved gas at the instant 
of freézing. 

On the other hand, the bottom test 
block shows a perfectly dense structure 
— the result of flushing the molten metal 
prior to casting with an Airco inert gas 
— today’s method for producing sound 
castings. 

Airco Booklet ADR-35 gives you 
valuable information about this excep- 
tional process which can be applied to 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. Fill 
in and mail the coupon for your copy. 
Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Company, Houston 1, 
Texas. Represented Internationally by) 
Airco Export Corporation. 


sa i is i ei i ec is i i ih hei: ts on eed: tne | 
Air Reduction | 
60 East 42nd Street | 
New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me a copy of Airco’s booklet ADR-35. ! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

cas Zone State : 
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MOLYBDENUM helps to make 


GOOD FARM EQUIPMENT 





rings, brake drums, valves, exhaust manifolds, tubing, 
bolts and rivets, welding rods and coatings. 



















; : . ‘ Inquiries concerning any use of Molybdenum, 
GRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT, re ee Tungsten, or Boron will be gladly welcomed by the 
and more severe requirements, makes larger and Molybdenum Corporation. 


larger use of alloy steels and irons. And among alloying 
elements none has grown more in post-war favor than 








Molybdenum. 
; ay Pa 
The reason is easily stated. Molybdenum makes Crart 
irons and steels more workable for the fabricator and ALLoys 





more serviceable for the user. 

What is true for agricultural implements is true of 
other machinery. Potent in effect and therefore eco- 
nomical, adding little to weight, easy for the steel- 


AMERICAN Production, American Distribution, Amer- 
ican Control, Completely Integrated. 


Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 


maker or the foundryman to incorporate in his product, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Molybdenum improves machinability, strength—es- Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Detroit; Brumley- 
pecially high-temperature strength,—rust resistance, Donaldson Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
corrosion resistance, wear resistance. It is an intensi- Subsidiaries: Cleveland-Tungsten, Inc., Cleveland, O.; 


General Tungsten Mfg. Co., Inc., Union City, N.J. 
Works: Washington, Pa.; York, Pa. 
Mines: Questa, New Mexico; Urad, Colorado. 


fier, not an inhibitor, of other alloying agents in 
producing these desirable changes. Among approved 
applications are those in blades and other cutting 
parts, punches and dies, gears, crank shafts, piston 


MOLYBDENUM (72021 osu 
. GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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hlil second 


on change from rapid traverse to working feed, or vice versa 























- The new Potter & Johnston 3-U Automatic Turret Lathe highlights speed, 

i. _qecuracy and timing. P. & J. Automatics have time and again demon- 
_ strated their superiority over hand machines, and the new 3-U is no ex- 

a “ception. Because of its speed and accuracy, cost per piece is lowered, 
‘in spite of greatly increased hourly pay for operators. The new 3-U has 

: 48 changes ‘of : speed between 36-711 RPM ‘and 73-1445 RPM, and these 
oa -aré arranged in six sets of four automatic changes. Continuing 
dn the subject of speed, this newest Potter & Johnston Automatic Turret 
“Lathe has the power and speed demanded by carbide tooling; improved 

__ chucking arrangements give greater gripping power and quicker loading 


( and unloading of work—and the machine makes a complete cycle of op- 
\ erations in 2 seconds! For quality of, finished: product and increased 
f © Output at reduced. labor cost, the 3-U P. & J. ‘Automatic Turret Lathe has 


a superior, ts ‘many qualities and the claims we make for it invite in- 





Booth 43—Machine Tool Show 
Chicago—Sept. 17-26 











FLOOR SPACE: 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


S\ MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET ° RHODE ISLAND 


16 SQUARE FEET 


P. & J. Automatics will be Demonstrated in / 













JUST 7 FAST, 
EASY STEPS... 


... And You Increase Output 


From Slow-Speed Machinery! 


The Cmerican Yidley Company 


4286 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


All parts of the American Reduction Drive 
on this Conveyor for sand and gravel 
were stock items. Installation was actually 
figured in minutes. Production was upped, 
costs lowered through increased efficiency. 


Now you can easily give your slow-speed machinery the 
production advantages of American Reduction Drives—in 
a matter of minutes! Design simplicity, easy installation, and 
immediate delivery of all parts from stock permit you 
to put your equipment into operation, fast / 


STEP 1. Select From The Catalog! The complete drive, including the 
Reduction Drive Unit with a standard speed ratio of 13-to-l, 
can be laid out from dimensions in the catalog. Any driven 
speed between 1] and 154 rpm, on jobs from 14 to 25 hp., can 
be obtained with standard, stock sheaves and belts. 


STEP 2. Install In A Matter of Minutes! The Speed Reduction Unit 
mounts right on the shaft extension of the driven machine. 
No special foundations or supports are needed. To complete, 
just install the sheaves and belts of the primary drive. 


And then think of the production advantages you get! 
Maintenance costs go down because the primary belt drive 
cushions the impact of starting loads, thus easing strains on 
motors and gears. And the proper speed plus less down 
time pays off in increased production. 


Your key to all these advantages is The American Reduction 
Drives Catalog. Send for it—then use its complete engineer- 
ing data and drive selection tables to put these versatile 
drives to work, now. Your note to us starts it on its way. 
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“REMOVE BAG 
“PLACE UNDER SPOUT (TQ 
“LUFT COVER 


Pa 
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In spite of the abuses of heavy traffic, these automatic 
merchandisers will retain their eye-catching appear- 
ance through many years of service—because they 
are built of Republic ELECTRO PAINTLOK. 


These chemically-treated, zinc-coated steel sheets 
always assure lasting painted surfaces. They sake and 
hold paint, lacquer and enamel indefinitely. 


They come to you clean and in prime condition for 


Republic Electro Plated Zinc Products 
include ELECTRO PAINTLOK and ELEC- 
TRO ZINCBOND in sheets and coiled 
strip, in various widths depending on 
the gauge involved. 


























with REPUBLIC ELECTRO PAINTLOK 


painting. They require no pre-paint cleaning or de- 
greasing. They do not rust in storagé. They elimi- 


nate the need for extra pickling before storing. 


Their zinc coating is tight. It stands severe fabrica- 
tion without cracking, peeling, flaking or powder- 
ing. It prevents underfilm corrosion, should the 


paint coating be damaged. 


You can use Republic ELECTRO ZINC PLATED 
SHEETS profitably, for any product involving the 
application of paint on sheet steel .. . from vending 
machines to trailer bodies. For more information, 


write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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Electro Paintlok - Electro Zincbond 







Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels — Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Pipe, Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, Wire 
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, 005” WALL? 


Could your present lathe turn and bore alumi- 
num to hold a wall thickness of .005/’? 

One of our good customers ran into just such 
a production problem—and found the solution 
was to use a Monarch 10”. EE Sensitive Pre- 
cision Toolmakers’ Lathe. [t was the only lathe 
they found that could hold such a tolerance. 

You may never run into a production job 
with these same exacting requirements—but 
if you use a toolroom lathe at all, you'll want 
the ability to turn within close limits on a 
production basis. That’s why we believe you'll 
be interested in the Monarch Model EE Tool- 
makers’ Lathe. May we give you more infor- 


mation? Ask for Bulletin 302, just off the press. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 





FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER——TURN TO MONARCH 
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master. Rapids-Standard can give Write today for more data or call 
immediate shipment on some mod- — the local Rapids-Standard man 
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Above the Law 


Current events indicate how difficult it will be to achieve an equitable balance 
of rights and responsibilities between employers and employees. The Wagner Act, its 
one-sided administration and the 15-year political alliance between labor and govern- 
ment have placed labor in a position of power which it will fight to retain. 

How hard it will fight is shown by the actions of unions since the new labor bill 
became law. John L. Lewis insisted that his contract with the mine operators exempt 
his union from the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. This was accomplished by the 
“able and willing to work” clause. Employees of Murray Corp. of America demanded 
contract protection from legal action for violation of agreements under the Taft- 
Hartley law and struck when it was not granted. Until the eleventh hour last Tuesday 
employees of Ford Motor Co. were prepared to strike unless they were given similar 
immunity. There are other cases wherein the new labor law is the basis of discord. 


The threatened Ford strike was averted by the expedient of allowing a year’s 
grace from the penalties of the current labor law. This means that the union will 
not be held liable for breach of contract because of strike or work stoppage for a 
period of a year. Meanwhile, a joint committee will try to work out a mutually ac- 
ceptable code of employer and company privileges and responsibilities. 

Thus, for a period of at least a year, CIO has won the same immunity from the 
law that Mr. Lewis gained for the United Mine Workers. At first glance, one might 
conclude that union strategists have managed to retain the one-sided spirit of the 
Wagner Act to the effect that a union can do no wrong. 

However, this strategy is likely to backfire. Mine workers and Ford employees 
won immunity through pressure at a time when employers were in no position to 
resist. In avoiding the law, the unions are banking on direct deals with employers. 
Right now direct dealing is highly advantageous to unions, but a day will come—not 
too far distant—when the advantage will be with employers. When that time comes, 
some union chieftains will not be as keen for pressure in direct dealing as they are 
today. They will be yelling to high heaven for the protection of law. 


Those who live above the law at first think it is clever. Next it is uncomfortable 
and finally it becomes unbearable. 








LIMITS USE OF AUTOS: George Rom- 
ney, managing director of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, writing as guest editor of 
this week’s “Mirrors of Motordom,” brings up a 
topic that should interest every industrialist who 
supplies anything to the automobile industry. 

He says that manufacturers have a responsibility 
beyond that of making a reliable product. It is to 
help make possible the full and proper use of their 
product, once it is sold. 

On this score, automobile manufacturers as well 
as the principal suppliers of materials, equipment 


and parts should be concerned about the increasing 
threats to the proper use of automobiles and trucks. 
There is ample evidence that the use of these ve- 
hicles will become more and more restricted and 
difficult. This is because the highways of the na- 
tion are inadequate and antiquated; parking facili- 
ties are inadequate, too costly or inconveniently sit- 
uated; training of drivers is haphazard and unsat- 
isfactory and finally, the accident rate of operating 
a motor vehicle is too high. 

Mr. Romney points out that these are public 
problems, which are the primary responsibility of 
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public officialsk—federal, state and local. “Never- 
theless,” he says, “industries whose products are 
important in providing highway transport facilities 
should give active support to those who carry the 

primary responsibility in these matters.” 
This is a timely discussion of conditions that are 
Their solution is 
- —p. 65 


getting worse instead of better. 
a real challenge. 


TROUBLE IN BRITAIN: Our London 
office reports progress in the British iron and steel 
industry's $672 million development program. To 
date plans involving $560 million in new blast 
furnace, steelmaking and rolling mill capacity have 
been worked out by the industry and submitted to 
the Iron & Steel Board. Board approval in detail 
has been given to plans involving $360 million. 

This is a substantial sum, considering the size of 
the British industry, and it assumes even more 
impressive proportions after one has read Prime 
Minister Attlee’s “save Britain” plan, addressed to 
Parliament last Wednesday. This message an- 
nounced more controls, more planned economy and 
more privation. It spurned the suggestion of a 
coalition government, which means the Labor party 
is determined to “save Britain” by socialism. 

It takes courage to go ahead with improvements 
when one’s business is earmarked for nationaliza- 
tion. We hope the British steelmakers can proceed 
with their expansion plans, because the days of the 
Labor government and its futile economic program 


are numbered. —p. 62 


MODERN GEAR CUTTING: 


Guy Hubbard’s article on gear making recalls an 


Reading 


incident in the writer's youth. Near the end of a 


10-hour day the boss said “Run home, eat and rush 


back. There will be a forged gear blank on the 
floor.’ Stay with it until you finish it according to 
blueprint.” 


I went home, explained my predicament to the 
hostess of a party to which I had been invited, ate 
The blank was so hot I had dif- 
ficulty chucking it. After boring and turning it, I 
put it on an arbor and mounted it on a universal 
miller with index head. I took one heavy rough- 
ing cut and one finishing cut. By pushing feeds 
and speeds to the limit, I was able to complete the 
job by 11 o'clock and to get in on the tag end of 


and returned. 


the party. 
How much of that party I could have enjoyed 
had I the use of today’s gear making facilities! 
—p. 80 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES: One reason 
for the extensive airing that the problem of steel 
capacity will receive in Washington during the next 
few weeks is that scarcity of steel may become an 
important political issue in 1948. The Democrats are 
pushing for marked increases in capacity and some, 
including Senator Murray (p.58), would go as far as 
to have the government build facilities if the in- 
dustry will not. The Republicans want something 
tangible—preferably with strong public vote ap- 
peal—with which to combat this threat. . . . In 
1908 there was a single mile of modern improved 
hard surface interstate highway in the United States. 
Today there are 235,000 miles in the primary fed- 
eral and highway system (p. 65), but it is woefully 
inadequate to handle current traffic volume. ... A 
bill authorizing a census of business for 1948 was 
passed by the Senate but was not acted upon in the 
House. It can be called up at the next session of 
Congress, but inasmuch as it takes considerable time 
to organize for a project of this size (p. 60) it is 


.doubtful whether approval can be given in time 


to enable the Census Bureau to make a census in 
ae New construction in July was up 8 
per cent over that of June and 16 per cent over 
that of July last year. 
for the first seven months of 1947 is estimated at 
$6,478,000,000 (p. 70), compared with $4,806,000,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1946. . . Price 
increases announced by subsidiaries of United States 


Value of new construction 


Steel Corp. are less on some products than those 
posted by independent steel producers (p. 52, 137), 
thereby creating a somewhat unusual dual base price 
structure. . . . Tests at the Hamilton works of the 
Steel Co. of Canada indicate that the introduction 
of oxygen at the point of entry in open-hearth fur- 
naces (p. 94), greatly increases the efficiency of fuel 
oil ignition and provides a new tool for controlling 
length of flame, its calorific output and travel with- 
in greater limits. Reduction in melting time was 
. . Although the National Security Act 
of 1947 provides for a considerable degree of co- 


2% hours. 


ordination of the three major units composing the 
“National Military establishment” under Secretary of 
Defense James V. Forrestal (p. 61), the procurement 
policy of the new set-up will provide for separate 
and independent purchasing by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 
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Ir takes more than modern scientific methods 

to make quality steel. It takes men... good men 
... to make good steel. The knowledge, experi- 

ence, and judgment of every steelmaker . . . from 
supervisor to men on the floor . . . determines the 
quality of a steel. Inland men take a personal pride 
in their skill. They blend a part of themselves 

wito every ton of steel they turn out. And the steel 
they produce is steel they are proud of... 


steel you can use with confidence. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


Inland Men 


know 
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It’s still not too late—and Ryerson will redouble efforts to furnish 
steel while you are away 


Sure we know how hard it is for a steel buyer 
to get away under present conditions. Your 
job is a tough one today. Still a little time 
off and a change of environment will work 
wonders. 

You have plenty to do—and much to 
worry about. But there’s also a long range 
view. You'll come back from your holiday 
with a new outlook and new energy to 
wrestle the problems of steel procurement. 
And, with the cooperation of your nearby 
Ryerson Plant, you can leave knowing your 


company will get the best possible service 
on steel from stock. 

Not that we shail always be able to supply 
all the products you need—whether you go 
or stay. Many sizes are frequently out of 
stock. But Ryerson ingenuity and know- 
how are never on vacation. We'll redouble 
our efforts to meet your requirements while 
you are gone. 

So why not try to get away for a grand, 
long-earned vacation. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 





RYERSON STEEL 


STEEL 














Pipe Demand Exceeds Supply 


Tubular goods rank high 
among scarce steel products. 
Pipeline requirements 20 times 
greater than prewar volume. 
Expansions of capacity under 
way, but are slowed by labor 
difficulties and materials short- 
ages 


“KNOW where I can buy a couple 
hundred feet of 1% and 3-in. standard 
pipe?” 

This question startled a group of news- 
men in a Midwestern steelmaking center 
recently. It was posed by a top sales 
executive of one of the larger steel com- 
panies, a man who has several million 
tons of finished steel a year to sell. But 
he was having difficulty obtaining a small 
amount of pipe for use as bridge rails 
and guards on a private estate. 

This situation points up the acute short- 
age of practically all kinds of pipe and 
tubular goods. In point of scarcity, pipe 
ranks after flat-rolled carbon items, small 
carbon bars, some wire products and a 
few shapes. Historically, pipe and 
tubular goods account for about 10 ver 
cent of total finished steel production. 

Demand since the war’s end has ex- 
panded tremendously over prewar. Rated 
capacity of the industry to produce is 
somewhat lower, having dropped from 
8,300,000 tons annually in 1944 to 7,650,- 
000 at the beginning of 1947. The de- 
crease is due primarily to the obsoles- 
cence of lap weld facilities. 

Pipe makers are subject to the same 
allotments as other consumers and gen- 
erally are not getting enough steel to 
operate at capacity. 


New Capacity Ready by 1948 


Some new facilities are being con- 
structed but few of these will add to 
effective capacity before late 1948. Na- 
tional Tube Co., United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, is bringing in capacity 
for specialty and alloy items at Gary, 
Ind., but this does not yet figure prom- 
inently in the picture. 

Larger expansions of pipe making fa- 
cilities have been delayed by shortages 
cf electrical equipment due to strikes 
at suppliers’ plants, to material scarcities 
and to labor difficulties among construc- 
tion workers. Another year or 18 months 
wil! elapse before facilities now under 
construction w'!l be in full production. 

Production of pipe and tubing this 
year is expected to exceed 5.5  millior 














Greatest expansion in pipe demand is for oil pipelines, where the market is 
estimated. to be 20 times greater than prewar. Photo shows piercing of a 
hot steel billet in manufacture of large-diameter seamless pipe of an oil line 
at the Lorain, O., plant of National Tube Co., U. 


tons, about a million tons more than was 
produced in 1946 and will be exceeded 
only by the peak war years. 


Year Tons Year Tons 

1931 2,059,421 1939 8,764,272 
1932 1,107,542 1940.. 4,272,684 
1933 1,588,353 1941 5,736,906 
1934 2,045,887 1942 5,283,844 
1935 2,276,544 1943 6,219,345 
1936 3,643,779 1944 6,406,423 
1937 4,282,584 1945 6,030,243 
1938 2,580,463 1946 4,689,032 


Average production for the ten prewar 
vears, 1931 to 1940, was 2.7 million tons, 
and for the 4-year period, 1937 to 1940, 
average output was 3.7 million tons. 
Thus current production is more than 
double that of the average in the prewar 
decade and well in excess of the previous 
peak peacetime years. However, it is 
inadequate to meet today’s expanded 
postwar demand. 


Greatest expansion in postwar demand 
has been for all pipelines. Pipeline fabri- 


S. Steel Corp. subsidiary 


cators now are asking the mills for a 
million tons of steel annually or 20 times 
the prewar average. Pipeline manufac- 
turers are promised for several years 
ahead and one large Midwestern fabri- 
cator is booked solidly through 1952. 
These fabricators are finding their steel 
allotments woefully inadequate to meet 
the unusual demand. 

Oil well drilling, which was curtailed 
during the war, has been accelerated dur- 
ing the past two years to meet an ex- 
panded demand for petroleum products. 
New oil wells are about 8 per cent 
deeper than the average prewar well, 
necessitating more pipe per well. Dur- 
ing the war period an average of 23,693 
new wells were drilled per year. In 
1946, new drillings increased 27 per cent 
to 30,221. The drilling program for 1947 
shows a further increase. 

Demand for refinery pipe and tubing 
for maintenance and new construction is 
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Inspectors make final check of seamless steel tubing at the plant of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. Seamless tubing is used extensively in the fabrica- 
tion of cylindrical parts 


estimated to have increased 7 times the 
prewar demand. This tonnage, however, 
represents only a small percentage of the 
total tubular tonnage. 

Standard pipe and miscellaneous line 
pipe are used for so many and scattered 
purposes that demand is difficult to esti- 
mate. Producers say that distributors are 
pressing for greater allocations, often 
double what they are receiving. Mill 
officials estimate four months would be 
required to rebuild inventories at mills 
and distributors to a prewar ratio com- 
mensurate with present production if no 
pipe were shipped to consumers during 
that period. 

Home construction and other building 
are contributing substantially to the de- 
Although’ the 
volume of such building is short of goals, 


mand for standard pipe. 


it still is greater than generally realized. 

The accelerated railroad car building 
program is requiring a greater amount 
of pipe than in prewar years. Require- 
ments per car range upward from 60 to 
80 ft per car. 

A few tubular products, however, are 
in easy supply. High-alloy tubing has 
been readily available at good deliveries 
Drill pipe supply 
The gap be- 


for several months. 
is approaching demand. 
tween demand and supply of cold-formed 
mechanical tubing is narrowing and many 
distributors are prepared to offer me- 
chanical tubing in some grades and sizes 
for immediate delivery. 

What is the outlook? Pipe producers 
do not offer a great deal of encourage- 
They point out that if demand 
for other steel products declines before 


ment. 


pipe and tubing, more semifinished steel 
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may be released for processing into pipe 
industry’s present pipemaking 
capacity. The increase in output, how- 
ever, would be limited. 


on the 


The petroleum industry has been at- 
tempting to persuade the steel industry 
to expand its facilities for making pipe, 
and has suggested that both increases 
in ingot capacity and pipemaking facil- 
ities are needed. The oil people argue 
that their industry’s present demand is 
not wholly a postwar inflation but will 
ontinue for years to come. 

The steel producers are doubtful about 
this. W. F. McConnor, vice president in 
charge of sales, National Tube Co., says: 
“It is questionable whether the sustained 
demand over a long postwar period would 
justify increased tubular capacity. The 
actual figures indicate that the industry 
on a normal basis, with equipment in 
good shape, unhampered by strikes, short- 
ages, etc., could produce about 5.5 mil- 
lion tons per year with a good peace- 
time products mix. This is 48 per cent 
over the 1937-40 average consumption. 

“The high costs of construction con- 
sidered against the low profit position of 
pipe and tubing are not conducive to ex- 
pediting further capacity increases.” 

National Tube has embarked on an $85 
million postwar program of rehabilita- 
tion and expansion, involving the re- 
vamping of butt mill facilities; a com- 
plete new mill warehouse for the hand- 
ling of standard and miscellaneous. line 
pipe; a new coke plant; a new blooming 
mill, billet mill and bar mill; additional 
ingot capacity amounting to about 30,- 
000 tons:a month; and a new seamless 
mill to manufacture 2 to 4-in. pipe. The 


last-named mill is a fast, high production 
unit embodying new principles and will 
outrank any other seamless mill the com- 
pany now operates. National Tube also 
is consolidating two of its plants for the 
building of specialty tubing at its Gary 
plant. 

Construction costs are rising so rapidly 
that the cost of installing the new equip- 
ment will greatly exceed the orginal- $85 
million appropriation. The program when 
completed will increase output by 13 per 
cent. Chief gain, however, will be better 
balancing of the trade requirements. 

Kaiser Co. Inc. expects to have in 
operation by the end of this year a Fretz- 
Moon butt mill, rated at 10,000 tons a 
Consolidated Steel Corp. has 
installed cofttrolled arc-weld equipment 
in Los Angeles for the fabrication of 
large diameter pipe from plates for cil 


month. 


and gas trunk lines. 
Additional Facilities Available 


During the war, the government fi- 
nanced a number of tubular goods fa- 
cilities, most of which now are available 
These include, 
listed by their wartime operators, loca- 
tion of fabrication, product and increase 
in capacity: United States Steel Corp., 
Gary, Ind., cold-finished tubing, 43,200 
tons and hot-finished tubing, 24,000 tons; 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Alliance, 
O., electric weld tubing, 48,000 tons, 
and Beaver Falls, Pa., seamless tubing, 
about 50,000 tons; National Supply Co., 
Ambridge, Pa., annealing facilities, seam- 
less pipe, 5122 tons; Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O., seamless tubing, over 
5000 tons, and Newton Falls, O., tube 
finishing facilities; Agaloy Tubing Co., 
Springfield, O., tubing, 2400 tons; Brown 
Fence & Wire Co., Adrian, Mich., tub- 
ing, 27,852 tons; Pacific Tube Co., Los 
Angeles, electric weld tube facilities, 
16,500 tons; Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
Rome, N. Y., electric weld tubing, 7500 
tons; Standard Tube Co., Detroit, Mich., 
cold-finished tubing, 21,600 tons; Tube 
Reducing Corp., Wellington, N. Y., cold- 
drawn seamless tubing, 6000 tons, and 
cold-reduced special tubing, 27,000 tons. 
The government also financed electric 
weld tubing facilities operated by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. at Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Cleveland, by Mark & Co. at Evansville, 
Ill., and by Michigan Steel Tube Prod- 
ucts Co. at Hamtramck, Mich. 


A large proportion of pipe and tubing 
is sold through warehouse and oil coun- 
try goods distributors. In 1946, this outlet 
accounted for 2,601,500 tons of the total 
production of 4,689,932 tons. 

By products, seamless is now the 
leader, production in 1946 being 1,954,- 
981 tons. Next in line is butt weld with 
1,321,682 tons in 1946, followed by 
electric weld with 675,050, mechanical 


for civilian production. 
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and pressure tubing with 432,658 and 
lap weld with 305,754. 

The machinery and automotive builders 
are the leading consumers of mechanical 
and pressure tubing. Oil and gas, con- 
struction, converters and processors and 
machinery take large quantities of seai- 
less. Construction is high bidder for 
electric weld, while oil and gas, electrical 
machinery and converters and processors 
are leading consumers of butt weld. 


Chapman-Price Steel Mill 
Bought by Kaiser-Frazer 


Kaiser - Frazer Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich., last week purchased the Chap- 
man-Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, sub- 
sidiary of Continental Steel Corp., Ko- 
komo, Ind. Kaiser-Frazer will take 
over the property of the steel rolling 
mill on Oct. 1 

The Indianapolis mill has a capacity 
of 55,000 tons annually—20 per cent of 
the amount of sheet steel Kaiser-Frazer 


uses in current production of its automo- ° 


biles. Kaiser-Frazer has a contract with 
Continental Steel Corp. to furnish sheet 
bar to the mill. The production of the 
Chapman-Price mill, together with the 
products received from Portsmouth Steel 
Corp. by reason of K-F’s contract with 
Portsmouth, and the steel secured from 
other sources, will assist Kaiser-Frazer 
in achieving its present goal of 2000 cars 
a day. 

The Indianapolis plant covers 40 acres 
and is equipped with heating furnaces, 
annealing furnaces, pickling equipment, 
breakdown, finishing and cold flattening 
mills. Sheet from the Indianapolis mill will 
be used for floor pans and reinforcing 
members of the Kaiser and the Frazer 
bodies, they said. 

Recently Kaiser-Frazer acquired the 
Round Oak Co. foundry at Dowagiac, 
Mich., gray iron castings interest. 

July Kaiser-Frazer automobile produc- 
tion at Willow Run reached a new all- 
time high with a total of 13,213 cars 
manufactured, Despite material shortages 
which closed the plant for a day and a 
half, the July figure exceeded that of 
June’s 12,039, a previous record. 


Army Suspends Delivery on 
Ferrous Scrap in Germany 


The United States Army has  sus- 
pended deliveries to Canterbury Corp., 
a Delaware corporation with headquarters 
in Paris, France, against a recent sale of 
147,308 tons of ferrous scrap in Germany. 

This action resulted from a_ request 
by the Steel Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee following 
testimony of E. C. Barringer and L. D. 
Greene as representatives of the Steel, 
Foundry & Scrap Industries Committee 
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for Expediting Scrap. They pointed out 
that, although the Army had sold the 
scrap for $1,113,305 with the stipula- 
tion that it be shipped to the United 
States, they were afraid that much of 
it would never leave Europe since the 
scrap shortage there is also acute. 

The Army has stipulated that it will 
cancel the sale unless Canterbury shows 
it had American buyers for the material 
and has made commitments for ship 
space to transport the scrap to the United 
States. At the time deliveries were sus- 
pended, 450 tons had already been 
shipped. 


4000 Attend Open House 
At Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


More than 4000 persons attended a 
3-day openhouse held by the Dodge Mfg. 
Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., Aug. 4-6, or in 
the ratio of nearly three persons to each 
of Dodge’s 1389 employees. Relatives, 
friends and workers in other plants in 
the area were invited to attend. 

W. W. French, director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, handled the af- 


executives were appointed assistant chair- 
men to head up committees charged with 
carrying out various phases of the pro- 
gram. Several top executives served on 
these committees. 

Dodge was founded in 1878 to make 
wood hardware. Wallace H. Dodge, 
founder, invented the wood split pulley 
with interchangeable bushings which was 
widely accepted in industry and started 
the company in the power transmission 
business. 


Steel Industry Safety 
Record Improves in 1946 


Steel industry continued to improve 
its safety record in 1946, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. It re- 
duced its accident frequency rate, as com- 
puted by the National Safety Council, 
to 7.19 accidents per million man hours, 
the lowest point in the past five years, 
representing an improvement of 11 per 
cent from the wartime figure of 8.1 acci- 
dents per million man hours in 1944. In 
1945 the rate was 7.23 accidents per 
million man hours, and in both 1942 and 


fair as general chairman. Five junior 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ DISCONTINUES STRUCTURAL FABRICATING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. is discontinuing 





its steel fabrication activity after 50 years in the business, and will concentrate 
its production capacity on the manufacture of farm machinery, 


@ SCIENCE FOUNDATION ACT VETOED 
WasHINGTON—President Truman has vetoed the National Science Foundation 
Act as being administratively unsound in that the foundation would be run 
by 24 part-time experts who would appoint their own administrative officer. 
He also objected to the provision that the 24 men would have full power to 
distribute large sums of federal money to scientific institutions, by which in 
many cases they would be employed. 


™@ NAMED DELEGATES TO ILO SESSION AT STOCKHOLM 
WaASHINGTON—Steel industry delegates to the International Labor Organi- 
zation meeting at Stockholm, Sweden, Aug. 19, will be George T. Fonda, 
assistant to the president, Weirton Steel Co., and C. H. Murray, vice presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co. E. C. Myers, United States Steel Corp., 
and A. M. Rupkey, Bethlehem Steel Co., will be alternates, Grover C. Brown, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, will be an advisor. 


@ PLANS TO COMPLETE RUSK BLAST FURNACE IN TEXAS 
WASHINGTON—Plans to complete the Rusk blast furnace in east Texas have 
been approved by the War Assets Administration. WAA has accepted a bid by 
McCrossin & Co. of Texas to do the work. 


@ JOLIET FURNACES TO BE RECONSTRUCTED 

Jou1eT, ILt.—Two billet heating furnaces of the American Steel & Wire Co. 
will be reconstructed by the Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh. Capacity of the 
furnaces will be increased to compensate for proposed increase in speed of 
two of the company’s continuous rod mills. 


@ FREIGHT CAR RENTAL RAISED TO $2 DAILY 


WaAsHINGTON—Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered a $2 daily 
rental charge for use of freight cars effective Oct. 1. Tank and refrigerator 
cars are excluded from the order. Present daily rental is $1.25. 


1943 it was 7.4 per million man hours. 
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Dual Prices Confuse Steel Buyers 


U.S. Steel quoting lower base prices on galvanized, long ternes, 
enameling sheets and semifinished items than independents. In- 
dustry explains increases on basis of higher costs, up $600 mil- 


lion since January 


DUAL base prices for some steel prod- 
ucts are perplexing metalworking com- 
panies and steel distributors, attempting 
to adjust their prices in line with in- 
creased materials and labor costs. 
spread results from = an- 
United States Steel 


Corp. subsidiaries of price increases on 


The price 
nouncement by 


some finished and semifinished products 
in lesser amounts than those announced 
earlier by the leading independent steel- 
makers. Galvanized sheets are quoted 
by the U. S. Steel subsidiaries at $2 a 
ton under the independents, an increase 
of $6 a ton by the Corporation against 
$8 by the Enameling 
sheets were advanced $7 a ton by U. S. 


independents. 


Steel and $8 by most other producers. 
Long ternes were upped $10 by inde- 
pendent producers, but only $6 by U, 
S. Steel. 

Among the semifinished items, wire 
rods are quoted at $2.80 per 100 Ib by 
U. S. Steel and from $2.85 to $3.05 
by the other makers. Skelp was ad- 
S. Steel and $6 
by the others. Blooms, billets and slabs 
for rerolling were advanced $3 by Big 
Steel and $8 by the independents. Forg- 


vanced $5 a ton by U. 


ing quality blooms, billets and _ slabs 
were advanced $5 by the Corporation 
and $8 by the independents. 

The spread is believed to result from 
the adherence of U. S. Steel to its de- 
cision reached at the time of the sign- 
ing of the coal wage settlement not to 
advance prices more than an average of 
$5 a ton. In the interim before U. S. 
Steel's price announcement, the indepen- 
dent producers announced increases aver- 
aging close to $6 a ton. 

No cancellations were reported by the 
companies quoting the higher prices last 
week although numerous protests were 
heard, Price, when it is a matter of only 
a dollar or so a ton, is a secondary con- 
sideration to steel buying companies in 
today’s market. This split price situation, 
steel producers believe, may continue for 
some weeks, although eventually the 
spread will be eliminated by competition. 
Some observers, however, believe U. S. 
Steel will raise its prices to meet those 
of the independents before competition 
forces the latter to meet U. S. Steel's 
quotations. 

Some steel producers believe the new 
higher prices on certain steel products 
are inadequate to put them on the pro- 
fit side of the ledger. A leading producer 


iv 


of galvanized sheets, for example, says 
the increase on this item should have 
been $12, instead of the $8 made by in- 
dependent producers. At the new prices, 
galvanized sheets will continue to be 
either a low-profit or a loss item and 
little improvement in supply can be ex- 
pected. 

Wire rod increases are believed to be 
too low by some producers, who think 
this product should have been raised 
several dollars more. 

Producers quoting levels higher than 
those of the Corporation point out their 
increases are based on thorough cost 
studies and are easily justified from an 
economic standpoint. 

The American Iron & Steel Institute 
in newspaper advertisements last week 
explained the reasons for the steel price 
increase on the basis of rising costs for 
transportation, labor and materials. Costs 
of the industry have advanced more 
than $600 million a year since January. 
This amount is nearly equal to the in- 
dustry profits for the past three years 
( $675 
dividends paid in the past four years 
($618 million). It is more than double 
the industry’s reserves at the end of 1946, 


million) and almost equal to 


approximately equal to 12 per cent of 
the industry’s sales in 1946, and amounts 
to nearly $10 a ton on _ anticipated 
finished steel production of 62 million 
tons in 1947, 

Cost increases since January are 
itemized as _ follows: 

Jan. 1, 1947, freight rate increase (17 
to 18 per cent), $75 million. 

Apr. 1, 1947, steel wage increase, $240 
million. 

January to July, fuel oil increase, $30 
million. 

January to July, steel scrap price in- 
crease ($9 to $10 a ton), $160 million. 

January to July, miscellaneous price 
increases, including tin, copper, lead, 
palm oil, $11 million. 

July, 1947, 
mated at $1 a ton as result of coal wage 
settlement), $90 million. 

This adds up to a total increase in 
costs of $606 million annually. 

Certain other costs steel mills must 
pay also have risen sharply. Mainten- 
ance and repair costs averaged $6.30 a 
ton of hot-rolled production in 1940 and 
jumped to $9.07 per ton in 1945, and a 
further increase has occurred 
Higher depreciation reserves are neces- 


higher coal costs (esti- 


since. 


sitated because of the rising cost of new 
equipment, 

The Institute poin's out the increases 
in iron and steel have been modest in 
comparison with other cost increases. 
Citing Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
on wholesale commodity price indexes, 
it shows the following: 

% Gain 9% Gain 
May 1947 May 1947 
Over Aver. Over Aver. 
For 1939 For 1946 


Iron and_ steel 34.2 16.9 
All commodities 90.5 215 
Farm Products 169.1 18.2 
Foods 127.0 23:5 
Hides and leather 73.2 21.6 
Textile products 99.3 19.3 
Motor vehicles 59.9 We 
Nonferrous metals 84.5 45.4 
Building materials 95.6 33.3 
Lumber 189.1 51.38 


*7 months average 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the steel price index average 
in 1939 was 95.8, and for May of this 
year 128.6, an increase of 34.2 per cent. 
Even the July increases will lift steel to 
only 45 per cent over 1939, as compared 
with 90 per cent for all commodities 
and 105 per cent for weekly earnings of 
steel Wage earners. 


Auto Builders Raise 
Prices 2-7 Per Cent 


FIRST major consumer goods price 
increases to follow the advance in steel 
prices came frem the automotive indus- 
try. 

General Motors Corp. advanced prices 
on its automobiles and trucks from 2 
to 6 per cent, with incfeases on auto- 
mobiles ranging from $57 to $168 a unit. 
Price adjustments on nonautcmotive parts 
will follow the same general pattern as 
for passenger cars and trucks. 

Packard Motor Car Co. followed with 
increases on all models, ranging from 
3 to 7 per cent, with individual models 
raised from $82 to $200. 

C. E. Wilson, G. M. 
plained the increases were designed to 


president, ex- 


“meet in part recently increased labor 
and material costs.” The increase, first 
since November, 1946, is necessitated by 
the following advances in costs: Labor, 
up 12 per cent as result of the contract 
signed with the United Automobile 
Workers in April; steel costs, up 17 per 
cent since November; pig iron, up 29 per 
cent; copper, up 26 per cent; coal, up 
22 per cent; tin, up 22 per cent; lead, 
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NEW COLD FINISHED STEEL PRODUCER: Shown above 
is the partially completed plant of the recently organ- 
ized Precision Drawn Steel Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., 
which is scheduled to go into production Nov. 1, with 
a capacity of 50,000 tons of cold finished steel a year. 
The facility will have 50,000 sq ft of floor area, with 
equipment to be installed for straight line production 
and to include draw benches, straightening machines, 
turning and grinding machines and conveyors for expe- 
diting the handling of materials. A full range of stand- 
ard sizes and special shapes will be produced. 
Chairman of the new firm is Ralph Cornell, Wood- 
bury, N. J., who heads a construction company under 
his name. President is Paul W. Newcomb, formerly 





sales manager of Keystone Drawn Steel Co., Spring 
City, Pa., with which he was associated for 20 years. 
George H. Hulse, formerly assistant general purchasing 
agent, Philco Corp., Philadelphia, and for 18 years 
with that firm, has been named | vice president 
and secretary of Precision. Henry J. Bauman is vice 
president and general manager. Previously Mr. Bau- 
man had for six years been manager of the Cold 
Drawn Bar Division, Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Co., 
Los Angeles, and for a similar period prior to that had 
been vice president and general manager of Empire 
Finished Steel Corp., Newark, N. J., following a 10-year 
affiliation with Keystone where he had been general 
superintendent 











up 43 per cent; cotton, up 23 per cent; 
and wool, up 12 per cent. 

Only price reduction has been in crude 
rubber, which has been reduced 30 per 
cent from wartime levels. This has been 
partially cffset by the increase in cotton 
and in labor in tire manufacturing plants. 

Packard attributed its price advances 
to the higher costs of materials and parts, 
such as steel, brakes and wheels. Pack- 
ard incurred a loss of $1,872,634 in the 
first six months. 

Other metalworking companies are 
conducting cost studies to determine 
what price adjustments will be made 
necessary by the cost increases. Many in- 
dicate some adjustment will be necessary 
but say several weeks will be required to 
determine the amount. 

Makers of electrical household ap- 
pliances generally indicated they will 
wait about 30 days before announcing 
price action. Many say that if they could 
obtain a sufficient quantity of steel and 
other- materials at quoted prices they 
would be able to absorb the recent steel 
price advance. The difficulty arises, how- 
ever, when they either must buy steel 
through irregular channels at fancy prices 
or accept substitute materials which must 
be reworked before using. 

Actually the steel price increase alone 
would not be sufficient to disturb the 
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price structure. The steel price increases 
average less than one-third cent a tb 
and would add only $11 to the cost of 
the average passenger automobile, re- 
quiring 3500 lb steel. 

For other typical consumer items, the 
new steel price will add about 65 cents 
to the price of a mechanical refrigerator 
(200 Ib steel), 90 cents to an office desk 
(300 Ib), $5 to a farm tractor (1500 Ib), 
8 cents to a lawn mower (28 Ib), 39 
cents to a kitchen cabinet (130 Ib), and 
6 cents to a garbage can (20 Ib). 


Consumer Credit Controls 
To Be Lifted by Nov. 1 


Major factor in causing Congress to 
vote an end to all controls on consumer 
credit on Nov. 1, 1947, was the record 
of the Federal Reserve Board in apply- 
ing such controls. When the board last 
December revised its regulation W, it 
left only 12 commodities under curbs. 
Such action, said Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott 
(Rep., Mich.), chairman of the House 
Banking & Currency Committee, was dis- 
criminatory against certain industries, and 
also against many consumers—especially 
veterans—who had not built up savings 
during the war. 

The real intention in retaining only 12 
commodities under curbs, Mr. Wolcott 


pointed out, was to relieve material short- 
ages, particularly those of steel, as can 
be seen from calling off the commodities 
on which curbs were retained. These 
include automobiles, household stoves and 
ranges, dishwashers, ironers, refrigerators 
and food freezers, washing machines, 
room-unit air conditioners, radios, va- 
cuum cleaners, sewing machines, phono- 
graphs. 

“The policy,” said Mr. Wolcott, 
“smacks of a benevolent government di- 
recting the people as to what they shou!d 





or should not buy of discriminating 
against the very people against whom 
Congress does not want to discriminate 
—the people who did not save money 
during the war or who have lost their 
savings. If there is good reason for con- 
trolling consumer credit, why not regu- 
late diamond rings, fur coats, and other 
luxuries?” 

Now that Congress has put an end to 
consumer credit control as of Nov. 1, 
observers feel that there exists a general 
belief in the government that the use of 
credit will increase rapidly—and_ that 
such an increase is only natural, and to 
a considerable extent desirable. 

In the meantime, the Federal Reserve 
Board tentatively has decided to con- 
strue the congressional action as a man- 
date and proposes to continue its present 
controls until Nov. 1. 
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Circumvention of 
New Labor Law 
Brings Criticism 


Agreements exempting unions 
from Taft-Hartley Act are de- 


plored. NLRB believes such 
clauses unenforceable 


AGREEMENT between the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. and the United Automobile 
Workers-CIO last week on a contract pro- 
vision concerning union financial respon- 
sibility sections of the new Taft-Hartley 
labor law has prompted comments that 
big business is capitulating headlong to 
demands of the unions and co-operating 
with them in sidestepping the new law. 
Only last month the United Mine Work- 
ers-AFL won a circumvention of the new 
labor law through their new contract 
which states that miners are to work 
when “willing and able” instead of agree- 
ing as in old contract not to strike. 

Elsewhere, unions were continuing 
their onslaught against the new labor 
law. This kept closed the plants of the 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit, sup- 
plier to Ford, with a result that imme- 
diately after Ford averted a strike in its 
own plants it suspended assembly opera- 
tions nearly a week because of a lack of 
supplies from Murray Corp. At Wash- 
ington, suit was filed in district court 
by the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica asking for a judgment declaring the 
new Taft-Hartley Act unconstitutional. 
The issues, reports from Washington said, 
such as to be settled, however, 
S. Su- 


are not 
short of a decision from the U. 
preme Court. 


Steelworkers Plan Attac' 


Another attack shaping up against the 
Taft-Hartley law ‘is that of the United 
Steelworkers of America-CIO, which has 
called its entire staff of directors and staff 
representatives from all of the 34 dis- 
tricts of the United States to a meeting 
Aug. 11 in Pittsburgh. At this meeting, 
they are to be acquainted with all pro- 
visions of the new labor law and briefed 
for an intense political drive of the CIO 
Political Action Committee for defeat in 
1948 elections of congressmen who voted 
for the Taft-Hartley law and for over- 
riding the President’s veto of it. 

The agreement which Ford Motor Co. 
and the union reached concerning union 
financial responsibility under the new la- 
bor law provides that a committee shall 
attempt to work out a solution to the 
question of union liability for damages 
by suit for breach of contract. Total 
time spent in such deliberations and nego- 
tiations is not to exceed one vear. Mean- 
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NLRB MEMBERS SWORN IN: Two new members of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the general counsel take the oath of office under 
interim appointments made by the President, following failure of the Sen- 
ate to confirm their nominations. Left to right: J. Copeland Gray, Buffalo, 
a labor consultant; Abe Murdock, former senator from Utah; Robert N. 
Denham, the new general counsel and former trial examiner for the 
board; Judge George D. Neilson, who administered the oath. NEA photo 








while, the union, its officers and mem- 
bers shall not be liable for breach of con- 
tract because of any strike or work stop- 
page which may occur during the period 
of these deliberations and negotiations. 
This in effect means the union will be 
free during that period, perhaps as long 
as a year, from some of the important 
clauses of the Taft-Hartley law. 


That freedom has prompted numerous 
industrial spokesmen to charge that Ford 
has sidestepped the issue of union lia- 
bility under the new law and left the 
problem for other companies to face. 
The spokesmen point out that the ar- 
rangement worked out by Ford and the 
union is a face-saving action by both 
sides. Ford, they say, did not completely 
waive its rights under the new law to 
hold the union responsible but gave the 
union temporary exemptior, which, how- 
ever, can run as long as a year, the length 
of some labor-management contracts. And 
regardless of the type of agreement, the 
union, observers say, got what it want- 
ed—exemption from financial responsi- 
bility under the new labor law. 

In view of such agreements as have 
been reached by Ford and by the coal 
mine operators, there arises among ob- 
servers the ‘question how can legislators 
be expected to pass laws to protect em- 
ployers if the latter scuttle what they 
had wanted and been given. 

Analysts of the situation are puzzling 
over what is prompting industry to co- 
operate with the unions in circumventing 


the new law. Among questions they 





raise are: 1. Are the tremendous con- 
sumer demand and prospects for sub- 


stantial profits influencing industry to 


y 

endeavor to keep operating at any price 
even if it necessitates major concessions 
to labor? 2. Is a desire to avoid pre- 
cipitation of a recession through serious 
strikes influencing industry to accede to 
union demands? 3. In making major 
concessions to labor is industry, which is 
traditionally Republican, seeking to miti- 
gate in 1948 elections union retaliation 
against the Republicans, the party that 
dominated Congress when the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law was enacted? 

Still another question that comes to 
the minds of analysts is, “How can a 
union claim a right to force an employer 
to forego his rights under the law?” 

What appears to be an answer to that 
question is a report the National Labor 
Relations Board officials believe contract 
clauses designed to circumvent provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law will not 
be enforceable in court. An NLRB spokes- 
man said the feeling at NLRB head- 
quarters is that no two parties can get 
together and contract away a public right. 

To appraise the adequacy of the new 
labor law, the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to Study Labor-Management Re- 
lations will look into the labor histo y 
of 20 employers—10 with “good” and 
10 with “bad” labor records. As a result, 
the committee hopes to be prepared to 
introduce such additional labor legisla- 
tion as may be needed when Congress 
convenes for the 1949 regular session. 
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Title to 92,000 
Machine Tools 


Given Services 


Control of JANMAT-tagged ma- 
chine tools passes from WAA to 
Army and Navy, who may now 
store or sell them 


WASHINGTON 

COMPLAINTS that regional offices 
of War Assets Administration are still 
not following effective policies in selling 
surplus government-owned machine tools 
continue to be received by the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures; however, jt 
now appears unlikely the subcommittee 
will hold the hearings on machine tool 
disposal which jt planned to conduct 
during the summer. 

One reason is the recent passage by 
both houses of Congress of S. 1198, 
which authorizes the armed services to 
take and retain title to stand-by machine 
tools—estimated as approximately 92,000 
in number—so that all tools bearing 
JANMAT tags now are definitely off the 
market as far as WAA js concerned. 
Previously there had been doubts as to 
whether WAA was warranted in post- 
poning sales of these tools which the 
War and Navy departments wanted to 
keep for stand-by purposes in event of 
a national emergency. 


Disposal Program May Be Affected 


Top WAA officials are re-examining 
the whole machine tool disposal program 
in view of the congressional action, The 
services, too, are surveying their antici- 
pated needs in event of another war and 
will determine which of the tools they 
will want to keep and which they will 
offer for sale. Because of the heavy cost 
of preparing the tools for storage and 
shipping them to suitable warehouses, 
the services will retain no more than 
their minimum needs. 


Another reason for calling off the 
summer machine tool disposal hearings 
is that the subcommittee chairman, Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (Rep., Mich.), is fully 
occupied in the examination of the Kaiser- 
Hughes flying boat contract and other 
matters as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee for Investigating the National De- 
fense, 

Although enactment of S. 1198 takes 
the 92,000 machine tools off the hands 
of WAA, it does not eliminate the pos- 
sibility of their sale in the domestic 
market. Indications are that most of them 
will be dismantled, preserved in grease, 
packed and warehoused; however, the 
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OVERSEAS COMMITTEE: Arrangements for foreign machine tool men 
visiting the National Machine Tool Show in Chicago, Sept. 17-26, will be 
made by the overseas committee, members of which are shown above. 
Left to right, sitting: L. D. McDonald, vice president, Warner & Swasey 
Co.; A. S. Keller, foreign sales committee chairman, and vice president, 
Pratt & Whitney; Donald M. Pattison, dinner committee chairman, and 
sales manager, Warner & Swasey Co.; James C. Hebert, general sales 
manager, Jones & Lamson Machine Co.; Ray F. Ingram, vice president, 
Landis Tool Co. Standing: Tell Berna, general manager, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association; Alan E. Stubbs, foreign sales manager, Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co.; George Gorton Ill, vice president, George Gorton 
Machine Co.; Albert E. Henn, machinery sales manager, National Acme Co. 








services will look carefully at their re- 
duced appropriations and at the cost of 
holding the tools in standby before they 
determine to keep all of them. 

In addition to giving the services title 
to the $828 million worth of machine 
tools, the act also gives the two services 
authority to lease 77 key war plants to 
private operators with the stipulation 
that they be kept in readiness for recap- 
ture by the services and resumption of 
war production at short notice. These 
plants cost the government $462 million, 
bringing the total cost of facilities and 
tools to $1,290 million. 


Cleveland WAA Office Aids 
Dealers in Selling Tools 


With War Assets Administration’s 
largest inventory of surplus machine tools 
located in the Cleveland region, special 
efforts are being made by Director James 
H. Frier Jr. to acquaint machine tool 
dealers with a “one-stop” service which 
has been inaugurated in the area to as- 
sist dealers not only in buying from 
WAA but also in selling the equipment 
they acquire. 

The new service soon will have tabu- 
lated an estimated $100 million worth of 
surplus equipment and will have a veri- 
fied inventory for each location where 
sales are to be held. It will further have 
a check system to advise customers on 
the availability of their orders and will 


provide a faster method for payment 
and delivery of equipment. 


New York fob Price Set Up 
For Diamond Punch Presses 


Diamond Machine Tool Co., Los 
Angeles, has instituted a new sales policy 
on its line of punch presses which will 
reduce the price of tools in eastern 
markets. Effective July 30 the company 
began selling its presses fob Los Angeles 
and New York. Previously it had sold 
only on an fob Los Angeles basis. Plans 
are being made to store tools shipped by 
water to the East Coast in a warehouse 
in New York. 

The company makes punch presses of 
9, 14, 30 and 31-ton capacities. 


Mexican Machinery Group 
Asks for Sales Monopoly 


Under a proposal advanced by the 
Mexican Association of Machinery Im- 
porters, a group which claims to repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the country’s ma- 
chinery dealers, all government pur- 
chases of machinery and related items in 
Mexico would be made through the asso- 
ciation, aceording to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Association members have been ad- 
versely affected, it is said, by importation 
by non-member dealers of surplus prop- 
erty sold to them by WAA, 
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Automotive Industry Receives 
26 Per Cent of Alloy Steel 


Reports for 1946 also show greatest tonnage of stainless steel 


shipments go to converters and processors. 


Largest product 


delivery of alloy was in hot-rolled bars, while largest product 


shipment of stainless was in cold-rolled strip 


PWENTY-SIX per cent of all ship- 
ments of alloy steel in 1946 went to the 
automotive industry, according to an an- 
nual report just issued by the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. The 


report covers 62 producers of alloy steel. 


This percentage gave the auto indus- 
try 865,869 net tons of alloy steel prod- 
ucts out of a net total of 3,325,122 tons, 
as is shown in the accompanying table. 
Of the 865,869 tons, 611,289 consisted 
of hot-rolled bars, this latter figure rep- 
resenting the largest total shipment of 
any product to any of the market classi- 
Also, the hot- 
rolled bars was proportionately high to 


fications. shipment of 
other consuming and market groups, with 
a result this product reached a higher to- 
tal than any other alloy steel product 
1,339,189 tons, 40 
per cent of all shipments of alloy steel. 


and aggregated net 

In second place among the consuming 
groups was the converting and _ process- 
ing 793,730 
net tons of alloy steel products, the bulk 
of them 
billets, slabs, sheet bars, seamless tube 
Of the 793,- 


730 tons, the converters and processors 


classification. It received 


consisting of ingots, blooms, 


rounds and hot-rolled bars. 


sent 251,563 tons on to members of the 
industry for conversion into further fin- 
ished products, or for resale. 

Fourth largest shipment of a product 
to a consuming group was 266,864 tons 
of hot-rolled sheets to the electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment classification. 

Among the high-ranking groups in ton- 
nage of alloy steel received were: Third 
place, machinery, industrial equipment 
and tools; fourth, electrical machinery 
fifth, 


and distributors; and sixth, rail transpor- 


and equipment; jobbers, dealers 


tation. 


The various market groups combined 
under the heading of unclassified received 
a total of 402,837 net tons out of the 
net total of 3,325,122 tons of alloy steel 
shipped in 1946, 
96,328 net tons. 


Exports accounted fcr 


The institute’s annual report on ship- 
ments of stainless steel products in 1946 
shows that of a net movement of 293,- 
876 tons, the greatest tonnage to classi- 
fied groups went to converters and proc- 
essors, their receipts amounting to 99,- 
599 net tons. 


83,717 tons to members of the industry 


However, they forwarded 


for conversion into further finished prod- 





The institute report 


ucts, or for resale. 
covers 34 producers of stainless, 

In second place in receipts of stainless 
steel were jobbers, dealers and distribu- 
tors, whose total was 57,326 tons. Other 
high-ranking groups in the receipts of 


stainless were: Third place, automotive, 
excluding tractors; fourth, appliances, 
utensils and cutlery; fifth, machinery, in- 
dustrial equipment and tools; and sixth, 
domestic and commercial equipment 
other than appliances, utensils and cut- 
lery. 

Market groups combined under “un- 
classified” received shipments of stainless 
totaling 81,655 net tons. Exports totaled 
8736 net tons. 

Largest product shipment of stainless 
was that of cold-rolled strip, which ac- 
counted for 95,821 net tons, or 32 per 
cent of all stainless shipments. Other 
products ranking high in net total ship- 
ments were: Cold-rolled sheets, 71,800 
net tons; hot-rolled sheets, 30,469; hot- 
rolled bars, 29,675; cold-finished 
bars, 22,283. 

Other than 68,441 net tons of ingots, 
blooms, billets, sheet bars and 
seamless tube rounds shipped to convert- 


and 


slabs, 


ers and processors, the largest shipment 
of any stainless steel product to a con- 
suming group was 30,364 net tons of 
cold-rolled strip to the auto industry. 


Carnegie-lIllinois To Supply 
Special Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 


Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has announced that it is prepared 
to meet, with reasonable limitations, a 


demand for hot-rolled alloy steel bars 


Distribution of Alloy Steel Products by Market Classifications 


(Net Tons) 


Market Semifinished Wire 
Classification Steel Rods 
Converting and Processing 306,307 5,145 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 4,806 
Construction, Maintenance 149 29 
Contractors’ Products 667 
Automotive, excl. Tractors 20,239 218 
Rail Transportation 2,776 
Shipbuilding 367 
Aircraft 1,853 
Oil, Gas Drilling 15,121 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumber 
ing 686 
Agricultural 2,22: 
Machinery, Industrial Equip- 
ment, Tools 20,138 27 
Elec, Mach., Equipment 932 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery 277 
Other Domestic, Commercial 
Equipment 55 
Containers 6,665 
Ordnance, other Military 698 
Unclassified 57,550 1,434 
Export 2,160 4 
rotal 443,669 6.857 
*Less shipment to members 
of industry for conver- 
sion 84,417 1,806 
Net Total 359,252 5,051 


° All of these shipments were 
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made to the group classified as 


Hot Cold Tool 
Structural houed Finished Steel 
Shapes Plates Bars Bars Bars 
6 50,212 372,900 12,987 985 
1,153 9,049 77,681 25,296 10,075 
1,935 4,376 6,211 342 2 
873 559 1,721 184 82 
2,597 7,659 611,289 34,613 967 
22,344 40,187 21,076 725 141 
24 901 4.350 704 81 
1,743 1,895 2.043 81 

256 81 45,736 1,734 14 
358 1511 5,675 1,090 575 
265 916 14,804 4,100 84 
6,485 35.376 144.860 51,876 9,590 
551 12. 644 1,765 286 

11 87 1178 461 84 

117 84 1,987 2,338 547 
1,149 234 19 

27 584 272 60 

6,459 111,549 25,538 38,858 

906 5,478 39,935 358 

37,330 166,652 1,476,309 166,426 62,531 
6,560 137,120 1,274 463 

37,3830 160,092 1,339,189 165,152 62,068 


“Converting and Processing.” 





Mechanical Hot Cold 

Seamless Pressure Drawn Rolled Rolled 

Tubing Tubing Wire Sheets Sheets 

6,712 3,542 9,510 4,737 1,183 

65,781 4,682 511 18,024 7,370 

10,327 799 3,326 2,193 

663 22 10,958 11,229 

4,358 4,699 2,835 92,120 61,733 

748 241 82 42,407 5,948 

94 13 209 82 

1,672 255 63 1,579 52 

14,974 412 160 4 

307 756 4 

81 559 342 2,752 1,015 

93,109 2,858 1,926 14772 1,624 

17 12 15 266,864 45,523 

13 69 4 6,020 21,476 

845 22 176 4,756 21,827 

19 3,775 2,474 

31 11 138 63 

45,487 1,564 9,474 74,027 2,563 

15,884 293 2 26,491 2,443 

261,101 20,053 24,909 570,871 188,806 
4,362 575 652 7,561 


19,478 24,257 563,310 188,806 
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with hardening characteristics more re- 
stricted than in standard specifications. 
Because of the closer metallurgical con- 
trol in manufacture, the corporation said, 
specification of the restricted range steels 
will entail a price extra amounting to 10 
per cent of the net for grade. 


U. S. Steel Products Co. 
Contemplates Plant Addition 


United States Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has completed plans for a 32,000- 
sy-ft addition to its plant near Dolton. 
Ill., Robert W. McClendon, district man- 
ager of this U. S. Steel subsidiary, has 


announced, 


Four new buildings are to be added 
to the existing plant, plus added ware- 
house space both for stcrage of sheet 
metal and other raw materials and for 
handling and mixing of paints. 


Chicago’s 1947 Industrial 
Projects Match 1946 Volume 


Industrial developments in the Chicago 
area thus far this year have kept pace 
with the record peacetime volume ol 
1946, according to the industrial depart- 
ment, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 

During the first seven months of this 
year 227 projects have been announced, 
consisting of new construction and ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities and acquisi- 
tions of lands and buildings. Total ex- 
penditure for all developments has 
amounted to $106,093,000 this year. In 
the same period of 1946 there were 211 


projects valued at $109,270,000. 


During 1946 


Hot Cold All Other Total 
Rolied Rolled Alloy (All 
Strip Strip Products Products) 

10,039 3,823 5,642 793,730 
472 444 1,075 226,419 
9,768 962 63 40,482 
130 729 13,804 41,621 
15,781 6,187 576 865,869 
1,878 259 839 139,601 
172 6,997 
89 240 51 11,616 
118 l 78,611 
30 81 11,073 
374 19 27,534 
4,010 2,842 1,027 387,520 
36 28,904 14 357,563 
287 4,180 49 34,196 
944 4,312 13 38,023 
65 35 14,435 
95 4 2,230 
193 5,202 22.939 402,837 
63 1,762 549 96,328 
44,372 59,846 46,953 3,.576,685- 
5,399 212 1,162 251,563 
38,973 59,634 45,791 8,325,122 
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E. G. Grace Refutes Charge Steel 
Facilities Expansion Inadequate 


Chairman of Bethlehem Steel Corp. points to heavy expendi- 
tures for additional plant since end of the war and to delays in 


construction occasioned by strikes and slowdowns. 


Says in- 


dustry’s policy is to keep ahead of demand 


REFUTING charges that the steel in- 
dustry was remiss in not supplying great- 
er capacity to meet current steel de- 
mands, Eugene G. Grace, chairman, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., pointed recently to 
heavy expenditures authorized by the 
industry for expansion since the war 
and to delays beyond its control in get- 
ting this work along. He emphasized 
also losses in production at existing facili- 
ties because of strikes and slowdowns— 
more than 12 million tons of steel were 
lost last year alone because of these dif- 
ficulties. 

In 1945, he said, the industry spent 
$148 million for expansion; last year 
$291 million; and this year, according 
to estimates, will spend about $500 mil- 
lion. This work, he indicated, along with 
present facilities, should much more than 
take care of any reasonable demand for 
steel; and much more of it would be in 
operation today were it not for unex- 
pected delays in equipment and materials, 
many of which can be directly traced 
to labor disturbances. Flat rolled prod- 
ucts have been in especially stringent 
demand. Yet increases in flat-rolled pro- 
ducing facilities have been seriously re- 
tarded because of these circumstances. 

Mr. Grace said the policy of the indus- 
try over the years has been to keep ahead 
of demand. He pointed out that in the 
20 years, beginning with 1922, there 
hadn’t been a single year in which de- 
mand had fully taxed capacity. Even in 
the boom year 1929, he said, production 
amounted to no more than 88.5 per cent. 

Various charges today of an actual steel 
shortage were unwarranted, he thought. 
He cited the car building program, de- 
claring emphatically that the car shortage 
was not due to a shortage of steel. In 
fact, he said it was his belief that some 
carbuilders were going to “shut off” on 
shipments of steel, as they now were 
receiving more than they can _ handle. 
He said that steel producers this year 
had promised Washington they would al- 
locate sufficient tonnage to enable car- 
builders to meet certain given schedules, 
and that they had more than kept their 
bargam. At present, he said carbuilders 
are turning out no more than 5500 cars 
per month, although schedules were set 
up for an output of 10,000 cars per 
month by this time. 

He also thought that the steel industry 
should not be called upon to expand 


to meet various temporary and artificial 
demands; nor did he think it should be 
called upon to build up capacity to take 
care of the rehabilitation of Europe for 
a few years. Expeditious handling of the 
present expansion program, along with 
a continued period of sustained high 
steel production, would take care of all 
reasonable domestic needs, and still leave 
a reasonable margin for export. 
Bethlehem spent $29 million for im- 
provements and expansion in the second 
quarter, bringing the total for the first six 
months up to $53 million. The corpora- 
tion will spend an additional $132 mil- 
lion to complete its present program. 
Interestingly, Mr. Grace said that Bethle- 
hem had to add $9 million to expansion 
costs in the last quarter to meet the 15 
per cent wage increase alone. 
Bethlehem’s payroll in the second quar- 
ter was $108 million against $101 million 
in the first quarter and $101 million in 
the second quarter of last year; number 
of employees was 141,500, against 140,- 
400 and 147,100, respectively. Earnings 
per hour in the last quarter reached a 
new peak for the company of $1.592, 
against $1.486 in the preceding quarter. 
Commenting on shipbuilding, he said 
that present prospects are that by the end 
of this year nearly all of the ways in the 
American yards will be empty. 


Inland Lights New Blast 
Furnace at Indiana Harbor 


Inland Steel Co. has for the first time 

lighted its blast furnace “A” at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. This furnace is one of two 
stacks of 427,000 tons annual capacity 
built by the government during the war 
and acquired by Inland last October 
after the DPC plant was declared sur- 
plus. ;, 
The other stack, furnace “B”, was 
blown ii as sooa as Completed .vov. 10, 
1943, but because the war needs for 
iron were met, construction of “A” fa- 
cility was suspended. During recent 
months Inland completed the construc- 
tion work. 


With this addition, Inland now has 
eight blast furnaces with annual capacity 
of 2,502,000 tons. Seven of the furnaces 
are operating currently; the company’s 
No. 3 went down Aug. 1 for repairs to 
require six or seven weeks. 
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Steel shortage likely to become issue in 1948 national elections. 


Democrats pushing for production capacity expansion. 


Sen- 


ator Murray suggests government should build plants if private 


industry does not 


REPUBLICAN leaders in Congress are 
beginning to fear that the steel short- 
age, if it continues to be felt that long, 
may be an important factor in winning 
votes for the Democrats in the 1948 elec- 
tions. That is one of the reasons why 
Sen. Edward Martin (Rep., Pa.) has ar- 
ranged to hold a conference with steel 
industry Jeaders about the middle of 
August. 

Some of the Democrats, falling in with 
the CIO argument, are accusing the steel 
industry of working against the common 
good by seeking high prices and profits 
based on an economy of scarcity which 
will, incidentally, generate a lot of un- 
employment, They are accusing the Re- 
publicans of failure to protect the coun- 
try against such a steel policy. 

The steel attitude is based on long 
years of experience—that the present 
huge demand for steel is due to the vac- 
uum created by wartime shortages for 
civilian purposes, that when the backlog 
demand has been filled the normal de- 
mands will be considerably less than at 
present, and that it therefore would be 
unwise to expand present capacity, par- 


ticularly in view of the present high 
level of construction costs. 

Republican leaders feel this argument 
lacks political sex appeal in the face of 
the Democratic argument that the nation 
wants nothing less than full employment, 
that it needs more steel than it now is 
getting to sustain full employment—and 
what are we waiting for? To rebut this 
argument, Senator Martin needs some- 
thing more than the explanation that the 
present steel supply will be adequate 
when demands are smaller than at pres- 
ent, when business is less brisk, and em- 
ployment is at a reduced rate. 





Taking no account whatever of ordi- 
nary business considerations, of the ne- 
cessity for businessmen and investors to 
plan realistically if they are going to stay 
in business, that experienced campaigner, 
Sen. James E. Murray (Dem., Mont.), has 
built up on the basis of the steel short- 
ages a new variation of that ohd theme 
—the “full dinner pail.” For a full din- 
ner pail, contends Senator Murray, we 
need more steel—so let’s have more steel. 

The nub of a long speech recently 
made by Senator Murray on this subject 





United States solicitor general. 








NEW SOLICITOR GENERAL: Chief Justice of the United States Fred M. 
Vinson, left, administers oath of office to Philip B. Pearlman, right, new 
Looking on is Attorney General Tom 
Clark, center. NEA photo 
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is this: “If the industry fails to expand, 
or if it contracts to 80 million tons, as 
has been suggested by some stecl pro- 
ducers, we shall be at least 10 million to 
20 million tons short of what our econ- 
omy needs to work at high levels. This, 
according to the record of unemploy- 
ment in the 1920s and 1930s, means that 
industrial production and recovery would 
be held back and as many as 20 per cent 
of the necessary job opportunities would 
not be available. Ten to 12 million 
people out of a total of around 60 mil- 
lion would be idle. 

“If the leaders in the steel industry 
can take this prospect of mass unem- 
ployment without being greatly con- 
cerned, the public and the Congress of 
the United States cannot. A nation that 
adopted the Employment Act of 1946 as 
an instrument of national policy will not 
again accept depression conditions as a 
basis for industrial policy or decisions of 
the steel industry.” 


States Possible Party Stand 


Senator Murray’s remarks cannot be 
viewed simply as those of a veteran New 
Dealer. The indications are that he is 
paving the way for an argument that will 
be advanced by President Truman and 
his supporters. Apparently with White 
House approval, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers has agreed to make 
a special study of the steel supply-de- 
mand situation and report on it well be- 
fore the end of the year. If this plan 
materializes, as now conceived, then 
President Truman can be expected to de- 
vote part of his January economic report 
to the steel situation and its effects. 

The Murray argument is that: “It 1s 
not sufficient for leaders of industry to 
say that uncertainty of future demand 
makes expansion unwise. That is tanta- 
mount to an abdication of the basic func- 
tion of industrial leaders in our free com- 
petitive enterprise system. If industrial 
leaders are unable or unwilling to take 
risks involved in expanding the produc- 
tive facilities required by a growing pop- 
ulation whose living standards are bound 
to continue to rise, some other assurances 
for maintaining an expanding economy 
must be devised. 

“In the event unaided private capital 
is unequal to the expansion, or unwilling 
to make it, I suggest the use by private 
industrialists of public funds from a gov- 
ernment lending agency on such terms 
and conditions as would insure the most 
rapid development of the needed addi- 
tional capacity. . . . As a last alternative, 
(I would favor) the use ef public funds 
and construction of a government-owned 
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HANDLING STEEL 


Power operated unit unloads steel by pushbutton control 








MonoTractor and 3-Ton hoist 
moves bar stock. 
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Electric hoist with special hook, handles coils to process. 


This tough job is made easy from start to finish 

-unloading stock from truck, to storage, to ma- 
chines, to shipping—American MonoRail Systems, 
to fit any budget, afford faster handling, accurate 
spotting, reduced fatigue, added safety and great- 
ly reduced damage. 


American MonoRail Equipment saves one com- 
pany $20 on every truck unloaded; another saved 
$150 in the first four months. With thousands 


of installations to draw 
from, American Mono- 
Rail Engineers are well 
qualified to offer solu- 
tions involving overhead 
handling equipment. 
This service is offered 
without obligation. 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE @ CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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steel plant to be leased for private op- 
eration.” 

This program has been incorporated 
in a bill Senator Murray will 
polish up after the President’s Council 


which 


of Economic Advisers has made its re- 
port, and drop into the Senate hopper 
next January. 

During the summer, efforts will be 
made to win support for this bill in the 
11 western states that are trying so hard 
to industrialize their economies. In his 
speech, made in the Senate on June 24, 
Senator Murray quoted Walther Math- 
esius of the Geneva Steel Co. as advis- 
ing Idaho businessmen as follows: “For 
the near future, the continuing steel 
shortage not only in the western market 
but in steel markets generally will act 
as a definite deterrent to the establish- 
ment of fabricating plants in the inter- 
mountain area.” 

“The announcement by the Steel cor- 
poration that it is unwilling to take steps 
to insure the development of the West 
amply confirms the fears of those of us 
who declared our opposition to the sale 
of the Geneva steel plant to this great 
monopoly,” declared Senator Murray. 

This is the situation which Senator 
Martin will have in mind when he meets 
with steel industry spokesmen the mid- 
dle of August. He is particularly con- 
cerned because, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Steel, he has acted as the agent 
for the Senate as a whcle in looking into 
the steel situation. Every member of 
the Congress has received daily one or 
more complaints that the steel shortage 
is causing hardships among his constit- 
uents, 

In the Senate these complaints have 
been routed to Mr. Martin’s subcommit- 
tee: hundreds of them come in the in- 
ter-office mail each morning. Senator 
Martin does not think it politically ex- 
pedient to tell the Senate that every- 
thing is going to be all right—when de- 
mands fall off so that the steel supply 
will go round. He, like other Repub- 
lican leaders, is sold on the idea that 
business and employment must be kept 
at high levels, that we must have an ex- 
panding economy, and that we must 
avoid the major depression that usually 
follows in the wake cf a war. In the 
position in which he finds himself, he 
feels he has not yet gotten the final 
helpful answer in his steel investigation. 


Bureau of Mines’ Changes 


In the absence of Senate action on the 
President’s nomination of Dr. James Boyd 
as director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Thomas H. Miller has been appointed 
acting director of the bureau. Mr. Miller 
became assistant director last November 
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and has been with the Bureau of Mines 
in economic and statistical work for near- 
Dr. Boyd, whose confirma- 
tion was opposed by John L. Lewis, con- 
tinues in his former position of special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 


ly 20 years, 


Dr. R. R. Sayers, who recently re- 
signed as director and went back with 
the U. S. Public Health Service, has 
been granted a leave of absence from 
the latter to become chairman of the 
medical board, United Mine Workers’ 





THOMAS H. MILLER 


Welfare & Retirement Fund, by selec- 
three trustees, Ezra Van 
Horn, Thomas Murray and Mr. Lewis. 


tion of the 


Wage-Hour Exemptions 


While no date yet has been set, the 
Wage & Hour Administration definitely 
has decided to hold hearings this fall on 
the present rules governing exemptions 
from the overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. In view 
of the opinions expressed at a recent 
closed meeting with representatives of 
emplcyers and labor unions, there will 
be considerable sharp controversy at the 
Many 
industry representatives in Washington 
are keeping close watch on this situa- 
tion and advising their members. 


hearings over proposed revisions. 


Just where the demand for revisions 
originated is not revealed by the Wage 
& Hour Administration. However, the 
administration contends that its field 
men are having increasing difficulty in 
applying the rules to current applications 
for exemptions. In view of the big 
wage increases in 1946 and 1947, they 
say, there now is little meaning in the 
rule under which, to be exempted, an 
“executive” employee must receive not 
less than $30 a week and an “adminis- 
trative” employee not less than $200 a 
month. At the recent closed meeting 
CIO union spckesmen contended that 
the limit for exemption should be no less 
than $500 a month under present condi- 


WASHINGTON 





tions; such an increase, of course, would 
put additional employees in the union 
collective bargaining process. 


Box Car Shortage 


Sen. Clyde M. Reed (Rep., Kan.) told 
news reporters, after his closed meeting 
with representatives of the steel com- 
panies, the railroads and the car build- 
ers on July 31, that he felt more optimis- 
tic about the prospects for increased pro- 
duction of box cars. The meeting was 
called when the senator received ad- 
vance figures indicating a drop in pro- 
duction in July as compared with June. 

The main reason, the meeting dis- 
closed, was an unbalanced inventory 
condition at car building plants. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, as director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, agreed to act as 
co-ordinator; he will issue instructions 
whereby excess stocks of parts at one or 
more plants will be shifted to others in 
need of them. 


Steel men told Senator Reed that by 
September they will have reached the 
goal, set up last February, of supplying 
enough steel to permit construction of 
10,000 box cars a month, 

As as result of the meeting, Senator 
Reed felt that the box car shortage will 
have been eliminated in time to meet 
shipping demands next year. 


No Business Census in 1948 


The economy drive prevented House 
approval of H. R. 1821—so that there 
now is little likelihood of a Census of 
Business in 1948. The task would have 
required the expenditure of around $14,- 
500,000. The census was approved by 
the Senate and was not killed in the 
House; there the bill was passed over 
without prejudice, so that it can be called 
up at the next session. 

However, it would take a lot of time 
to organize for such a census. The 
Census Bureau would have to work with 
some 3 million social security cards. It 
would have to check with the Treasury 
Department to get correct addresses of 
some millions of businessmen and_ busi- 
ness firms. It would have to organize a 
special field force of 8000 competent 
people. 

Because of the widespread demand 
for such a census it probably eventually 
It is needed to show 
wholesale and retail sales for the ration 
by product groups and by areas. It 
would show employment and payrolls in 
different lines of business, and operating 
expenses. The census would be taken 
every two years, In short, it would pro- 
vide basic information of great value to 
many business houses in helping them to 
steer their activities along sound lines. 


will be authorized. 
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Three Armed Services To Procure 
Needs Independent of Each Other 


Procurement policy under new National Security Act made 
clear in statements by President Truman and Defense Secretary 


Forrestal. 
kept separate 


THE THREE armed forces of the 
United States, under the new National 
Security Act of 1947, will continue to 
conduct procurement independently of 
each other. This was made clear by 
President Truman’s first executive order 
to implement the new law, and by re- 
marks of James V. Forrestal in his first 
press conference as the nation’s first Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


The executive order like the new law 
has separate sections for designating the 
functions, respectively, of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The first duty of 
each is “to organize, train and equip” 
“land forces,” “naval forces,” and “air 
forces.” 

Secretary Forrestal said emphatically 
that each of the three equal branches 
would have ‘its own operating organiza- 


‘tion and that in his capacity as defense 


secretary it would be his duty to obtain 
proper co-ordination and see to it that 
the units composing—in the larguage of 
the new act—the “National Military Es- 
tablishment” operate efficiently. 


To Develop Own Weapons 


Each branch, by the President’s order 
and the law, is given the undivided re- 
sponsibility of developing its own wea- 
pons, tactics, techniques, but is enjoined 
to co-ordinate with the other two in such 
programs. In harmony with the new law, 
the Navy is given a definite mandate to 
maintain the Marine Corps, which will 
do its own procuring and conduct its 
own development and research work, It 
also gives an unqualified mandate under 
which the Navy is to operate its own air 
reconnaissance and provide its own air 
transport, merely co-ordinating its tech- 
niques, tactics, procurement and develop- 
ment with similar work of the Air Force. 


Mr. Forrestal said it would take some 
time to put the new law into complete 
operation. The immediate problem, he 
said, is to find men for the new posts, 
especially for the new Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the National Re- 
sources Board. There should be no com- 
plications about organizing the new Mu- 
nitions Board which is the new name for 
the Joint Army & Navy Munitions Board. 

From the standpoint of industry, an 
important new unit will be the Research 
& Development Board which will con- 
stantly scrutinize research and develop- 
ment activities of the three services. The 
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result, it is expected, will be a greater 
degree of co-ordination of these pro- 
grams, and a stepping up of their tempo. 

Coincidental with the enactment of 
the new setup, the separate services have 
made some further moves away from 
wartime procurement procedure. In par- 
ticular, the Navy and Marine Corps have 
re-instituted the old bid system of pur- 
chase which was interrupted when the 
War Production Board in 1942, by Di- 
rective No. 2, made it mandatory to let 
contracts by negotiation. The practice 
again is to advertise for bids, open and 
read them publicly at a time and place 
designated beforehand, and furnish to 
interested bidders copies of competitors’ 
complete bids when this is desired. The 
Navy’s Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
in announcing this return to old-time 
methods, has asked suppliers to comment 
on this move, and voice any suggestions. 

There will be two exceptions. First, 
public openings will continue taboo on 
purchases of armor plate and many other 
items in a restricted list. Second, while 
the period of scarcities continues, scarce 
commodities will be ordered as a result 
of negotiation. For instance, the Navy is 
badly in need of a number of steel items, 
particularly sheets and concrete reinforc- 
ing bars, and will place tonnage where 
it can with an escalator clause permitting 
price adjustments up to 20 per cent of 
the dollar value of the original order. 

The War Department has resumed, as 
far as possible, its policy of buying in 
small quantities, on the basis of public 
competitive bids, through its Engineer 
and Quartermaster offices located 
throughout United States territory. 

Only one government procurement 
agency continues to buy, as a matter of 
policy, on the basis of negotiation—the 
Maritime Commission, Another, the Pan- 
ama Canal, has returred to the old policy 
of advertising for bids, but unlike the 
Army and Navy, is disclosing no infor- 
mation about bids until after the con- 
tracts have been awarded. 


WAA’s New York Region 
Has New Sales Offerings 


New surplus property sales offerings 
in the New York region, with closing 
dates in August, include varied marine 
equipment, locomotives, tanks and steam 
specialties, automotive vehicles and 


maintenance equipment, gasoline and 
diesel powered generators, machine tools, 
electrical equipment and many other 
items, WAA Regional Director Carl P. 
Malmstrom reports. 

Fresh listings bring the current regional 
total of scheduled sales programs to 160, 
with an overall acquisition cost value of 
almost $148 million. 

Three fixed price sales of marine 
equipment include over $700,000 worth 
of navigation instruments and other gear. 
Several switching and industrial type 
locomotives are included in two other 
fixed price sales with prices ranging 
from $1200 to $6000. Automotive vehic- 
les, replacement parts and maintenance 
equipment, with a total cost value of 
over $1 million, are included in a fixed 
price sale and two sealed bid offerings. 

Both used and unused generators, 
ranging from small sets at $100 to diesel 
powered plants priced at $31,000, are 
listed in two fixed price sales. Currently 
underway is a continuous fixed price sale 
of $5,776,000 worth of machine tools at 
two WAA disposal centers in Buffalo 
and Rochester, N. Y. 

Large, varied inventories of electrical 
equipment, thermal pipe covering, alum- 
inum shapes, foundry equipment, com- 
pressed gas cylinders, wire, cable, and 
$158,000 worth of assorted paints and 
lacquers, incandescent and neon lamps 
and carbon steel tubing are also avail- 


able. 


Army and Navy Project 
Set up for Atomic Energy 


The War and Navy Departments an- 
nounce the approval by General Eisen- 
hower and Admiral Nimitz of a program 
and plan of operation for the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project. 

This project has been established as 
a joint Army-Navy organization which 
will discharge all military service func- 
tions relating to atomic energy. It has 
assumed the responsibility of carrying on 
those military service functions cf the 
Manhattan Project which were retained 
under control of the armed forces at the 
time of turnover of the Manhattan Project 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


WAA To Lease $14 Million 
B-29 Plant in Renton, Wash. 


War Assets Administration has an- 
nounced that the $14 million B-29 and 
B-50 plant at Renton, Wash., operated 
during the war by Boeing Aircraft Corp., 
is for lease on a one-to-four-year basis. 

Situated on a Q9]-acre site, the facility 
has 12 rentable buildings which contain 
approximately 2 million sq ft of floor 


area, 
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Substantial Portion of British 


Steel Expansion Plans Approved 


lron & Steel Board gives go ahead signal on projects totaling 


$500 million. 


Includes expansion in steelmaking, blast furnace 


and rolling mill capacity. Program contemplates scrapping of 


some obsolete facilities 


LONDON 
PROGRESS in the British iron and 
$672 million develop- 
ment program is reported in the monthly 
statistical bulletin of the Iron & Steel 
Federation. To date, plans totaling $560 
million have been worked out in detail by 
the industry and submitted to the Iron 
& Steel Board, which was appointed last 


steel industry’s 


October to supervise the program. Ap- 
proval in detail has been given to plans 
totaling $360 million. 

Certain other plans have been ap- 
general by the board, but 
some details remain to be ironed out be- 
These 
bring the total having overall board ap- 
proval to about $500 million. The re- 
mainder of the proposal still is under 


proved in 


fore a definite start can be made. 


onsideration. 

The original program was formulated 
in May, 1946, and called for the starting 
of the various programs over a period of 
five years and completion in 7% years. 

In estimating the extent to which the 
plan has been submitted in detailed form 
for execution, the figure of the total ex- 
penditure on the schemes submitted of 
$560 million—in relation to the original 
estimated cost of the plan as a whole cf 
$672 million—tends rather to overesti- 
mate the position, Actually about two- 
thirds of the capacity to be built under 
the plan has been put forward in defi- 
nite schemes. The difference between 
the percentage in value terms and in the 
physical terms may of course be due 
either to variations in the schemes as 
worked out in detail, or to a 


rise in prices. 


they are 
As regards costs, an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent over the 
original estimates is forecast, and _ this 
would bring the overall cost of the 
schemes to about $800 million. 

As regards the estimated increase of 
steel producing capacity, it is pointed 
out that the plans are associated with a 
large scrapping of existing plant, much 
of which has still a useful life of a num- 
ber of years. 

Steel Furnaces: On the steel furnace 
building totaling 4,148,000 


tons has been submitted for approval as 


side, new 


against the total in the original plan of 
5,835,000 tons. In addition, arrange- 
ments have been made to convert ap- 
proximately one-third of the steel fur- 


nace capacity at present using producer 
coal to the use of liquid fuel. This will 
in general contribute to increased out- 
put from the plants as some offset to 
the increased cost of firing with fuel oil. 

Among the principal plans already ap- 
proved is theenew steelworks at Margam 
in South Wales with steel furnaces de- 
signed to supply the new continuous 
strip mill, which will produce approxi- 
mately one million tons a year of wide 
coiled strip as a basis for further con- 
tinuous cold rolling into tin plate and 
sheet. Site preparation has already 
started and the first new blast furnace in 
connection with this plant came _ into 
operation at the end of 1946. 

The scheme for a new steelworks at 
Dorman Long’s on the Northeast coast 
has also been approved. This plant in- 
corporates a universal beam mill to pro- 
duce broad flange beams which will ef- 
fect considerable economies in the weight 
of steel involved in structural work. 





In Lincolnshire, extensions to the steel 
melting shop at Lysaghts have been ap- 
proved, together with the scheme for 
the construction of a modern continuous 
billet mill producing 450,000 tons of 


billets a year, Considerable progress 
has already been made, both on the 
steel furnace and the blast furnace side, 
in expanding production in preparation 
for the installation of the new mill. A 
new melting shop at the Appleby-Frod- 
ingham works has been approved and 
construction is well advanced so that it 
should come into operation by the end 
of 1947. The modernization of the 
heavy section mills at these same works 
is also proceeding, 

The rebuilding and enlarging of the 
Round Oak works, based essentially on 
the scrap arising in the Birmingham area, 
has already been started. 


A scheme is under consideration by 
the board for the rebuilding and enlarg- 
ing of the steelworks associated with the 
Summers continuous strip mill for sheet 
production at Shotton. 


The proposed expansion of steel fur- 
nace capacity in Northamptonshire has 
been approved in its general lines. A 
scheme has been worked out by Stewarts 
& Lloyds involving the expansion of pro- 
duction at Corby by over 700,000 tons 
of steel, mainly basic bessemer quality, 
which will give the additional billets re- 
quired for sale and also provide a basis 
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ITALY’S SHIPBUILDING REVIVING: Despite shortages of materials, trade 

restrictions, and currency exchange difficulties, the Ansaldo shipyards, 

near Genoa, Italy, are producing vessels for many European countries. 

The yards employ 7000 workers, 500 of whom are women. 

shows yards from the crane bridge, with two ships ordered by Scandinavian 
countries near completion. NEA photo 
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for the expansion of tube production, 
made particularly urgent by the grow- 
ing export demands. 

Blast Furnaces: Plans submitted pro- 
vide for 2,775,000 tons of new capacity, 
compared with 4,750,000 tons in the 
original plan. Approved plans include 
the extensions in Scuth Wales in con- 
nection with the new steelworks, the 
building of enlarged new furnaces at 
Lysaghts in Lincolnshire and the addi- 
tion of two new large blast furnaces at 
the Appleby-Frodingham works of the 
United Steel Cos., to replace smaller 
units. These will be added to the two 
large modem furnaces completed at Ap- 
pleby and provide a four-furnace unit. A 
third furnace has been approved at 
Consett on the Northeast Coast, which 
will be additional to the first modern 
furnace completed in 1942 and the sec- 
ond furnace which is expected to come 
into operation during the course of 1947. 
A third furnace is also being built at the 
Clyde Ironworks in Scotland which will 
enlarge the two-furnace plant completed 
at the bevinning of the war. Blast fur- 
nace developments at Corby are asso- 
ciated with the new steelworks exten- 
sions. 

Rolling Mills: In the case of billet 
mills, two programs for development on 
home ore fields, in Lincolnshire and 
Northamptonshire, have been approved. 
A scheme for the building of a new four- 
high plate mill, together with the con- 
centration of the production at the Con- 
sett works on plates, has been submitted 
but net yet approved for immediate con- 
struction. Modernization at the Apple- 
by-Frodingham works in Lincolnshire is 
proceeding. Modernization cf the mills 
at the Round Oak Co. on medium sec- 
tions is already under way. The scheme 
for the broad flange beam mill on the 
Northeast Coast, which is much the most 
important scheme in connection with the 
modernization of the production of heavy 
structural material, has been approved. 


In the case of sheet and tin plates, the 
developments already referred to both in 
South Wales and Shotton have been ap- 
proved. In the lighter mills, schemes 
have been approved for a new bar and 
rod mill integrated with the continuous 
billet mill in Lincolnshire and for fur- 
ther strip preduction at Corby. A 10d 
mill at the works of Richard Johnson & 
Nephew has been approved and con- 
struction is already well advanced. The 
new window section mill at Darlington is 
coming into full operation. The plans 
for a new rod mill at the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation have been submitted. 
Schemes have also been approved for 
developments in other finishing sections 
of the industry, for example, in tubes, 
tires and wheels, wire and_ stainless 
steel. 
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Expect RFC Decision On Kaiser 
Steel Plant Refinancing Soon 


Western States Council confers with Washington officials on 
proposal to write down government loan of approximately $100 
million. Kaiser now seeking reduction in San Bernardino County, 


Calif., tax assessment 


DECISION is expected soon on re- 
financing of Kaiser Co.’s Fontana steel 
mill in southern California. 

Members of the Western States Coun- 
cil, headed by Louis B. Lundborg of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
recently returned from Washington 
where they conferred with officials of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., At- 
torney General Clark and congressmen 
regarding the mill. 

Henry Kaiser has proposed that the 
government loan of approximately $100 
million be written down on the same 
formula used in establishing the value 
of the Geneva Steel Co. mill when it 
was purchased from the government by 
U_ S. Steel Corp. Rouchly this would 
mean a writedown of about 80 per cent. 

The Western States Ccuncil delega- 
tion was assured by Washington officials 
that the matter is being studied and ef- 
forts were being made to reach an early 
decision. 

The Kaiser Co. last week asked San 
Bernardino County, Calif., for a reduc- 
tion of $4,280,140 on a $13,375,000 tax 
assessment against the company’s Fon- 
tana mill. 

J. R. Walker, controller for the mill. 
told the San Bernardino board of super- 
visors sitting as a board of equalization 
that Assessor Max Cranmer had_ based 
his estimates on book values rather than 
on actual values. 

Mr. Walker claimed the mill’s value 
is less than indicated because it was 
erected during the war and received 
more wartime “write-off” than is the case 
with other properties. 

The present assessment is 25 per cent 
higher than last year. Attorneys for the 
mill declared it “does not represent a 
true value of the Kaiser holdings.” (Ac- 
cording to California law county as- 
sessors fix a valuation figure of less than 
50 per cent of “going market value” on 
taxable holdings.) 


Consider Consolidated Sale 


Proposed sale of Consolidated Steel 
Corp. to Columbia Steel Co. will be con- 
sidered and voted on by stockholders of 
Consolidated at their annual meeting 
Aug. 29, At a meeting Mar. 3 sufficient 
proxies were received to approve the 
sale, but the meeting was adjourned 


without a final vote at that time because 
of an antitrust suit brought by the gov- 
ernment to restrain the sale. 


Westinghouse Builds Power Plant 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. soon will 
begin manufacture of ten 5000 kw unit 
power plants at its Sunnyvale, Calif., 
plant. These new type “packaged” 
power plants, according to R. A. Neal, 
general manager of the company’s West 
Coast operations, will greatly simplify 
installation of low cost electric plants. 
They will be completely self-contained 
units operating on either coal or oi and 
requiring only the addition of a building 
to house them. 


Raise Western Steel Prices 


Western steel producers have an- 
nounced price increases on most prod- 
ucts in line with the raise initiated by 
eastern mills. In general, western in- 
creases average higher than those made 
in the East, 

Geneva Steel Co., subsidiary of U. S. 
Steel Corp., raised structural shapes, car- 
bon and Manten plates $6 per ton and 
Corten plates $9 a ton. The new f.o.b. 
prices, per 100 pounds, at the Geneva 
mill are: Structural shapes $2.975; car- 
bon plates $3.125; Corten plates $4.725; 
and Manten plates $4,225. 

Columbia Steel Co., U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
West Coast subsidiary, increased prices 
at Pittsburg and Torrance mills 30 cents 
per 100 pounds ($6 a ton) on the fol- 
lowing products; Structural plates, tie 
plates, hot-rolled bars, concrete reia- 
forcing bars, hot-rolled sheets, hot-rolled 
annealed sheets, galvanized sheets, gal- 
vanized flat culvert copper steel sheets, 
well casing sheets and hot-rolled strip. 
Columbia also has increased prices on 
rods, nails and wire products 25 cents 
per LOO, or $5 a ton. 

Kaiser Co.’s mill at Fontana, Callif., 
also increased prices from $3 to $7 a 
ton. The advances are: Plates up $6 a 
ton; structural shapes $6; carbon mer- 
chant bars $6; alloy merchant bars $5; 
cold-rolled carbon bars $7; hot-rolled 
sheets $6; hot-rolled strip $6; carbon 
billets $3 and manufacturers’ wire $5. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. subsidiary, in- 
creased prices an average of $5 a ton. 
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IT ISN’T DONE WITH MIRRORS—TODAY 


When the Roman fleet tried an amphibious oper- 
ation at Syracuse, they ran into a problem of 
high temperature condition that completely non- 
plussed them. Archimedes, according to legend, 
burned them up by focusing the sun’s rays on them 
with mirrors. 

Modern problems of operation at high tempera- 





tures are solved quite simply by using molybdenum 
steels. Their creep strength and excellent prop- 
erties at elevated temperatures assure good per- 
formance when the heat is on. 

We will be glad to send detailed information 
concerning the types of molybdenum steel suitable 
for operation at elevated temperatures. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


Highway construction and maintenance, training of new drivers 
essential if automotive market is not to be stunted artificially. 
Parking facilities must be made available in congested areas at 














moderate prices 


By GEORGE ROMNEY 


Managing Director 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 


IT IS a particular pleasure to accept 
the invitation of STEeEL’s Detroit editor 
to serve as a guest editor for this issue 
of “Mirrors of Motordom,” because the 
steel and automobile industries confront 
some major highway transportation prob- 
lems that will vitally affect their future 
sales and production. 


The automobile and steel industries 
are closely interrelated. The automotive 
industry in normal times is the major cus- 
tomer for steel and steel products, hav- 
ing taken up to 24.5 per cent (1935) 
of the total tonnage of the industry. Fu- 
ture automotive markets and related steel 
markets will depend on vehicle use. It 
is total vehicle mileage that will deter- 
mine vehicle sales and production and 
the size of steel’s largest market. Yet 
with vehicle registrations still below pre- 
war levels, a recent New York Times 
front-page story based on a nationwide 
survey was headlined “Cars Swamp Our 
Cities.” 


Producers Have Responsibility 


Many industries have now reached the 
point where the producers have a respon- 
sibility to themselves and to the public 
beyond that of making a reliable product. 
That is to help make possible the full 
and proper use of their product, once 
it is sold, 

The satisfied customer is the repeat 
customer. The manufacturer is going to 
have just as dissatisfied a customer on his 
hands if he sells a product the buyer 
finds difficulty in using as he would have 
by selling a shoddy product. 

In the case of automobiles we have 
not reached a position where the prod- 
uct cannot be used. However, there is 
ample evidence that their use will be- 
come more and more restricted and diffi- 
cult, lacking intensified, constructive ef- 
forts to dissolve growing barriers. 

In the foregoing I do not mean to im- 
ply any approaching saturation of the 
market. Over the history of the auto- 
mobile industry, forecasters have been 
guessing on when the market would be 
filled up, and not one has been any- 
where near right. Entirely aside from 
the current pent-up demand brought on 
by the war, I foresee a_ continuing 
strong and expanding desire to own and 





GUEST EDITOR 


While STEEL’s Detroit editor 
is on vacation, guest editors have 
been invited to contribute their 
views to Mirrors of Motordom. 
Mr. Romney, whose comment fol- 
lows, directs activities of the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and in this capacity has done 
a most effective job over the past 
eight years, 











use motor vehicles. But the market can 
be stunted artificially. 

People still have need for more and 
more cars, but if barriers to car use 
keep intensifying, then our market cannot 
develop simply because there will be no 
place to drive or park those additional 
needed cars. 

Important among the road blocks that 
stand as limiting factors on future sales 
of vehicles are antiquated highways, in- 
adequate parking facilities, inadequate 
training of drivers, and high accident 
totals. 

Problems in these areas are public 








Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 
Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 

1947 1946 

January . 373,872 126,082 
February . 399,717 84,109 
March ..... 441,793 140,738 
April 449,388 248,108 
May . ... 390,629 247,620 
RES a4 s-akkar 418,919 216,637 
a 400,200° 331,100 
August 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 ms. 3,268,456 

® Preliminary. 
Estimates for week ended: 

July 19 103,091 80,895 

July 26.... 82,712 84,720 

Aug. 2.. 94,408 79,385 

Aug. 9.... 95,000 77,825 
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problems. They are the primary respon- 
sibility of public officials—federal, state 
and local—and other public, civic or 
user groups. Nevertheless, industries 
whose products are important in pro- 
viding highway transport facilities should 
give active support to those groups who 
carry the primary responsibility in these 
matters. 


Most of the barriers to vehicle use 
have developed over a long period to 
their present acute proportions. The 
case of highway deficiencies is typical. 
In 1908, there was just one mile of 
modern improved hard surface _inter- 
state highway in the United States. That 
mile of road was just north of Detroit 
and is today a part of the city street 
system. 


The one mile was the forerunrer of 
the good roads mdvement which pulled 
the country out of the mud and has re- 
sulted today in 235,000 miles of pri- 
mary federal aid highway system, which, 
together with secondary roads, comprises 
the greatest highway network in the 
world, 


But that network was already becom- 
ing seriously antiquated before the war 
and the suspension of construction 
throughout the war years has brought 
us now face to face with a serious prob- 
lem. The seriousness of this situation 
is emphasized by the fact that of the 
primary road mileage of the highest 
type, 42 per cent will wear out in the 


next ten years. A much larger per- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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centage is already inadequate in terms 
of present traffic volume. 

The parking problem is as acute as 
the highway problem. Many parking lot 
sites are being blotted out by new build- 
ing construction. In one city, Pitts- 
burgh, a survey showed that as much as 
17 per cent of the total vehicles on the 
downtown streets were cruisers looking 
for a space to park. 

A car is of little use to a person un- 
less he can drive near to his final desti- 
nation and leave it, but in many cities 
conditions are so bad that curb parking 
is being banned. In short, there is no 
doubt that the traffic congestion and in- 
adequate or too costly parking facilities 
discourage the use of automobiles and 
hence represent a threatening barrier to 
Car sales. 

The severity of these problems in 
terms of car use is illustrated by a sur- 
vey made last year in Washington. Be- 
fore the war 26 per cent of those en- 
tering the downtown area had traveled 
by automobile. That figure had shrunk 
to 15 per cent by 1946. Persons inter- 
viewed attributed the reduction to Wash- 
ington’s parking and congestion condi- 
tions, which are typical of most other 
American communities, 


Driver Training Is Problem 


Driver training or, more accurately, the 
lack of driver training, is another major 
barrier to the future vehicle and steel! 
sales. Over the years as more and more 
people have reached driving age they 
have learned to drive cars on a hit-or- 
miss system, often resulting in highly un- 
safe habits. 


More than 2 million youngsters annual- 


ly reach legal driving age. About half 
become registered drivers but an insig- 
nificant percentage of these is adequately 
trained. Not over 300 of the 25,000 
high schools in the nation have behind- 
the-wheel instruction for their students. 


From the standpoint of automotive 
markets,: this has resulted, significantly 
enough, in the fact that only 7,268,000 
women are registered drivers today out 
of the 25,882,000 between the ages of 
20 and 44, 
in with the major barrier presented by 
highway accidents and fatalities, for many 


And this, incidentally, ties 


women are not only untrained in driving 
but afraid to drive. On highway safety, 
the Public Roads Administration has 
made this significant observation: “No 
other structure made by man has a death 
rate as high as the highway.” 


In the last year, alone, 33,500 people 
died in traffic accidents and nearly a 
million more were injured. This is in 
spite of the fact that through constant 
emphasis on highway safety the groups 
working in the field have been able to 
report a decline in traffic fatalities from 
18 deaths per 100 million miles in the 
1930s, to 9.8 last year. 
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The solution of these problems is far 
more important than its immediate effect 
0a Our two industries. This is well stated 
in this paragraph from a California legis- 
lative report made following a two-year 
fact-finding investigation: 

“Our agricultural, industrial and social 
structure bears the indelible imprint of 
the motor vehicle. The inefficiency ctf 
modern life, whether in business or recre- 
ation, 18 measured in terms of how long 
it takes to move from place to place; 
how much it costs in dollars and cents; 
and how much it costs-in life, limb and 
personal exasperation.” 


The automobile, petroleum, rubber, 
automotive parts and other industries, in 
the public interest as well as in their 
own self-interest, are aggressively sup- 
porting those groups that are working to 
remove these barriers to a full, free, ef- 
ficient and safe use of motor vehicles, 
which is so vital to the economy and the 
public at large. Proved programs have 
been developed. Their application 
throughout the country, before we com- 
plete the filling of the present pent-up 
demand resulting from the war, is im- 
perative if we are to avoid the strangu- 
lating effects of these conditions. 

The job is so big and so pressing that 
the President has provided the leader- 
ship in the development of a tested “Ac- 
tion Program” that has been adopted not 
only nationally but by every state. It 
needs and deserves the support of every 
citizen and particularly of every industry 
importantly affected by highway trans- 
Such support can open the 
way to the kind of continuing, healthy 
progress and expansion in motor vehicle 


portation. 


ownership and use during the next 20 
years that occurred during the two dec- 
ades between the world wars. 


June New Car Registrations 
In 26 States Total 87,826 


New car registrations for June from 
26 states tabulated thus far total 87,826, 
the motor statistical division of R. L. 
Polk & Co., Detroit, has reported. New 
truck registrations from 30 states for 
June totaled 27,016 units, as compared 
with 20,084 units from the same states 
for June, 1946. 

Final registration figures for May 
showed a total of 286,719 new passenger 
cars had been titled during the month 
and 76,901 new trucks. 

Since the first of the year new truck 
registrations have run 62,477 units for 
January; 63,752 for February; 79,344 for 
March; 85,148 for April; dropping back 
slightly in May to the 76,901 figure. It 
is expected that for the first half of the 
vear, when June truck registration tabu- 
lations are completed, that approximately 
430,000 trucks will have been sold for 
the period (as reflected by the registra- 


tion figures). For the first six months of 
1946 total new truck registrations were 
only 231,068. 

New passeenger car registrations, which 
have been at high levels, are expected 
to approximate 1,500,000 for the first 
six months of the vear, it has been esti- 
mated. 


Federal Aid for Highway 
Projects Tops Prewar Mark 


Federal aid highway projects under 
construction as of April 30, 1947, totaled 
$462,325,147, compared with $251 mil- 
lion for the same period in 1941, the 
Public Roads Administration has re- 
ported. 

In addition at that time, there had 
been contracts awarded but not started 
amounting to $90 million; plans approved 
but not under contract amounting to 
$162 million; and projects programmed 
only totaling $664 million. 

States with large federal aid programs 
under construction include California with 
$50 million, Texas with $45 million, 
Pennsylvania with $25 million, Michigan 
with $17 million, New Jersey with $16 
million and New York and Ohio with 
$15 million each. 


Discounts Fears That U. S. 
May Import Most of Its Oil 


Although there has been a gradual in- 
crease in imports of petroleum, it is not 
likely that the United States will ever 
have to import a major share of its needs, 
according to a recently released report 
entitled “United States Petroleum Im- 
port Prospects,” published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and prepared by R. 
L. Trisko of the Fuels and Lubricants 
Section, Office of International Trade. 

Mr. Trisko declares that, if domestic 
petroleum production were to become 
inadequate, the United States would be 
able to meet the deficit by manufactur- 
ing a sufficient volume of liquid fuels 
from non-petroleum sources. 


Truck, Equipment Show 
Featured at Illinois Fair 


A truck and special equipment show 
is one of the features of the Illinois State 
Fair now being held in Springfield, IIl., 
and scheduled to run until Aug. 17. 

More than 2 million visitors are ex- 
pected to view the display which will 
show special Dodge truck equipment 
developed for use on Illinois farms and 
in a large number cf Illinois industries. 
Units in the display will include a four- 
wheel-drive truck with power take-off 
and many other models. 
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PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 


MINIMUM SECTION THICKNESS IS DESIRABLE 


In designing die castings, sections 
should be of minimum thickness con- 
sistent with ease of casting and with 


will not meet service requirements, 
the use of excess thickness (beyond 
allowing a reasonable factor of safety) 


ALLOY SELECTION 


The performance of all die castings 
is based on both good design and 
proper alloy selection. The zinc alloys, 
covered by specifications of both the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, can provide the mechanical 
properties given in the table below. 
Your die caster understands the neces- 
sity for careful control with respect 
to every element involved in alloy 
formulation to assure maximum me- 
chanical properties and dimension: 
stability. 
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adequate strength and stiffness. It merely constitutes needless waste. 


is also desirable for sections to be as 
nearly uniform in thickness as pos- 
sible, thereby avoiding unequal shrink- 
age stresses caused by uneven cooling 
during production. 

Where heavy sections are required 
at certain points of a casting, the 
transition from thick to thin should 
be gradual rather than abrupt. A good 
example of mg ie ge Se alloy die Ft.Lb., %4”x%4” Bar, as cast 43 48 
ON eee ae eee Tensile Strength, Lbs.,/Sq. In. 41,000 47,600 
section above. While the walls of this . wang 9 

2 > Elongation, % in 2 In., as cast 10 7 
casting range from ; to more than Beinell Hard in da 
3 in. thick, a gradual blending of sini eiachaeeaae . 
sections is effected by the use of *Properties are as determined on the Zamak alloys. These values, as cast, are well 
liberal fillets‘ or tapers The extra above the minimum A.S.T.M., and S.A.E, requirements. 


hickness bosses helps roid +A trade mark (registered in the U. S. Patent Office) identifying the zinc alloys 
chic mess at Osses helps to avoid developed by The New Jersey Zinc Company and used in the die casting industry. 
localized stresses when the casting is 


assembled to other units. 





MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF ZINC ALLOYS FOR DIE CASTING 


ZAMAK}-5 
A.S.T.M.-XXV 
$.A.E.-925 


ZAMAK'-3 
A.S.T.M.-XXItl 
$.A.E.-903 


PROPERTIES * 





Charpy Impact Strength 











For additional data on die casting 
design ask us—or your die casting 
source—for a copy of the booklet 
“Designing For Die Casting.” 


Thin sections not only minimize 
weight but are stronger in proportion Thi 
to thickness than heavier sections. Ste 
Thin sections also cool rapidly in the 
dies, thereby increasing the rate of 
production and improving surface 
smoothness. While there is no point 
in specifying a section so thin that it 


zine alloy die cast spark 
plug shield has walls which 
are only .015” to .020” thick. 
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Industrial Paint 
Producer Opens 
New Laboratory 


Research center in full opera- 
tion at Arco Co., maker of 
automotive and _ household 
equipment finishes 


ARCO CO., Cleveland, producer of 
paint, lacquer, enamel and varnish prod- 
ucts primarily for the automotive and 
household equipment industries, has 
completed a new laboratory building to 
house the major portion of its expanded 
research division which is now in full- 
scale operation. 

The two-story facility has three main 
laboratories besides special equipment 
rooms, offices and a reference library. 
Research activities of the company have 
been organized into a products develop- 
ment laboratory, a resin research section, 
an evaluation department, which all are 
located in the new building, and a cus- 
tomer service laboratory situated in an 
older part of the plant where formerly 
all research projects of the 66-year-old 
Arco Co. were housed. 

The products development department 
performs exploration and development 
work on protective coatings of all types, 
and in addition revises formulae result- 
ing from introduction of new raw mate- 
rials or creation of substitute ingredients. 
Some of its equipment includes mills for 
experimental batches, gas-fired, electric- 
heated and infra-red baking ovens and 
spray booth and dip-tank installations. 

Research on resin-based protective coat- 
ings and production control of Arco-orig- 
inated synthetic resins are centered in 
the resin research laboratory. Its note- 
worthy equipment includes a_two-roll 
rubber compounding mill and three pilot- 
plant units. 

The evaluation laboratory tests mate- 
rials, establishes standards and sets up 
qualitative controls governing paint and 
lacquer output. Original apparatus de- 
signed to accomplish these ends has been 
developed by Arco technicians. 

The customer service section, which 
has been expanded, is organized to deal 
largely with short-range problems. 


RB & W Begins 5-Year Plan 
Of Expansion, Modernizing 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., has begun a 
substantial 5-year expansion program 
whereby its present annual steel con- 
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The expanded research and development program being conducted by Arco Co, 

in its recently completed laboratory is directed by Dr. Eugene W. Kanning, 

second from left, director of research; Dr. Edward G. Bobalek, left, manager of 

the resin research department; J. J. McCormick, seated at right, manager of the 

products development laboratory; and David M. Williams, standing, manager of 
the products evaluation department 


sumption of 120,000 tons can be in- 
creased 20 per cent. 

This was recently disclosed by Evans 
Ward, president, along with the fact the 
company has already ordered more than 
$2,000,000 of new machinery for the 
program. 

Details of the 5-year expansion in- 
clude the following breakdowns of ex- 
pense: (1) A total of more than $3,000,- 
000 in plant equipment necessary to 
modernize and expand present manufac- 
turing equipment; (2) an increase of in- 
ventories of about $2,300,000, including 
an expansicn of inventories in finished 
goods at the company’s four plants, 
amounting to more than $1,500,000, 
coupled with increased stocks of raw 
steel of more than $850,000; and (3) 
construction of additional factory build- 
ings ccsting about $325,000. 

At Port Chester about $882,000 will 
be spent for nut and bolt making ma- 
chines, secondary operations and some 
new machine tools; at Coraopolis, Pa., 
$733,000 for new buildings and machin- 
ery; Rock Falls, Ill., $721,000 for new 
buildings to cost $110,000 and machine 
tools, heat treating equipment, headers 
and secondary equipment; and at Los 
Angeles $605,000, including $120,000 for 
new buildings and the balance for ma- 
chine tools, headers and other equipment. 

Not included in the above tabulation 
is a recent addition at Port Chester and 
installation of a new machine screw de- 
partment. 


The 5-year program was actually start- 


ed early this year, but announcement of 
the plan was delayed, Mr, Ward ex- 
plained, until some cf the major orders 
had been placed. Mr. Ward pointed out 
that metal product manufacturers face a 
serious problem in modernizing and im- 
proving their plants because of sharp in- 
creases in costs over recent years. Many 
manufacturers are finding it necessary to 
pay more than double the prices for ma- 
chinery bought ten years ago. For ex- 
ample, he said, headers which formerly 
cost from $6000 to $7000 now run from 
$16,000 to $18,000. 


Group of Ohio Business 
Men Purchase Wel-Met Co. 


Wel-Met Co., Kent, O., manufacturer 
of powdered self-lubricating metal bear- 
ings and parts, has been sold to a group 
of Ohio business men. The firm was 
formerly a subsidiary of S$. K. Wellman 
Co., Cleveland. 


Heading the group of purchasers are 
T. L. Robinson, president; H. Leslie 
Kinney, executive vice president in charge 
of sales; and Leo R. Kuntz, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr, Robinson, head of the 
Kent firm since its inception as a sub- 
sidiary of Wellman, was formerly asso- 
ciated with Amplex Division of Chrysler 
Corp. 

First step in a proposed expansion of 
the company’s sales coverage has been 
the establishment of sales headquarters 
in Cleveland at 5715 Walworth Ave. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and _signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of movie projectcrs and other 
motion picture equipment, has purchased 
Microfilm Recording Co., Chicago. Bell 
& Howell’s sales, service and repair de- 
partments and processing laboratories 
have been meved to the LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg. quarters occupied by Microfilm 
Recording Co. 

Gacdiielas 

Muir Machine Tools Ltd., Manchester, 
England, has changed its name to David 
Brown Machine Tools Ltd. 

Space 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich., reports that daily shipments of 
its cars are approximating $1,500,000 in 
value, and that the Willow Run factory 
now employs mcre than 12,000 persons. 

—o— 

American Washer & Ironer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, reports that 
sales of household laundering appliances 
totaled 1,754,639 in the first half of 
1947, compared to 2,023,981 in all 1946 
and 1,959,887 in all 1941, the greatest 
prewar year. 

elias 

Standard Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa., manufacturer of springs, bumpers 
and other products, announces that its 
plant in Newton Falls, O., has begun 
operation at 20 per cent of capacity. The 
facility was purchased from the govern- 
ment for $638,000 last year, 

ied 

American Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa., 
has appointed Supercargo Trailers Inc., 
Cleveland, as distributor for the firm’s 
line of truck trailers. 

dition 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, Washing- 
ton, reports that $7,600,000 worth of por- 
celain enameled products were shipped 
last May, only six per cent short of the 
record total of $8,100,000 set in April. 
The institute also reveals that $26,900,- 
000 worth of pcrcelain enameled plumb- 
ing fixtures were shipped during the 
first quarter of 1947, a 161 per cent 
increase over shipments for the similar 
period in 1946, 

—o— 


Fram Corp., East Providence, R. LI, 
manufacturer of oil filters, has purchased 
from WAA for $116.118 a welding rod 
plant at Pittsburg, Calif. Some machinery 
and equipment in the plant which was 
not included in the sale will be removed 
for disposition by WAA. 

—o— 

War Assets Administration is offering 

for sale or lease 13 complete industrial 
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areas in Houston, Tex., constituting the 
industrial plant formerly operated by 
Hughes Tool Co. Bids are invited for 
all 13 areas or for any single area as 
a unit. 

—o— 

Grede Foundries Inc., Waukesha, Wis., 
recently celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary. 

—O— 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has purchased for $125,000 
from WAA foundry facilities built by the 
government as an extension to Armco’s 
plant, 

—o— 

Tinnerman Products Inc., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of speed nuts, clips and 
fasteners, is sponsoring a $5500 Tinner- 
man Trophy Race at the National Air 
Races in Cleveland Sept. 1. The race, 
on a 15-mile pylon course, is for Bell 
P-63 fighter type planes. 

— 

Harry W. Smith Inc., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York, has been formed as a 
publicity firm specializing in feature en- 
Harry W. Smith Jr., 
principal in the company, has been vice 
president and director of technical news 
for John Mather Lupton, manager cf 
technical information for Selas Corp. of 
America and director of industrial and 
commercial publicity for the American 
Gas Association. 


gineering material, 


idle 

McClure & Wilder Co., Warren, O., 
has moved from the Mahoning Bldg. to 
its own building at 522 N. Park Ave., 
Warren. 

—o— 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of power industrial trucks, trac- 
tors and cranes, is increasing its capacity 
50 per cent by an addition now being 
constructed at its Cleveland plant and 
by still another addition shortly to be 
started. 

oat 

Coleman Co. Inc., Wichita, Kans., man- 
ufacturer of home heating equipment, re- 
cently began production of oil-burning 
floor furnaces at its new plant in Wichita. 

lies 

U, S. Machine Corp., Lebanon, Ind., 
has augmented its line of Winkler heat- 
ing equipment with high and low pres- 
sure conversion oil burners and an oil- 
burning space heater. 

_ 

National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, has consolidated two divisions— 
Commercial Standards and Simplified 


Practice—into a single section called 
Commodity Standards. The new divi- 
sion will continue the bureau’s co-ordi- 
nating role in the development of volun- 
tary simplified practice recommendation 
and commercial standards. 

—o— 

Progressive Welder Co., Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of resistance welding equip- 
ment, has acquired Warren Alloy & Ma- 
chine Co. which operates a nonferrous 
foundry in Warren, O., and a jig, fixture, 
die, gage and punching unit plant in De- 
troit. Warren will be operated as a divi- 
sion of Progressive. 

—o— 

Condenser Service & Engineering Co. 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., engaged in metal 
spray work, has opened a new plant at 
601 Newark St., Hoboken. 

—o— 

Enterprise Engine & Foundry Co., San 
Francisco, has acquired and will manufac- 
ture the entire line of Hendy marine and 
stationary diesel engines formerly made 
by Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

—o— 

B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of micrometer dial gages and 
indicators, has appointed Marshall Sup- 
ply & Equipment Co., Tulsa, Okla., as 
sales representative for Oklahoma. 

mili 

Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Inc., New York, has announced 
a prize contest to promote publication of 
articles in the trade press describing in- 
dustrial furnaces, kilns and ovens. Pa- 
pers published between Oct. 1, 1947, and 
Sept. 1, 1948, will be eligible for the 
$1000 first prize, $300 second prize or 
$200 third award. 

—o— 

War Assets Administration is offering 
for sale or lease an aluminum reduction 
plant at Burlington, N. J., which Alumi- 
num Co. of America operated during the 
war. The facility has a floor area of 
700,000 sq ft, and the land site totals 
about 70 acres. The WAA Philadelphia 
office will receive bids until Aug. 27. 

—O— 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of electrical equipment, an- 
nounces that its Cleveland sales office 
has been moved to 2010 E. 46th St. The 
company has also opened a new sales 
office at 107 N. Franklin St., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

—o— 

War Assets Administration has offered 
for sale or lease the Kenmore, N. Y., air- 
craft assembly plant, operated during 
the war by Curtiss-Wright Corp. On a 
land site of 23 acres are six buildings 
with a total floor area of 340,000 sq ft. 
Bids to buy or lease will be received 
by the New York WAA 
Aug. 22. 


office until 
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Industrial Activity 
Exhibits Stronger Tone 


CONTINUED 
fields and 
STEEL ! 


Aug. 2 


industrial 
output pushed 
industrial production index in the 
up to 161 per cent of the 


strong operations in most 


improvement in automobile 
week ended 
1936-1939 average, 
four points above the preceding week. This placed the 
current index within three points of the postwar high of 
164. 

In making some automobile production in 
the week 94,408 


passenger cars, trucks and busses, compared with 83,867 


recovery, 


ended Aug. 2 rose to an estimated 


current rate is considerably 
108,472 units, chiefly be- 


and unbalanced supplies of steel 


in the preceding week. The 


below the postwar high of 


cause of insufficient 
and a strike in an auto body producer’s plants. 
STEEL—The 


with 


auto industry’s huge requirements, coupled 


strong pressure from other consuming groups, is 
maintaining the heavy demand for steel, despite recent 
increases in steel prices. Reflecting the volume of demand, 
steel ingot production is currently around 95 per cent of 
Of the in 16 
has been at or above 95. 


COAL—A drop in bituminous coal output marked the 


capacity. first 32 weeks this year the rate 


first full week of mine operations under the new mine 
contract. Estimated production in that period, week ended 


about a million tons 


below normal. 


The National Coal Association reported 
surveys indicate very few operations are producing ton- 
nage comparable with normal periods under the old 
contract. A general survey, the association said, would 
indicate perhaps an average loss of from 8 to 10 per cent, 
despite the fact some captive mines are operating on a 
24-hour basis because of the dire need for coal and the 
fact that generally the mines are operating on a 6-day 
basis. 

PRICES—Higher bituminous coal prices growing out of 
the new mine contract and increases in pig iron prices 
were chiefly responsible for an average rise of 0.2 per 
cent in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
price index in the week ended July 26. Agricultural 
prices declined slightly. The rise placed the index at 
150.6 per cent of the 1926 average, a new postwar peak. 
PRODUCTION—Marking the third consecutive month of 
decline, the June industrial production index of the 
Federal Reserve Board receded to 183 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average. This was a two-point decline from 
May and a seven-point drop from the postwar high of 
190 in March. The board indicated a further reduction 
would be reported for July. 

CONSTRUCTION—New construction in July showed a 
the U. S. Commerce Department reported. Total 
and 16 


construc- 


gain, 
was $1,139,000,000, 
per cent over July, 


up 8 per cent over June 
1946. Total value of new 
first seven months of 1947 is estimated at 
compared with $4,806,000,000 in the 


tion in the 
$6.487,000,000, 


corresponding period of last year. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 161 


Previous Week 157 Month Ago 124 Year Ago 148 





— —FIGURES THIS WEEK 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)] .. 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 

Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 

Petroleum Production (daily avy.—1000 bbl.) 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
* Dates on request. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ; 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . . 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t 


Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago) 


+ Preliminary. { Federal Reserve Board. 





+ 1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
95.0 95.0 73.0 88.5 
4,806 4,730 4,190 4,351 
1,967 2,000 1,333 2,100 
5,088 5,084 5,065 4,881 
$100.8 $134.8 $105.6 $115.7 
94,408 83,867 63,460 79,385 
1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 
919} 920 629 898 
69 76 §2 14 
$28,129 $28,145 $28,409 $28,245 
+4% +8% +3% +33% 
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: ‘ 1945 1946 | 1947 
Federal Reserve Board’s Production TT | ra | Crrit te ee T 5 ae T TT T Pe 
Indexes 300 f { ty ° 7 / ° =o 300 
(1935-39 — 100) 275 mead ————+ 
Total (SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 275 
Production Iron, Steel Nonferrous 250 een 250 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 225 
a 189 160 192 102 204 150 * 
Feb. .. 189 152 191 43 205 141 = 200 z 
Mar. .... 190 168 196 169 199 139 s) 
Apr. ..... 186 165 195 159 197 182 v 175 & 
May .... 185 159 197 109 187 128 “ 150 a 
June . 188 170 198 154 188 187 
wi 22... oa Se . 180 / lee 125-—-—_________—__——_- 1 seine aban 
pee 7 ot ea a ee 100}-TOTAL OUTPUT-eumemne—}q— Ff 
Oct. .. a cco eo “ae WECM se [| 4S ef 25 
ee sence 75)" NONFERROUS —_—|~ | Noes 
IIOO Gs ous 182 159 197 S5Or-(1995-909108.. 1 PE 8 180 
Ave. . 171 . 150 . 157  , cnaaatnone a Saraceanciam (SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD)| Ae ears ent a 
OF top per tad. es we Se es a es Oe ee a 
6754-7 Lik —_—— Ae. ————— ban TTT head 200 Steel Employment 
; Employees+ Total Payrolls Hourly Waget 
650 Steel E 180 & (000) (millions) (cents) 
a 625 { TOTAL PAYROLLS 160 a 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
a ee ae +s 140 8 Jan.° 601 522 $155.8 $84.9 138.1 131.4 
= 600 : . Feb. 607 522 139.5 84.9 137.0 131.4 
O 575 120 © Mar. 609 570 150.6 138.8 187.9 135.1 
¥ April 611 582 168.3 134.38 153.3 184.1 
550 100 6 May 615 563 175.8 121.4 155.6 135.8 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES —= = . 578 125.6 134.4 
525 (SCALE AT LEFT | | 80 = july 585 138.0 135.1 
500 60 Aug. 596 145.2 134.6 
55 WAGE EARNERS’ AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 185 Sept. 596 139.6 136.2 
Oct. 596 150.6 134.1 
SCALE AT LEFT 
ee Nov. 600 143.4 136.7 
Dec. 594 137.2 135.2 
+ Monthly average. ® Figures for January and 
February, 1946, are merely averages derivéd 
from a report that combined those two strike- 
affected months. 
y+ 
i , ¢ 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
Statistics of Class I Railroads ITTTTTIT ETT ITT ett TTT TTT Tig TT 11] 
Ton-Miles oo 7 iL, 0G d Si te 4 Li C 1 —_79 
Net Operating Income Revenue Freight 130 + 
millions billions | (SOURCE: ASSN OF AMERICAN RAILROADS) _ 
1947 1946 19451947 1946 1945 120}- NET OPERATING INCOME OR DEFICIT . —165 
"a - BLACK BARS INDICAT OME. 
Jan, ..... $57.7 $66.7 $76.0 53.3 48.2 56.8 vy 1101-—— couon Bans show bericiTs. — 7 
Feb. . .. 43.1 50.8 Téa 48.5 45.1 55.4 < het pore at 4 
Mar 72.8 °5.7 102.0 56.1 52.4 64.4 ioe ali — 155 5 
Apr 58.4 10.1 95.1 50.7 37.0 61.4 a 90 —_ ——— — 1 de 
May ..... 75.7 °4.8 103.6 56.0 39.0 64.2 + 80 . Soe ‘i 59 9 
June .. 98.1 99.9 51.5 50.0 62.6 ~ [ 9 
eee ... 62.8 .98.8 ... 51.5 60.7 > 70 —_fj— —j—____ —l45 5 
Me cs os.) a 55.0 56.8 S 6 - aa 3 
Sept. te. CT 484 52.7 52.6 2 +40 4 
Oct. 85.1 52.4 57.0 49.8 = 07 inal hz 
Nov 64.1 60.7 51.5 49.8 4olt¥4— Lil |. : TON-MILES REVENUE___| 35 
Dec 103.0 42.0 49.6 46.3 30 | FREIGHT HAULED 
ee — ae — - { - on 30 
Ave. $51.6 $78.0 49.0 56.7 7 20 a eae a - a 
— - STEEL - —_— 
* Deficit. yi: Wh uu —— wt %5 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & tule nati had .. $11,943 $12,536 $13,872 $11,730 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ..... .. $259.3 $258.8 $258.4 $268.6 
Bond Volume, NYSE To eS $18.5 $22.2 $17.2 $18.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) |. SAW OP trae wh ites 5,256 5,423 4,191 4,127 
Loans and Investments (billions) $63.5 $63.4 $55.0 $60.5 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held (millions)} ..... , $39,154 $39,145 $34,312 $42,266 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average ..... rthe's $74.77 $69.14 $69.82 $64.45 
All Commoditiest ..... Sa Te ORES SGD ATR oh ee igs 150.6 150.3 147.6 124.1 
Industrial Raw Materials} a ee ree eee 166.0 165.2 161.6 140.2 
Manufactured Products} .................... cael ioe, thas Be, Veet 145.0 145.1 142.7 119.3 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 ~100. 
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RAYMOND V. PFAUTSCH 


Raymond V. Pfautsch has been named 
chief engineer of Ilg Electric Ventilating 
He succeeds A. G. Sut- 
cliffe, who has retired after 37 years’ 


Co., Chicago. 


service with the company, acting as chief 
engineer for the past 20 years. Mr. 
Pfautsch became associated with Ilg in 
1929 and was named assistant chief en- 
gineer in 1940. 

—o— 

Randolph W, Hyde has been elected 
treasurer of Carnegie-Illincis Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, succeeding Leon F. Payne, 
Starting work with the U. S. 
Steel Corp. subsidiary in 1922, he has 


deceased. 
held various executive positions. 
—o— 

Arthur B. Austin has been named as- 
sistant manager, Chicago branch office, 
by the Explosives Department, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Mr. Austin 
joined Hercules in 1933 and for the past 
14 years has been a sales and technical 
service representative in the department's 
offices in Hazleton, Pa., Joplin, Mo., and 
Wilmington. 

—o—— 

Appointment of Henry E. Kerley as as- 
sistant chief engineer in charge of the 
Pittsburgh 
been announced by McNally Pittsburg 
Mfg. Corp., Pittsburg, Kans. He joined 
the company in 1934, serving successively 


engineering department has 


as apprentice draftsman, design engineer 
and section chief. In the latter capacity 
he was transferred to the Pennsylvania 
office, where he has been since 1945. 
aie 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, has as- 
signed J. H. Wilson to the Cincinnati 
branch office and R. W. May to the New 
York office, following their completion of 
company’s cadet engineering course. 
— O-- 
Robert D. Stuart has been named sales 
promotion manager of General Products 


” 
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EARL A. CHANNER 


Division, United States Rubber Co., New 
York. He has been with the company 
since January, acting as assistant to the 
advertising director. 


—, 


Earl A. Channer, former Chicago dis- 
trict head and New York branch man- 
ager for H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Harper company’s new Cleveland factory 
branch cffice at 17600 Detroit Ave. Mr. 
Channer joined the Harper organization 
in 1939, left the company in 1942 to see 
service with the Army Air Forces, and 
rejoined the firm in 1945. 


—_)— 


Harold D. Ferguson has been appointed 
director of Latin American sales for 
Kaiser-Frazer Export Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich. A veteran expert executive, Mr. 
Ferguson had served first with White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, from 1928 to 1935, 
acting as district manager on South Amer- 
ica’s west coast, with headquarters in 
Santiago, Chile, later representing Chrys- 
ler Export Corp. in the Caribbean Divi- 
sion from 1935 to 1942, and during the 
war was with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices with headquarters in Spain. 

— 

James G. Coakley has been named 
sales manager of Washington Forge Inc., 
Englishtown, N. J. He had been with 
Associated Merchandising Corp. 

lillie 

Kenneth W. Sickinger has been placed 
in charge of advertising for the Radio 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago. He formerly had been a depart- 
ment manager wih Oakes & Co., Chi- 
cago, and prior to that had been assistant 
general sales and advertising manager, 
Belmont Radio Corp., Chicago. 


Division, 


—o— 
Hydro-Line Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIL, 


has appointed the following exclusive 

sales representatives in their respective 

territories: Harry B. Ribbel, Arlington, 

Mass.; John S. Diefenbach, Ansonia, 

Conn.; and R. E. Hayden, Minneapolis. 
—o-- 

F. P. Zimmerli, chief engineer, Barnes- 
Gibson-Raymond Division, Associated 
Spring Corp., Detroit, has been named 
by the American Society for Metals, 
Cleveland, to receive that organization’s 
highest honor, the Albert Sauveur Award. 
Presentation will be made in Chicago 
Oct. 23 at the annual banquet of ASM. 
Mr. Zimmerli was selected for his basic 
research in the field of shot peening. 

—o— 

E. B. Brant has been anpointed dis- 
trict sales manager, Pittsburgh, Page 
Steel & Wire Division, American Chain 
& Cable Co. Inc., Monessen, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Fred H. Jones, retired. Mr. 
Brant has been with the division in its 
Detroit office. 

—o— 

Richard E. Dougherty, vice president, 
New York Central Railroad, and former 
director and vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, New York, 
has been nominated as the 1948 president 
of the society, to be elected late this fall. 

—0— 

Wade A. Eskridge has been appointed 
assistant district manager in the midcon- 
tinent territcry of Twin Disc Clutch Co., 
Racine, Wis., to take charge of opera- 
tions in the Tulsa, Okla., office. H. A. 
Davis, manager of the territory, has 
changed his headquarters fom Tulsa to 
Dallas, Tex. 

Sahin 

Robert A. Gillies has been appointed 
Steel Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada. He will be in charge 
of all manufacturing and will have head- 
quarters in Hamilton, Ont. Coming to 
the company in 1928 from the Illinois 
Steel Co., S. Chicavo,IIll., he was suc- 
cessively superintendent of blast furnaces, 


vice president, 


assistant works manager and works man- 
ager of the Hamilton Works. 
senliiia 

Dr. John N. Mrgudich has been ap- 
pointed research director of the electrical 
divisions of Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. and Bond Electric Corp., divisions 
of Olin Industries Inc., E. Alton, Ill. He 
had previously been director of research 
and associate chief Burgess 
Battery Co., Freeport, Ill., and during 
the war was chief of the Photograph 
Branch, Army Signal Corp. 


engineer, 


— | 


R. L. Puette has been elected vice 
president in charge of production, Clark 
Contreller Co., Cleveland. Beginning 
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MEMO TO JONES IN ENGINEERING: “KEEP 


UP THE GOOD WORK! 
C7000 SPEED NUTS \S SURE PAYING OFF 
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Get hep! Every threaded nut and lock washer 
on your product is a potential cost-saving spot. 
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prevent vibration loosening. Write today for the 
free sample box of ten popular sizes and find 
out for yourself why more and more manufac- 
turers go modern by changing over to SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners. Get that letter off today. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 

In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 

in Australia: Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 
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the company in 1930, Mr. 


Puette has served as manager of the ap- 


work with 
plication engineering department, assis- 
tant sales manager, sales manager and 
works manager. 
— 

D. A. Griffith has been named assistant 
to J. W. McMullen, general manager, 
Pittsburgh Works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Griffith has been 
associated with the company in the trans- 
section of the 
since 1927. Prior to that date he was 
with the Bureau cf Mines Department 
of the Interior 


former Pittsburgh plant 


J. Paul Ahlbrandt has been appointed 
to the newly created post of director of 
Hamilton Mfg. Co.. Two 
Rivers, Wis He had been associated 
with Bendix Home Appliances Inc 
South Bend, Ind.. as assistant to the vice 


manutacturing 


president, manufacturing 
— So 
Wells N. Thompson, vice president, H 
K. Ferguson Co., 


appointed project director in charge of 


Cleveland, has been 


constructing and equipping the atomi 
pile at Brookshaven National Laboratory. 
4 member of the Ferguson organization 
for more than 25 years, he has been in 
charge of the firm’s Eastern District and 
ind also headed its Export Division. 
miggeie 

M. P. Cortilet, formerly assistant man- 
ager of sales, Central Division, American 
Can Co., 
manager of sales of the division, succeed- 


ing H. A. 


assistant to the vice president. 


New York, has been appointed 
Pinney, who has been made 


ties 

Herbert J. Noble, vice president and 
treasurer, Taylor Instrument Cos., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been elected executive 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager of the organization. 

—— 

Transfer of T. J. O'Neil, Ford Motor 
Co. sales district manager at Indianapolis, 
to managership of the Memphis, Tenn., 
district has been announced. In his new 
post he will succeed H. Y, Ingram, who 
has resigned to become a partner in a 
Ford dealership at Greensboro, N.C. 

—o— 

C. W. Harrold, chief engineer, Harris 
Division, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, 
since 1919, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and de- 
velopment. In his new position he will 
co-ordinate all engineering, product de- 
velopment and technical research activ- 
ities. 

it 

Boyd V. Giesey, for the past two years 
in charge of the Flash Welder Division, 
Welder Co., Detroit, has 
been named to head all sales of the com- 


Progressive 
pany’s resistance welding equipment in 
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DONALD V. STEGER 


the Michigan territory north of Detroit. 
Assisting him will be Robert O. Wight, 
formerly welding applications engineer. 
New offices will be opened by Mr. Giesey 
at 320 S. Larch St., Lansing, Mich. 


—O— 


Donald V. Steger, former director of 
industrial relations, John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, 
ecutive secretary of the Western Society 
Chicago. He 


Leigh S. Keith, who has been secretary 


recently was elected ex- 


of Engineers, succeeds 
of the society since 1935. 
—o— 

American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, has appointed Lloyd H. Mulbarger 
as sales engineer in its New York sales 
office. He had been chief draftsman, 
Advisory Mechanical Committee, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Erie, Nickel Plate, and 
Pere Marquette railroads. 

—_0O— 

5... 8.) SB. 
sales representative, Bethlehem Supply 
Co. of California, San Francisco, has been 


Freeman, formerly refinery 


named district manager of the San Fran- 
cisco area, a newly created position. R. 
B. Trimble will take over Mr. Freeman’s 
work in Los Angeles, and R. A. Casson, 
in addition to his pumping units sales 
work, will take over Mr. Trimble’s sales 
of sucker rods and wire rope. 
—o-- 

J. J. Reagan has been appointed man- 
ager of sales, Pittburgh district sales of- 
fice, American Steel & Wire Co., succeed- 
ing Frank J. Marmion, deceased. S. M. 
Parks succeeds Mr. Reagan as assistant 
manager of sales in the Pittsburgh office 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 

—o— 
Federal Products Corp., Providence, 
R. I., has 
changes in office personnel and addresses 
of branch offices: Ralph H. Chapman, 
formerly in the Detroit office, has been 
put in charge of the Los Angeles office, 
now located at Room 214, 1489 W. 
Washington Blvd.; Kenneth A. Heinold, 


announced the following 





JOHN H. ELLIOTT 


formerly manager of the Los Angeles 
office, is now manager of the Rochester, 
N. Y., office at Room 814, Genessee Valley 
Trust Bldg.; and Jack Kelsey, formerly 
manager of the Roehester office, is now 
manager of the Cleveland office at 715 
Hanna Bldg. Annex. 


—O-— 


John H. Elliott has been appointed 
general superintendent, Irvin Works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
to succeed Laurence S. Dahl, who has 
been appointed general superintendent, 
Youngstown District, of the United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiary. Mr. Elliott 
began work with U. S. Steel in 1919 in 
the engineering department of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. In 1926 he 
was transferred to the Shenango Works 
where in 1937 he became assistant su- 
perintendent, Later that year he was 
transferred to the Irvin Works as super- 
intendent of the Tin Finishing Division; 
in 1939 he was made assistant to the 
general superintendent, and in 1940 be- 
came assistant general superintendent, 
the post which he held until his pres- 
ent appointment. Mr. Dahl will succeed 
A. C. Cummins, deceased, as superin- 
tendent at Youngstown. First employed 
by U. S. Steel in 1924 at the Gary 
Works, he became the Irvin Works first 
assistant general superintendent in 1937 
and was appointed general superintend- 
ent of the works in 1940. Aro L. 
Billeter has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Irvin Works, 
having been promoted from superintend- 
ent of the Vandergrift plant of the works. 
Albert J. Berdis will succeed him in the 
latter position. 

owe 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has announced the following ap- 
pointments: H. D. Stark, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Works, as assistant general manager of 
manufacturing operations of the com- 
pany; A. T. Lawson, formerly chief in- 
dustrial engineer of the corporation, as 
general superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
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Works; and W. L. Witney, formerly as- 
sistant chief industrial engineer, as chief 
industrial engineer. 

—0— 

A. L. Sonnhalter, for 15 years vice 
president in charge of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Division, Midland, Pa., Cruci- 
ble Steel Co. of America, New York, 
has resigned because of ill health. He 
will continue as a director of the com- 
pany and will serve as advisor to the 
management. He has been elected presi- 
dent of Midland Water Co., a Crucible 
subsidiary. 

—o— 

Robert J. Bowman, president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, Cleveland, has 
been appointed a member of the execu- 
tive council of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, Cleveland, to represent 
railroad members. Robert M. Drysdale Jr. 
has been appointed treasurer of the fed- 
eration to succeed J. J. Anzalone, re- 
signed. Mr. Drysdale until June, 1947, 
when he joined FRP, was assistant to the 
vice president in charge of traffic, Grace 
Line Inc. 

—o— 


George H. Hulse has been named vice 
president and secretary of the recently 
organized Precision Drawn Steel Co., 
Camden, N. J. He had formerly been as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia, with which he had 
been associated for 18 years. 

se 

Joseph A. Bogan has been appointed 
business assistant on the staff of Bitumin- 
ous Coal Research Inc., Pittsburgh, a po- 
sition recently created by the group’s ex- 
ecutive committee. He came to the re- 
search agency from  Carnegie-lIllinois 
Steel Corp.’s Irvin Works and had served 
in the Washington office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. At BCR he 
will handle contractual, patent and similar 
transactions for the group and its allied 
industries and laboratories. 

a a 

Expansion of sales representation has 
been made by American Nickeloid Co., 
Peru, Ill., with the establishment of a 
New England sales office at Beverly, 
Mass. J. F. Schoellhorn, formerly of the 
company’s Chicago office and prior to 
that of the main office, will be in charge. 
Three other sales representatives have 
also been named by the company. Nor- 
man D, Standal has joined the Seattle 
office, and William Watts and John Rich- 
ards have joined the Chattanooga, Tenn., 


staff. 


insite 

George Pickering has been appointed 
works manager, L. C. Smith Gun Co. 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y., subsidiary of Marlin 
Firearms Co, 

—o— 

L. W. Whitton and L. W. Coffin have 

been elected vice presidents of Otis Ele- 
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vator Co., New York, Mr. Whitton has 
been manager of operations and Mr. Cof- 
fin, general service manager. Both will 
continue in these duties. 

—o— 

Clyde Dickey, general director of sales, 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., Clif- 
ton, N. J., has been elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Transmitter Di- 
vision, Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Washington. 

—o— 


A. K. Lowe, formerly sales engineer 
for Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., has been named purchasing agent, 
Young Iron Works, Seattle, to succeed 
William R. Lindersmith. 

0 - 

Hugo A, Leander, formerly vice presi- 
dent, general manager and a director of 
W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, has been 
elected president of the engineering firm 
to succeed W. L. Maxson, deceased. Wil- 
liam L. Maxson Jr., William E. Hocker, 
W. Herbert Beal and Harold Kondolf 
have been elected new directors. 

Pio 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
Orrin E. Wolf as vice president in charge 
of the hearing aid division; J. E. Anderson 
as vice president in charge of purchasing; 
and Willy Dumke as vice president in 
charge of production of speakers, trans- 
formers and hearing aids. 


-—)— 


Larry H. Coffin, formerly plant man- 
ager of tire, textile and mechanical 
goods operations in Sao Paulo, Brazil, f -r 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has returned to Akron to act as assistant 
to George K. Hinshaw, vice president and 
production manager for Goodyear’s for- 
eign operations. Marvin A. Ryan, who 
has been in charge of the Cuba plant, 
succeeds Mr. Coffin as Sao Paulo plant 





COL, FRANK H. HIGGINS 
Elected vice president of Hupp  Corp., 
Detroit, to head its local operations. Noted 
in STEEL, Aug. 4 issue, p. 86 


manager. Three other Goodyear men 
who hold foreign posts are in the United 
States on home leaves. They are: M. S. 
Meyer, managing directcr, operations in 
India; W, J. Condon, plant manager, 
Sydney, Australia; and Readon West, 
production superintendent, tires, Good- 
year-Argentina factory. Robert R. Boyle 
has been named division superintendent, 
Goodyear tire plant at Buitenzorg, Java. 
He joined the company in 1933, during 
the war was asscciated with Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. and in 1945 returned to 
Goodyear Tire. 
—0— 


George H. Harris has been appointed 
manager of the new Milwaukee office of 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co., Sandusky, O. 

—O— 

P. P. Echels has been named assistant 
to the Warren district manager, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, succeeding M. 
D. Wald, who has been transferred to 
Cleveland as assistant district manager. 
H. J. Walker has been named general 
superintendent of the Warren plant. Mr. 
Echols joined Republic at Warren as 
chief metallurgist, after being with 
Bethlehem S‘eel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. Mr. 
Walker had been with Trumbull Steel 
Co., predecessor to Republic and in 1938 
was made superintendent of open hearths. 

—-0-— 

O. C. Burger has joined Gordon Lubri- 
cating Co., Pittsburgh, as lubricating en- 
gineer. He was formerly associated with 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 

sO 

B. C. Gould has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, Murray Corp. of 
America, Detroit. He was formerly vice 
president in charge of operations. 

= 


Herman G. Place has been elected 
president of General Precision Equip- 





FREDERICK J. RIKER 
Has been named president of Livingstone 
Engineering Co., Boston. Noted in STEEL, 
Aug. 4 issue, p. 82 
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S. J. MORAN 
Promoted to works manager, Union Steel 
Castings Division, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Noted in STEEL, Aug. 4 issue, p. 87 


ment Corp., New York, succeeding Earle 
G. Hines, who was named chairman of 
the board. Mr. Place has been a direc- 
tor and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the company since its organization 
in 1946. 
—o— 
Earl W. Mahaney, former metallurgist 


HOWARD H. LOVING 
Appointed factory representative, Chicago 
district, for Adalet Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Noted in STEEL, Aug. 4, issue, p. 87 


for Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent of the company’s 
strip and tin plate division at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1936. 
—o— 
George Paul Burks, since 1942 assist- 


GEORGE D. FRAUNFELDER 


Appointed director of engineering and re- 


search, Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. STEEL, Aug. 4 issue, p. 82 


ant superintendent of blast furnaces, Gary 
Works, Gary, Ind., Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the works’ turnace division, suc- 
ceeding Walter Scott McNabb, retired. 
Mr. Burks has been connected with the 
U. S. Steel subsidiary works for nearly 


32 years. 





OSITUARIES... 


Crawford Neal Kirkpatrick, 57, chair- 
man, Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Pa., died at his home July 28 after 
several months’ illness. In addition to 
the executive capacities he had served at 
the Landis company, including sales man- 
ager, secretary, general manager, vice 
president and president, he had been a 
director of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Asscciation (1943-1946), trea- 
surer of that organization (1944), a mem- 
ber of National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Army Ordnance Association, and 
had served on committees of the War 
Producticn Board, National Association of 
Manufacturers and American Petroleum 
Institute. 

on 

T. Scott Clingan, 72, who retired last 
January as vice president in charge of 
steel plant operations for Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast S:eel Corp., San Francisco, 
died of a heart attack July 28, while on 
a visit to Seattle. 

lia 

John Edward Weit, 75, president. Atlas 
Bolt & Screw Co., Cleveland, died Aug. 
1 at his home in Willoughby, O. 

—o— 

Walter Fugh, secretary-treasurer, Si- 
monds Gear & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, died 
unexpectedly july 28. He had been as- 
sociated with the Simonds company for 
approximately 50 years, and, as a mem- 
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ber of the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association, had served for about eight 
years as a member of its auditing com- 
mitiee. 
-—0-—~ 

LeBaron Kinney, 71, former division 
superintendent, White Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, died at his home in East Cleve- 
land Aug. 2. Coming to Cleveland in 
1923 after 13 years as division superin- 
tendent for Studebaker Corp., S. Bend, 
Ind., he held a similar position at White 
until his retirement in 1934, 


— 


W. D. Caton, 52, general sales man- 
ager and vice president, Standard Reg- 
ister Co., Dayton, O., died July 28 while 
on a visit in Alexandria, Va. 

a ae 

Henry D. W. Loeffler, owner, H. D. 
Loeffler Co., Newark, N. J., 
turer of screw machine products, died 
July 30 in Montclair. N. J. 

—o— 

Howard Haven Beatty, executive as- 
sistant to the chief of the Aluminum 
Co. of America’s fabricating division, 
New Kensington, Pa., died Aug. 4 after 
a brief illness. He had been associated 
with the company for 30 years. 

—o— 

Arthur S. Phelps Jr., 42, purchasing 
agent, L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., 
Chicago, died July 31 in Wheaton, III. 

—o-— 


manufac- 


Harry A. Marvel, 82, retired president 
of Marvel Shipyards, Newburgh, N. Y., 


died at his home in Newburgh, Aug. 2. 


Previous to founding his own shipbuild- 
ing company after the first world war, 
he had been superintendent of the New- 
burgh Shipyards, 

enasliuns 

William Wailes Dashiell, 91, founder 
of New York Lubricating Oil Co., New 
York, died at his home in Stamford, Conn., 
Aug. 2. Besides founding the oil com- 
pany, he organized Manhattan Rubber 
Co., now the Raybestos C»., Passaic, 
N. J., and at one time was genera! man- 
ager of Sloss Iron & Stee! Co., Birming- 
ham. 

—_o— 

Frank H. Russell, 69, president of 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association Inc., 
New York, died Aug. 3 at his home near 
Newtown, Pa. He had been _ president 
of the association since 1917, al hough 
in 1931 he had retired from active par- 
ticipation in the aircraft industry follow- 
ing service as manager of Wright Co., 
Dayton, O., and Curtiss Engineering 
Co., Garden City, L. 
Aeroplane’ Co., 
Mass., and vice 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., to join Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co. as vice president. He 
was with Budd until 1935. 


I., president of 
Marblehead, 
of Curtiss 


Burgess 
president 


——()}-—— 


Safford Kinkead Colby, 74, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, sales promo- 
tion and advertising for Aluminum Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, died Aug. 4 after 
a heart attack. He had been vice presi- 
dent since 1931. 
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RACTICALLY all mechanical assemblies depend 

upon springs for either their functioning or for their 
production. Despite their wide distribution, springs 

are in almost all instances so incorporated in the various 
mechanical units as to lose all identity of the source pro- 
ducing them. Because springs are a part of, but not often 
sold as a completed unit, large spring producing com- 
panies are actually unknown by the user of their product. 
These conditions have resulted in a jobbing industry 
which for economic reasons is split into three major di- 
In the order of their demand for diversified ma- 
Mechanical, 2. heavy, or hot formed, 


visions, 
terials, these are: 1. 
3. cushion, or upholstery. 

Actually, the mechanical spring division is a cold form- 
ing industry. Springs are made of any material and any 
shape of material as flat, round, rectangular, etc., at room 
temperatures. After this forming they are given a suitable 
thermal treatment to resist the loads that they must with- 
stand. 

Heavy spring industry uses large sections of materials, 
and for this reason gives them the desired shape while 
they are hot enough to form easily. Temperature on fer- 
rous materials is above the critical range. On nonferrous 
alloys temperature is sufficiently hot to form them, but not 
het enough to cause excessive grain growth or other struc- 
tural change. In some cases these types of springs are 
actually forged. 

Cushion spring division forms most of the parts cold, 
but uses some forms of welding in making assemblies. 
Assemblies are also produced by very ingenious machinery 
with mechanical fastening. The material employed is not 
very large in cross section and is usually formed cold. 
Flat Steel Springs: Materials available are in oil tempered 
steel, SAE 1095, 1074 and 1064. Of these, SAE 1095 
should always be used pretempered while the other two 
can be obtained annealed. Use of oil tempered 1095, a 
poor hardening steel in heavy sections, is common in thin 
clocksprings and simple forms. Rockwell hardness will cor- 
respond to C 51 to C 48, C 48 to C 45, and C 45 to C 41, 


in the normal three hardnesses available to the commercial 
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STRESS- THOUSANDS OF LB. PER SQ. iN. 


SELECTING 


BO 200 220 240 260 


Spring 


Material has a modulus of 
elasticity of 30,000,000. Tensile strength varies with the 
hardness and thickness from 310,000 psi at 0.005-in. thick 
with the highest temper to 190,000 psi at 0.065-in. thick 
with the hardness. 

Many ordinary clock springs are stressed to 200,000 psi 
in thicknesses of 1/16-in., while 0.010-in. thick springs 
carry 250,000 to 275,000 psi, when wound up tight. For 
an ordinary cantilever spring of finite life, a stress of 
180,000 psi can be employed. If a spring must give 
infinite life, the endurance range varies with thickness. 
When the springs are to be subjected to heat, stresses must 
be lowered as the temperature increases, until above 400° 
F, the stress becomes so low as to render springs useless 
from this steel 

Stainless steel of the 18-8 type is employed in flat 
springs. This material will, if heated to 825° to 900° F 
efter forming, resist the effects of heat much better than 
carbon or alloy steels. Material will have a hardness range 
of 38 to 41 C and a possible tensile strength of 180,000 
to 200,000 psi in the thinner sizes. It will respond to shot 
peening, and where the shape of the part will permit this 
operation, fatigue life will be increased thereby. An electro 
polishing on either unpeened or peened parts will cause a 
lowering of the endurance limit by about 10 per cent of 
the endurance range, while a nitric acid passivation will 
do less than one-half of this amount of damage. 

Round Wire For Springs: Cheapest wire for mechanical 
springs is hard drawn wire. Detailed specifications for this 
material are listed by ASTM A227-41; or SAE 1066 gives 
the chemical composition. This material obtained under 
a carbon content of 0.60 to 0.71, a manganese content of 


users aS a standard article. 
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By F. P. ZIMMERLI 


Chief Engineer 
Barnes-Gibson-Raymond Division 
Associated Spring Corp. 

Bristol, Conn. 


Materials 


Final choice of ferrous or nonferrous metals depends upon 


close appraisal of job a spring is expected to do. 


Some di- 


versified flat and wire materials used by the mechanical or 
cold forming, and heavy or hot forming spring industries are 


analyzed by the author 


at least 0.80, and drawn to definite physical strengths, 
will be satisfactory for unimportant springs. 

One of the most common mechanical spring materials 
is called oil tempered spring wire. It can be purchased 
ts ASTM Spec. A229-41, and will be about SAE 1065 
analysis. This wire is made by drawing a “patented wire” 
rod 3 to 4 passes, resulting in between 50 to 70 per cent 
reduction in cross section, and then heat treating this 
worked product. The word “patented” in connection with 
vire means in simplest language continuously annealed. 

To patent a wire, the material is run through a con- 
trolled heating and cooling zone. Wire is heated above 
the critical range and cooled at a rate fast enough to pro- 
duce a sorbitic structure. Usually several strands of wire 
are continuously pulled through a heating zone, for exam- 
ple a lead pot or furnace, and cooled in lead or under a 
bed of pulverized coke. The fine sorbitic structure will 
draw through the dies and the wire will be round and 
uniform, whereas a coarser (pearlitic) structure will not 
draw evenly. 

Speed at which wire moves is adjusted with both heat- 
ing and cooling temperatures to attain the desired struc- 
ture. The heat treatment consists of continually passing 
the wire through a heating medium, for example a lead 
pot 20 to 25 ft long, then into an oil quench from whence 
the wire enters a drawing (Please turn to Page 108) 
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Fig. 1 — Stress 
range of wpretem- 


pered wire. Stress 
corrected by Wahl 
factor 
Fig. 2 — Safe en- 
durance limits for 
0.70 to 0.80 carbon 
flat springs (rock- 
well C 45-48) 
tested as cantilevers 
Fig, 3 — Load loss 
data on high speed 


steel rockwell C 
56-59 
Fig. 4 — A-Stress 


required to produce 
2 per cent relaxa- 
tion of Monel, K 
Monel, Z__ nickel 
and Inconel; B- 
stress required for 
4 per cent relax- 
ation; C-stress re- 
quired for 6 per 
cent relaxation 
Fig. 5 — Curves 
showing load loss 
at various tempera- 
tures and stresses 
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Part Ten of a Series, 
this One Being in the 
Nature of a Tribute to 
Those Mathematicians, 
Inventors, Engineers 
and Tool Experts Who 
Have Made the Gear 
Industry What It Is To- 
day—with the Help of 


MODERN 
MACHINE 
TOOLS 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 

















OR ten years I have been faithful in attendance at an- 
nual and semi-annual meetings of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, founded in 1917 as “The 

Engineering Body of the Gearing Industry”. Little did I 

realize how little the majority of us really know about gear- 

ing—-and how much there is to know about gearing— 
until I came into the influence of the best brains of the 
gear industry through AGMA. 

One of my prized possessions is a copy of “A Treatise 
on Gear Wheels”, written and originally published by 
George B. Grant, founder of the Philadelphia Gear Works, 
in 1899. This was presented to me by Russell C. Ball, 
president of the company just mentioned and a past presi- 
dent of AGMA. In his introduction, Mr. Grant says: 
“To most mechanics ‘a gear is a gear’— 

‘A yellow primrose by the shore, 
A yellow primrose, was—to him, 
And it was nothing more’. 

“But”, adds Mr. Grant, “if the mechanic will look be- 
yond the tips of his fingers, he will find that it can be 
something more; that a gear is one of the most interesting 
objects in the field of scientific research—and by no means 
the simplest one; that it has received the attention of many 
celebrated mathematicians and engineers; and that the 
study of its features not only will add to his practical 
knowledge but also to his entertainment.” 

Writing in 1915, Joseph Wickham Roe, noted indus- 
trial historian with whom I have had the privilege of 
working on a number of research projects, made the fol- 
lowing statement: “The application of scientific forms 
(epicyclic and involute curves) for gear teeth, coincided 
with the general development of machine tools beginning 
about 18380. No phase of modern machinery owes more 
to pure theory than does the gearing practice of today.” 

These statements by Grant and Roe are infinitely more 
significant today than they were in 1899 and 1915—es- 
pecially in regard to refinements in gear manufacture, even 
though basic theories of gearing annunciated by Robert 
Willis, professor of natural philosophy, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, as early as 1840, remain essentially unchanged. 
In 1899 gears with uncut cast teeth still were in com- 


























Opposite page, top—Typical production setup for hobbing helical 
gears for use in tractors—seven gears on the arbor being cut at 
one traverse of the hob carriage. Photo courtesy Barber-Colman Co. 


mon use in woodworking machinery and even in some ma- 
chine tools. In 1915 cast iron gears with cut teeth were 
used in most machine tools; the steel gears used in automo- 
biles caused headaches both because of their noisy opera- 
tion and their lack of dependability; helical and herring- 
bone gears had been developed theoretically far ahead of 
ability of the industry to make them dependably and at 
reasonable cost; gear tooth grinding—like thread grind- 
ing—was a “laboratory process”; and gear tooth shaving 
was yet to be heard of as a production operation. 

In other words, if mechanisms of World War II, had 
to depend upon the kind of gears which commonly were 
available at the time of World War I, our entire indus- 
trial, military, naval and aviation programs would have 
come to a crunching, grinding, crashing standstill. 

In bringing about the tremendous improvement in qual- 
itv of gears—and at the same time effecting decrease in 
cost of gear mechanisms—the machine tool industry has 
played a vital role. At the same time, improvements in 
gearing have revolutionized the design of machine tools. 
To get full import of that last point, one needs only to 
compare one of the few geared head machine tools of 
World War I vintage with any of the many geared head 
machine tools of World War II vintage—preferably in a 
quiet area. 

Despite the relatively low power of the earlier ma- 
chines, their gear trains were cumbrous, had undue back- 
lash, were hard to shift and were a bit on the noisy side. 
The light, smooth-running gear trains in the modern ma- 
chines are due to several factors, including better engi- 
neering, better materials and better manufacturing meth- 
ods—-with considerable emphasis on the latter factor. 

Rule-of-thumb design, rule-of-thumb metallurgical meth- 
ods, and rule-of-thumb gear cutting and finishing today 
are definitely “out” in connection with manufacture of 
gearing worthy of the name. 

Inasmuch as this is supposed to be an article on gear 
making rather than gear theory, let us take a look at the 
record of what machine tool builders have done and are 
doing to translate the highly refined geometrical theories 
of the scientists into precise metal (and in some cases non- 
metallic) products. 

Index milling seems to have been the earliest produc- 
tion method employed for the cutting of gear teeth. The 
earliest milling cutter extant, now in the possession of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., was made by the French me- 
chanic, Jacques de Vaucanson prior to 1782. It is a 
“formed rotary file” for finishing cast gear teeth. The 
formed milling cutter designed to retain shape of cut after 


Opposite page, lower left—Shaving teeth of a large diameter gear 
to assure true involute form and exact tooth spacing, tooth bear- 
ing, concentricity and helical angle. Cutter can be seen below the 


gear 


Opposite page, center—Completion of straight spur gear in Fel- 
lows gear shaper, showing blanks and finished gears. Oscillating 
cutter first feeds in to depth, then revolves in mesh with gear as 


it “planes” the teeth 


Left, this page—Pratt & Whitney formed wheel gear tooth grind- 
ing machine with wheel mounted on vertically sliding head. Action 
of this machine is similar to generator using rack tooth-shaped tool 
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ago, Joseph Wick- 





Thirty-two years 
ham Roe, one of the keenest observ- 
ers of machine tool development 
wrote: “No phase of modern machin- 
ery owes more to pure theory than 
does the gearing practice of today.” 


That statement is even more true 
today. Since 1915, new methods of 
cutting, hardening, finishing and 


been developed 





checking gears have 












which overshadow previous methods. 


All this has had profound effect chine Tool Show, Dodge-Chicago 
on the machine tool industry. Seven- 





teen member companies of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation—out of a total of 190—are 
heavily involved in manufacture of 
machines and tools for gear making. 





Exhibits of gear making equipment 
obviously will be among the most 
important of all at the National Ma- 


plant, Sept. 17-26, 1947. 


























































sharpening originally was invented by Joseph R. Brown 


of the above-mentioned company in 1864, primarily for 
gear cutting. Mr. Brown was an early advocate of the 
now widely used system of interchangeable involute gears. 

Gear generating by the planing system was by no means 
unknown, however, in the early days. In 1920 I located 
interesting proof of this at the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. That company was at that time still 
manufacturing the rotary gear pump patented in 1828 as 
the “Revolving Hydraulic Engine.” To machine the roll- 
ing surfaces of the teeth of the pump gears, they still were 
using a form controlled, reciprocating single point tool, 
planing machine invented and built by the famous in- 
veutor, Alvin Jenks, in 1833. 

This machine had automatic feed, lifted the tool on the 
hack stroke and did surprisingly good work. Not only 
was it the “grand dad” of all gear generators but also it 
was the dean of gear cutting machines in point of service. 

Machine tool historians today no longer make “finds” 
such as that. The world moves too fast now to allow 
ither men or machines tong to outlive their time in the 
physical sense, even though in many cases their spirits do 
go marching on in modern companies which have devel- 
oped directly out of pioneer enterprises. For instanc 


when President John Quincy Adams and Secretary of State 
Henry Clay signed the patent on the “Revolving Hydraulic 
Engine” on April 28, 1828, they “sparked” an industrial 
enterprise which lives on today as the, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co. 

The late Edwin R. Fellows served as chief draftsman 
of that company just prior to the time when he struck out 
for himself in 1896 as manufacturer of the generating- 
type gear shaper which he invented, which bears his name 
and which for more than 50 years has been manufac- 
tured by the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. A working photo- 
graph of one of these machines very fittingly appears 
on the first page of this article, the action of its reciprocat- 
ing gear shaped cutter being self-evident. Incidentally, 
this was one of the few truly basic machine tool inven- 
tions and one which literally sprung “full-fledged” from 
the brain of its inventor. 

In the old days the types of gear products in common 
use were limited primarily to spur gears and racks whose 
axes were parallel, straight bevel gears and pinions with 
axes intersecting, and single and multiple thread worms 
and worm wheels whose axes were nonintersecting. Vari- 
ous other types, such as the Hindley hourglass worm and 
stepped spirals (Hooke’s gears) were known but were 
little used. Machine designers stuck closely to the funda- 
mental types because they understood them and because 
they were readily available. 

It was not until the advent of the internal combustion 
automobile with its problems of transmitting large amounts 
of power quietly and dependably through compact gear 
mechanisms, that widespread interest was aroused in hel- 
ical gearing, herringbone gearing, skew bevel gears, spiral 
bevel gears, hypoid bevel gears, Cone’s improved hour- 
glass worm units, and various other “exotic” types. 

When the automobile industry sets its collective mind 
on something, it takes more than ordinary technical, man- 
ufacturing and operating difficulties to thwart its ambi- 
tions. This has been particularly true in the gear busi- 
ness. Men of the caliber of Earl Buckingham, Charles 
Kettering, John Almen and their associates worked out 
the theoretical problems, then went after the practical 
ones including development of stronger materials, better 
methods of heat treating, better bearings and extreme pres- 
sure lubricants. 

They spurred on the production engineers to lick the 
manufacturing problems involved (Please turn to Page 90) 


Example of modern gear tooth checking equipment com- 
bining features of laboratory apparatus and heavy ma- 
chine tool design. This is routine checking of a helical 
drive pinion at Nuttall Works of Westinghouse 














Centralized 


ONE of the important functions in running a modern 
ball bearing plant—such as the West Pullman Works of 
International Harvester Co., Chicago—is keeping a con- 
stant supply of oil centered at the various operations. 
Not only must the lubricant be supplied, but it must be 
clean, distributed in abundance and at steady pressure. 

At International's plant, four types of oil are constant- 
ly fed to four key operations. Automatic screw and 
chucking machines take a great deal of cutting oil; 
quenching tanks in three heat treating lines use much 
quenching oil; bearings are flushed with mineral seal 
oil and grinding operations are cooled with soluble oil 
coolant. In these operations constant supply of oil is 
a problem that rates A-1 priority. 

Problem is met here by a centralized reclamation and 
distribution system which thus far proved itself to be 
both economical and efficient. It not only handles all 
of the oils, but assures a continuous delivery of clean 
fluid at a constant pressure, decreases downtime and 
reduces maintenance costs. 

Located in the southeast corner of the ball bearing 
building, which was completed in 1944, the reclamation 
system is centered in a pit 4 ft below the floor level 
and occupies an area 5700 sq ft. Centered in this area 
are the multiple electrically-driven pumps which propel 
lubricant through various filters and distribute it through- 
out the building; chutes that handle screw machine turn- 
ings from which cutting oil is extracted and tanks in 
which thousands of gallons of oil are stored. Just above 
the pit, on the roof, is the cooling tower which is used 
to maintain quenching oil at the proper temperature. 

From the pit run networks of both overhead and under- 
the-floor pipes, through which oil circulates in a never 
ending cycle. Beneath the pit are tanks with capacities 
of thousands of gallons. 

Methods of reclaiming and distributing various types 
of oil are worthy of detailed discussion, for each system 
is the “last word” in efficiency. 

In the case of the oil used in automatic screw and 
chucking machines, the cutting fluid is delivered to the 
plant by tank car, and unloaded into a 12,000 gal 
storage tank by gravity pipe line. When filling or re- 
plenishing the operating system, a 5 gpm pump trans- 
fers the oil from the 12,000 into a 6000 gal filtering tank. 
In pumping the oil under pressure to the machines, two 
7.5 hp motor pumps are used to drive the oil at a rate 
of 140 gpm. Because all cutting oil replenishtng is 
done at long intervals, a 42-hour period at the beginning 
of each shift is designated for this chore. 

In screw and chucking machine operations, steel turn- 
ings from each machine, to which cling a large amount 
of oil, drop onto an individual chip conveyor. This re- 
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System in use at International Har- 
vester’s West Pullman ball bearing 
plant proves both economical and 
efficient. It not only handles all re- 
quired oils for cutting, quenching, 
flushing and grinding, but assures 
constant delivery of clean lubricant 
to all operations at a pressure that 
is constant 


Fig. 1—Dirag type conveyor removing sludge from sol- 
uble oil coolant filtration unit 


Fig. 2—Mineral seal oil filters. Filte:s are shown at right. 
At left are pumps which supply filters, Filtered oil sup- 
ply pumps are shown in background 
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Fig. 3—General view of reclamation area. Extreme right, 
sludge discharge chute of one of two soluble oil coolant 
tanks. At left is conveyor which delivers turnings to 
extracting tanks. Mineral seal oil filters in background 


Fig. 4—Turnings at reclamation area, Oil drains from 
conveyor to tank in pit at right 


Fig. 5—Filter unit for cutting oil. Sriall tank at left is 
“charged” daily with cellite. Pipe, extreme right, carries 
filtered oil to 6000-gal tank 





moves the chips from the machines and transfers them 
onto a master conveyor traveling beneath the floor level 
for the entire length of the building. The conveyor de- 
livers the turnings to a drain pit located in the reclam- 
ation area, and as they are being conveyed, the oil 
drains through screens on each side of the conveyors. 
From there it is piped into a 2000 gal tank—the same 
tank into which oil from the drain pit flows. 

Turnings are than loaded into a basket and centrifuged 
at 700 rpm—the force of which dislodges additional oil. 
This fluid then drains by gravity into the same 2000 gal 
tank in which the conveyor and pit oils have accumulated, 
and all of the oil is then emptied into the tank on one 
side of a baffle. The oil at this point, however, is not 
ready for use, as it still contains fine chips and particles. 
As it rests in the tank, particles and chips settle at the 
bottom. When more reclaimed oil is added, the settled 
lubricant runs over the baffle into the other side of the 
tank and is allowed to accumulate until the tank is 
practically full. Once the tank is at this stage, a 100-gpm 
pump forces the oil through a filter “charged” with 
cellite—a compound that coats the filter screen and aids 
in filtering. As the oil is filtered the level in the tank is 
lowered. A switch system, controlled by a float on the 
oil, operates a hydrometer-conirolled gate valve in the 
discharge line of the filter. When the oil level in the 
tank reaches the predetermined mark, the hydrometer 
closes the gate valve, thus preventing the tank from 
being pumped dry. It is not necessary to run the filtration 
unit continually with this system, and a constant supply 
of oil in excess of the machine requirements is assured. 
If the filter unit is in operation and the clean oil tank 
is filled to its capacity of 6000 gal, a by-pass enables the 
excess clean oil to return to the unfiltered tank. 

Tests show that approximately 33 gal of cutting oil 
are reclaimed each hour, which proves the efficiency of 
the method. 

In cooling bearing races which have undergone heat 
treatment, an oil quench is necessary. To maintain proper 
temperature and supply conditions in the oil bath, the 
following system is employed: 

Quenching oil also is delivered in tank cars and is 
emptied into a 12,000 gal storage tank, which supplies a 
6000 and a 2000 gal tank in the operating, pumping and 
cooling system for the furnaces. Two 742 hp motors each 
drive a 300 gpm pump in pumping the oil at constant 
pressure from the 6000 gal tank to a 4000 gal quench- 
ing tank at each of three furnaces. Oil demand is regu- 
lated by the amount necessary to contro] the temperature 
of the oil within the bath at between 140 and 150° F. 
Oil level in the bath is controlled by an overflow pipe. 
As cool oil enters near the bottom of the tank, warm oil 
overflows at the level and returns. 

During quenching, in order to have a constant dis- 
sipation of heat from the quenched part, either the part 
must be moved through the liquid, or the liquid must 
be moved over the part. Therefore, an oil circulating sys- 
tem also is incorporated in the quenching bath. The oil 
is constantly agitated by pumps to offer a constant 
cooling environment for the parts, eliminating possibility 
of improper quenching. 

As the oil overflows at the oil level of the tank, a 
gravity return pipe delivers it to a 2000 gal sediment 
tank. Here, the oil flow slows, (Please turn to Page 105) 
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NO IRON CURTAINS: Since last I tackled the job of 
writing this page, I have been on two “whirlwind tours” 
—one in New England, the other through the Michigan- 
Wiscousin-Illinois territory. Yes, New Englanders do get 
around, despite all myths to the contrary. The fact that 
1 wrote the page previous to this enroute to Boston, 
doesn’t mean that Boston is the center of the “machine 
tool universe.” 


I must admit, however, that there are some mighty 
good machine tool builders in the orbit of Boston. They 
have to be good to keep up with their fellow-craftsmen 
in Cleveland and Cincinnati and Detroit and Milwaukee 
and Madison and Fond du Lac and Rockford and Chi- 
cago and more than 50 other places outside New England 
where good machine tools are being built in 1947. 

One of the most dangerous forms of provincialism in 
business is that idea that there are geographical limits to 
skill and ingenuity in any industry. Years ago there was 
a tendency for specialized group of technicians to develop 
in certain centers — as the early New England ma- 
chine tool builders did around the early firearms plants. 
It is perfectly natural that where a lot of people in one 
place concentrate on one line of business, they and their 
sons and grandsons get pretty good at their specialty. That 
is true not only in New England, but also in Cincinnati 
cr Rockford or anywhere else. 


If these men like to live in the particular locality, if 
the working conditions are good, if the company keeps up 
with the times in designs and selling methods—and above 
all, if it recognizes the strength of any and all competition 
—there is no reason why it cannot continue until the end 
of time. A number of such companies have entered their 
second century with all signs of vigor—and not all of 
them are in New England. 


On the other hand, if any company in Boston or Cin- 
cinnati, Rockford or anywhere else has the idea that a 
sort of “iron curtain” surrounds its “know how” based on 
years of experience, they are putting faith in something 
which simply doesn’t exist. Any company which attempts 
to set up an “iron curtain” keeps out more good ideas 
than it keeps in, and only inspires good men to escape 
to other fields where they will not be fenced in either 
ini the physical or mental sense. 


Freedom of circulation of men and ideas is one of 
the basic reasons for the strength and the extent of Amer- 
ican industry. 


RIGGERS ARE AT IT: The unsung heroes of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Show, in my estimation, are the rig- 
gers and movers who are faced with the task of setting 
2000 machine tools in place in the huge Dodge-Chicago 
plant between August 4 and September 16, and removing 
them promptly thereafter. 


Machinery riggers and movers are in a class by them- 
selves—their closest relatives probably being seamen of 
the era of sailing ships who knew all about ropes. Be that 
as it may, these men who move heavy machinery cer- 
tainly “know their ropes” in that they know instinctively 
how much any cable or sling will stand, how to tie knots 
and make splices, where to fasten ropes and slings, how 
much a machine can be tilted safely, how to rig “shears” 
for lifting, and a hundred-and-one other important things 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, Steel 
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which just can’t be found in books or learned in schools. 

In my time I have been around heavy machinery a 
great deal, and at times have found myself facing hoist- 
ing and moving problems which stumped all of us whose 
business was making machinery rather than moving it. 
When the professional movers arrived, they sized things 
up with practiced eyes, unloaded a collection of timbers 
and tackle and before we knew it “the mountain had 
come to Mahomet.” 


WHO WAS SPENCER? In a number of instances re- 
cently, I have mentioned the name of Christopher Miner 
Spencer. As a result, I have received the following inquiry 
from a reader of SreEL, “Who was this man Spencer to 
whom you often refer?” 

Christopher Miner Spencer (1833-1922) was ‘one of 
the greatest and most picturesque and most loveable 
characters of the machine tool industry—whose active 
career extended from his “graduation” from a machinist’s 
apprenticeship in 1849 almost down to the day of his 
death on January 14, 1922. 


Born in South Manchester, Conn., June 20, 1833, he 
learned his trade under his grandfather, who had repaired 
George Washington’s horse pistols during the Revolution- 
ary War. He worked at the Colt Armory and for Cheney 
Brothers, for whom he invented a spooling machine which 
was the first machine built by Pratt & Whitney. 

In 1860 he invented and patented the famous Spencer 
Repeating Rifle, which he personally demonstrated to 
Abraham Lincoln—with whom he engaged in a shooting 
match. Over 100,000 of his guns were used in the Civil 
War. 

In 1868, in partnership with Charles E. Billings—a 
fellow workman at the Colt Armory—he founded the 
Billings & Spencer Co. of Hartford, where he developed 
board drop hammers and forging processes. His name is 
still perpetuated in that well-known company. 

In 1873, Mr. Spencer inveted the automatic screw ma- 
chine and in 1876—with George A. Fairfield—he founded 
the Hartford Machine Screw Co. to manufacture screws 
with his automatics. That still is one of the largest in- 
dustries in Hartford. 

Between 1880 and 1912, he invented the “pump” shot- 
gun, several new automatic screw machines, and steam 
automobiles. From 1912 to his death in 1922 he was 
mechanical engineer of the New Britain Machine Co., 
whose original six-spindle automatic he invented. He was 
a great man, and one I am proud to have known. 
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By G. W. BIRDSALL 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Louisville 


N ADDITION to fluxing, a number of other methods 
of removing impurities from the molten metal bath have 
been tried and used with more or less success in sec- 
ondary aluminum operations. These include overheat- 
ing, standing, slow solidification, use of an inert gas, 
use of an active gas. The latter two are also known as 


“gas” fluxing to differentiate between the addition of solid 


salts in the ordinary fluxing operations described above. 


Overheating increases the fluidity of the molten metal, 
thereby allowing suspended matter to rise or sink more 
easily. Increasing the bath temperature from 1300 to 
1650° F will increase the fluidity some 30 per cent. The 
metal is’ usually heated, allowed to stand quietly, then 


reduced in temperature for pouring. Chief objection is 














the greatly increased tendency to absorb gas, resulting 
in blistering when annealing sheets, etc. 

Standing has as its object the removal of sonims (solid 
nonmetallic particles) and dissolved gases. To remove son- 
ims, they both may be held from 3-24 hours or more at a 
temperature considerably above the melting point. Dis- 
solved gases are removed by holding at a temperature 
near the melting point. Both objects can be accomplished 
by holding for successive periods at each of the two dif- 
ferent temperatures required. 

Slow solidification is used primarily to remove dissolved 
gases, although some sonims may also be taken out. In 
this process, the metal is cooled slowly in the furnace 
until it has just frozen. Then it is remelted quickly and 
immediately poured. The idea behind this scheme is 
that dissolved gases are liberated during solidification. By 
prolonging solidification sufficiently, the bulk of the dis- 
solved gases can thus be removed. 

An inert gas also may be utilized by bubbling it 
through the melt, the mechanical agitation so provided 
being useful in removing both sonims and dissolved gases. 
Dry nitrogen is the inert gas usually employed in this 


method. Its fumes are nontoxic and it does not attack the 
perforated metal pipe or other tool used to introduce 
it into the bath. Passing nitrogen into the bath im- 
mediately produces an accumulation of dross or skim on 
the bath surface. Pressure used is just enough to produce 
a gentle bubbling action. Bath temperature should be 
low and length of treatment short to avoid absorption of 
nitrogen by the aluminum. 

Combinations of the above treatments are often em- 
ployed. The nitrogen treatment may be combined with 
slow solidification. Or overheating and standing may be 
followed by use of nitrogen. A catalytic agent may also 
be used to help upset the equilibrium between the al- 
uminum and dissolved gases. 

An active gas such as chlorine is preferred by many 
users because it combines a powerful chemical reaction 
with the mechanical agitation obtained with nitrogen. 
One of the most chemically active of all the elements, 
chlorine is very effective in removing both sonims and 
dissolved gases. 

Chlorine Reactions: Precise chemical reaction of chlor- 
ine in the bath is not entirely clear. There appears to be 
some preferential action. Hydrogen, for example, seems 
to be ‘attacked more readily than other gases, forming 
hydrochloric acid which escapes by volatization. At the 


In this second and concluding article, the author describes 
various methods for refining aluminum scrap, including a 
complete installation for utilizing liquid chlorine direct from 







in Production of Secondary Aluminum 



























tank cars 


Fig. 5—Standard routine 
for reclaiming aluminum 
from obsolete and battle 
damaged aircraft called 
for flying planes to land- 
ing area, dismounting 
propellers and removing 
engines by cutting 
through supports .with 
torch as shown here 





6—Gondola of 
heavy aluminum — scrap 
scheduled for remelting 


Fig. 


Fig. 7—After dumping 
scrap on charging plat- 
form, furnace door is 
raised and scrap pushed 
into furnace by ram 
which fits over forks of 
industrial power truck 






























same time compounds formed and vo- 
latized in the bath provide a_ strong 
stirring action, increasing the mechan- 
ical agitation of the bath and so help- 
ing the removal of impurities by that 
means. 

In fact, chlorine has been found so 
effective that no other fluxing or re- 
fining Reynolds 
Louisville plant 5 when producing the 


agent is utilized at 
high quality metal shown in Table II 
(Steer, Aug. 4, p. 115). Note that the 
analyses ranges shown in this table 
reveal that magnesium content can be 
reduced greatly where magnesium js not 
wanted. In some instances, the presence 
of quantities of magnesium is undesir- 
able and the ability to control the mag- 
nesium content in the reclaimed metal 
is therefore of importance. 

utilizing 
liquid chlorine direct from tank cars in 


Since this installation for 























































the production of secondary aluminum 
was the first of its type, a rather full 
description may be of interest. It repre- 
sents developments which have now 
been adopted by other Reynolds plants. 

Chlorine is run directly from tank 
cars to furnaces. The entire installation 
was designed and built at plant 5 in 
co-operation with Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. Here six furnaces use about 
a tank car of chlorine each week. 


Confirming the experience of other 
large users of chlorine in the chemical 
process industries, Reynolds has found 
its use to involve no serious health 
hazard. Of course, traces of chlorine in 
the air can be irritating to human beings 
and for that reason there at first was 
some hesitancy in using chlorine in com- 
mercial furnaces. However, sound en- 
gineering of handling equipment and 
safety practices proved highly effective 
and no trouble was encountered. 

Liquid chlorine arrives at the plant 
in insulated tank cars of 30-ton capacity 
under a pressure of 80 to 90 psi. The top 
of the car has four valves, two being 
gas or blow-off valves venting the very 
top of the tank, and two connecting to 
lines ending near its bottom. These two 
are used for drawing off the liquid 
chlorine. Connection is not made _ to 
either of the gas valves because with- 
drawal of gaseous chlorine would quickly 
reduce the tank car pressure and make 
unloading of the car contents very dif- 
ficult. 

A railway siding used exclusively for 
chlorine cars and provided with a 
locked switch and derail accommodates 
two tank cars so when one empties, 
another js at hand for immediate use. 
The 200-ft line from tank cars to evap- 
orator unit is fabricated from 1-in, extra 
heavy steel pipe with welded joints. 
It is buried underground. A tank car 
connects to this line through a 10-ft 
length of flexible high-pressure copper 


tubing, a valve, a pressure gage and a 
line valve. 

Connections at evaporator and in-lines 
to furnaces are made with ammonia 
type, two-bolt tongue-and-grove flanged 
unions with lead gaskets. Fittings are 
forged steel, rated at 600 lb. Furnace 
flow control valves are %4-in. standard 
Chlorine Institute ton container type. 
Main line cutoff valves are Crane No. 
1644. Gages are of the protected type 
with silver diaphragm. 

Vapor pressure from the chlorine in 
the tank car is above critical pressure 
for liquefaction, and maintains the line 
at 70 to 90 psi which is more than 
ample to force the liquid through the 
piping system and to inject it into the 
molten metal bath. A final complete 
drop in pressure at the gage alongside 
the tank car shows when the tank is 
empty. Inventory records of reclaimed 
metal provide a weight check on quan- 
tity of chlorine used. The evaporator is 
on the main furnace floor in a small 
booth to one side of the furnaces. It is 
at approximately the same elevation as 
the tank car. 

The evaporator consists of a 5-ft length 
of 8-in. diameter extra heavy seamless 
steel tubing mounted inside a 3-ft length 
of 14-in, tubing, to make a 8-in. water 
jacket between the two. A heavy tonque- 
and-grooved blank flange is fitted to the 
bottom of the 8-in. tubing to facilitate 
inspection and cleaning. A rupture disk 
is connected at the top as a satety, 
this being a 2-in. diameter silver disk 
rated to blow at 225 psi. The space 
between the two lengths of tubing has 
water pumped through it continuously 
from a 50-gal tank alongside; this water 
is maintained at 150° F by four 6-kw 
immersion type electric strip heaters 
installed in the 50-gal tank, Current is 
controlled by thermostat, and a makeup 
device automatically maintains the water 
level. 

As heat is supplied to the liquid 
chlorine flowing into the bottom of 
the 8-in. tubing, it evaporates and flows. 
out into the furnace line at a pressure 
of 60 to 70 psi. Evaporator, water heater 
and all gas lines are carefully insulated 
with a 7/8-in. coating of 85 per cent 
magnesia. From the manifold at each 
furnace, flexible hose connections carry 
the gas to the discharge tubes which 
reach to the bottom of the metal bath. 
The strong stirring action that results 
as the gas bubbles up to the top is im- 
portant, It eliminates the need for mech- 
anical stirring. Discharge tubes are of 


(Please turn to Page 104) 


Fig. 8—Molten aluminum metal 
is tapped off in 5000-lb lots 
and poured into molds 
Fig. 9—Reclaimed aluminum 
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HERE'S nothing like trouble to bring people together. 

That's how some of Revere’s closest friends were 
gained—through a mutual struggle against difficulties, 
troubles such as occasionally beset any business. 

Take the case of an important product, originally devel- 
oped for war uses, now finding many applications in peace- 
time services. When manufacture began, rejections ran 
extremely high, over 40%, costs were skyrocketing, and 
badly-needed production was being lost. The maker asked 
if we would care to collaborate in solving the problem. Of 
course we would! After studying the subject in detail (and 
also under conditions of the greatest secrecy), we suggested 
a radical change in the properties of a non-ferrous metal 
used in the manufacture of the vital part with which so 
much trouble was being experienced. New processes of 
manufacture were developed, and in a short time test runs 
of the recommended material proved successful. Rejections 
of finished units dropped to less than 1%. Thus an expensive 
and vexing bottleneck was broken, and we gained a new 
customer and a firm friend. 
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Let Trouble 
be our 
Introduction 














This success story demonstrates that Revere has an open 
mind as well as an informed one, and is always ready to 
question the customary, find new answers to new problems, 
or to old ones, for that matter. If something is worrying you 
in your employment of non-ferrous metals, get in touch 
with Revere, not for ready-made answers, but for whole- 
hearted cooperation, a joint search for better results. This 
help is given freely, without obligation, through the Revere 
Technical Advisory Service, which has at its command the 
knowledge and facilities of our laboratories, and the accu- 
mulated experience of the entire Revere organization. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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Geor Making 
Concluded from Page 82) 

and the production men in turn have 
needled machine tool builders and cut- 
ter manufacturers to come through with 
new and better gear cutting and finish- 
ing machines, cutters and methods. All 
this has led to a lively competitive race 
between new machines and methods 
which still goes on with undiminished 
intensity, leaving no time for compla- 
cency among the members of the gear- 


ing fraternity. 

The typical industrialist of 25 years 
ago would scarcely recognize a produc- 
While he 


would recognize the gear shapers, he 


tion gear department today. 


would find many of them operating with 
a twisting motion enabling them to cut 
Also, he 


would find those of smaller size run- 


spiral and herringbone gears. 


ning at speeds comparable to the wings 
of a humming bird. Then too, he would 
find the familiar gear shaper cutters be- 
ing used to cut worms in machines which 
revolve the blank and roll the cutter 
lengthwise of the blank. 


Modern Gear Techniques 


He would find the hobbing process 
very much in evidence, in the shape of 
horizontal, vertical and multi-station ma- 
chines, to some of which carbide-tipped 
hobs are being applied with success on 
steel, nonferrous and fiber gears. He 
weuld find roughed out gears being fin- 
ished to extremely close limits of form, 
fit and finish by the use of shaving cut- 
ters, burnishing, lapping, and by gen- 
erating grinding or formed wheel grind- 


ing. 


There would be cases where he would 
find internal gears of considerable size 
being completed at one pass of huge 
broaches costing several thousand dol- 
lars each, On some equally large quan- 
might find all 


teeth likewise being cut at one time and 


tity spur gear jobs he 


at few passes by unique vertical ma- 
chines in which the blanks are recipro- 
cated up and down through a ring clus- 
ter of planing tools which close in ra- 


dially until they have reached full depth. 


He would find new methods of hard- 
ening including flame and electrical in- 
duction hardening, operating in the pro- 
duction line, keeping pace with it, and 
doing the work with little or no distor- 
tion and without scaling. He likewise 
would find gaging and inspection de- 
vices keeping pace with production as 
they check all vital phases of tooth form, 
dimensional accuracy and finish—in some 
cases making graphical or photographic 


records. 


Furthermore, he might find some gears 
being produced by methods other than 
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cutting—instrument gears by die cast- 
ing or plastic molding and pump gears 
by the powder metallurgy technique. 
Just how great a stake the machine 
tool industry now has in the gear indus- 
try, is indicated by a few facts and fig- 
ures which I have gathered from study 
of the membership of the National Ma- 
Builders’ Association and 
products of those member companies. 


chine Tool 


Current records show that of the 190 
member companies, 17 manufacture ma- 
chines, tools, gages and testing equip- 
ment directly concerned with gear mak- 


ing. 


Of the 17 companies directly involved 
with the gear industry, at least eight 
make this their major activity. 


The list of gear making machines, 
tools and accessories produced by the 17 
companies truly is a formidable one. It 
is indicative of the growing complexity 
of the gear business, in that many of 
the items were unknown only a few 
years ago, 

A few of the items of equipment are: 
Hobbing machines—horizontal and ver- 
tical, single and multiple spindle; mill- 
ing-type gear cutters—single and mul- 
tiple spindle; gear shapers—spur and 
helical, regular and high speed, circular 
cutter and rack-type; gear, spline, rack 
and worm grinders; worm generators; 
straight, spiral and hypoid bevel gear 
generators and finishing machines; gear 
shavers; gear lappers; gear burnishers; 
burring and chamfering machines; sur- 
face hardening machines; quenching 
presses; hobs; milling cutters; gear shaper 
cutters; sharpeners; and a_ bewildering 
array of checking and testing machines 


for cutters and gears. 
Quick Glances at Machine 


Any attempt to illustrate an article as 
brief as this about such a vast field of 
machine shop practice as modern gear 
making can at best represent only quick 
glances at a few phases. For example, in 
the heading on the first page appears an 
action photograph of a typical production 
hobbing opexation as carried out on hel- 
tractor 


ical gears in a middlewestern 


plant. Setups such as this are numerous 
in the automotive and agricultural ma- 


chinery ‘industries. 


In this Barber-Colman _ horizontal 
spindle machine, seven blanks are han- 
dled at one setting and are cut at one 
traverse of the saddle carrying the hob 
spindle. Hob and blanks revolve _to- 
gether, their ratio depending upon num- 
ber of teeth in the gear and number of 
“starts” on the hob. Thus a single thread 
hob revolves 20 times per revolution of 
a 20-tooth gear. The teeth of the hob 
in effect are a series of rack teeth wound 


around a cylinder. This is a fast meth- 








od with regular hobs, but with new car- 
bide-tipped hobs some of the runs I have 
seen lately are truly sensational in terms 
of cutting time per gear. 

Within recent years shaving of gears 
as a finishing process where the material 
is within machineable limits has come to 
the fore as a follow-up on _ hobbing, 
shaping, etc. A simple setup for shav- 
ing helical gears is shown at the lower 
left of the first page of this article—the 
nature of the shaving cutter, located be- 
low the gear, being clearly evident. Cut- 
ting takes place as the gear moves axial- 
ly somewhat more than its face width, 
in the meantime running at high speed 
in mesh with the cutter. 

Sharp shaving edges of the gashes in 
the hardened involute cutter remove 
minute chips, giving bright finish, true 
involute profile, correct spacing, concen- 
tricity, tooth bearing and helical angle. 
If roughing is reasonably accurate, only 
20 to 40 sec are required for the average 
shaving job. 

Next to the shaving setup is the Fel- 
lows gear shaper setup on straight spur 
gears which already has been mentioned. 
Blanks and finished gears are shown here. 


Grinder Handles Big Gears 


At the bottom of the second page is 
one of the large Pratt & Whitney gear 
grinding machines in action. This ma- 
chine is grinding a spur gear 26 in. in 
diameter, using a formed grinding wheel 
with a motion like that of a vertical 
shaper. Relative motions of the rotary 
work table and cross sliding carriage 
carrying this table determine the rolling 
or generating pitch diameter of the work. 
The V-form to which the wheel is 
dressed simulates a rack tooth of desired 
pitch. This machine handles straight or 
helical gears up to 30 in. diameter. 

On the third page is shown a routine 
helical pinion checking operation as car- 
ried out at the Nuttall works of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. This gives some 
idea of the complexity of the testing ma- 
chines now in everyday use in produc- 
tion gear shops. Spur gears used in the 
drives of electric locomotives call for in- 
volute tooth curves within limits of plus 
or minus 0.0005-in., for example. Limits 
such as this are not too difficult today. 

Some day, someone is going to write 
a complete history of gears and gear 
making. At a recent meeting of the 
American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Allan H. Candee, mechanical engi- 
neer, Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Granger Davenport, assistant chief 
engineer, Gould & Eberhardt Inc., Irv- 
ington, N. J., discussed such a project 
with me. 

If I knew as much about the subject 
as either one of those men know, I would 
be tempted to tackle the job. 
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Saved cost of 7 Steel Cut-Out Dies, plus 44 main- 
tenance hours, reports Thompson Products 
Company, Detroit 


. and still practically as good as new”, 
added Thompson Products Company. After 
forming 5,000,000 rod bearings with Car- 
boloy Sheet Metal Dies, the record showed that 
to produce the same number of pieces, 7 steel 
cut-out dies would have been necessary. This 
saving also eliminated 44 hours in die main- 
tenance time, resulting in 315,000 


additional pieces produced. 


START THE BALL ROLLING 
TODAY —WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET D-120 
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Now consider these other Carboloy Cemented 





Carbide benefits: Closer tolerance on drawn parts 
— fewer" rejects” —lower cost per piece—virtu- 
ally mirror-smooth finish, often with reductions in 


buffing time—and sizeable increases in output- 


een nnn nnn eee 
¢ 


per-press. You get more money, more production 


and less costs with CARBOLOY Sheet Metal Dies. 






Carboloy Company Inc., 11141E. Eight 
Mile Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Engineering News at o Glance 





INCLUDES NEW STEELS: “Harden- 
ability of Alloy Steels”, published joint- 
ly by the Society of Automovive Engi- 
neers and American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, provides complete and current 
data on designing, testing and ordering 
of steels by hardenability-band specifi- 
cations. It covers 62 tentative harden- 
ability-band steels, 25 of which appear 
for the first time. Treatise is pointed to 
stimulate interest in selecting and buy- 
ing steels by hardenability, now re- 
garded as superior to chemical composi- 
tion because of the close relationship be- 
tween hardenability, physical properties 
and ultimate satisfactory performance. 


BACK IN PRODUCTION: In York, Pa., 
the sheet metal fabricating plant of 
York-Shipley Inc., damaged by a spec- 
tacular fire June 27, is now in full op- 
eration again. The oil-fired heating 
equipment maker was in partial produc- 
tion July 3, because of speedy cleanup 
and repair work, and in full production 
by July 10. Building in which the sheet 
metal operation is housed is occupied 
jointly by three other York concerns. 
York-Shipley, located in a section of the 
first floor, suffered minor damages in 
contrast to the other occupants. Most of 
it was confined to the parts storage sec- 
tion on the second floor. Quick work 
on the part of the company’s personnel 
in greasing machinery and metal inven- 
tory items after the fire prevented fur- 
ther damage and enabled the machinery 
to be placed in working order soon after 
the building was roofed. 


LENGTHENS TOOL LIFE: 


tool life and improved finishes are re- 


Longer 


ported by several industries co-operating 
with Sun Oil scientists in testing cutting 
oils made with a new ingredient called 
Petrofac, the oil company revealed re- 
cently. The ingredient, made entirely 
from petroleum, eliminates use of ani- 
mal and vegetable fats in the cutting oil 
formula. As a result both high-speed 
automatic machines and extremely 
heavy-duty equipment operate more ef- 
ficiently and with fewer stoppages for 
tool resharpening. In addition, the oil 
cannot turn rancid or support bacterial 
growth. 


FOILS “RAIDERS”: Several new fea- 
tures are incorporated in the latest home 
freezers currently produced by Deep- 
freeze Division of Motor Products Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill. Unit construction is 
such that foods are “wrapped” in a 
blanket of zero cold from lid to base. 
Copper tubing is fastened to the exterior 
of the heavy gage steel liner, circulating 
the refrigerant and surrounding food 


compartment from top to bottom with 
constant low temperatures. The lid is 
counterbalanced to “float” up. It opens 
to any position and remains there. Inner 
lid is of lightweight plastic. Handle in- 
cludes a tumbler lock to protect stored 
foods from children and other “raiders.” 


PROMOTES SMOOTHER BREAK-IN: 
Smoother break-in and reduced subse- 
quent wear are provided on the tappets 
produced by Johnson Products Inc., by 
a process that places a crystalline, non- 
metallic layer on the surface of the 
metal. Character of the process used by 
the Muskegon, Mich. plant, and its oil- 
holding qualities, prevent scoring and 
scuffing, allowing faster, smoother 
break-in of each tappet. 


PARADES HANDLING DEVICES: In 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Rapids-Handling 
Equipment Ce. is now rotating a dem- 
onstration truck through its various sales 
territories to give customers on-the-spot 
performances of ideal handling equip- 
ment. Besides aiding company salesmen 
dramatize their equipment recommenda- 
tions, the traveling exhibit accomplishes 
an educational function by paving the 
way for acceptance of modern materials 
handling equipment. 


PROPELLERS MAY STILL WHIRL: 
Research toward development of propel- 
lers that operate continuously at super- 
sonic speeds, regardless of the forward 
speed of the craft on which they whirl, 
will be undertaken by the University of 
Illinois aeronautical engineering depart- 
ment, under a contract with Aeroprod- 
ucts Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O. Problem, if successfully 
solved, would put the propeller “back 
in the running” for use in high speed 
planes well beyond the speed ranges 
for which it presently is considered use- 


ful. 


USES BALANCED AIR PRINCIPLE: 
Instead of depending on pressure con- 
trol only, line of air gages currently 
manufactured by Merz Engineering Co., 
Indianapolis, operate on the “balanced 
air” principle in which air is allowed to 
flow to atmosphere—both through the 
plug or accessory and also to a con- 
tinuously variable orifice, the value of 
which is controlled by pressure changes. 
Thus the gages not only control air pres- 
sure, but also the volume of air flowing 
through them. When no work is pre- 
sented to the air plug or accessory, a 
majority of the air flow is through the 
accessory; the moment the work is pre- 
sented to the plug or accessory the air 


flow is reversed and most of the air 
flows through the variable orifice to at- 
mosphere. Operation of a calibrated 
scale is made possible by an adjustment 
on the variable orifice by which proper 
initial pressure can be determined and 
returned to at any time. As both pres- 
sure and flow through the orifice is con- 
trolled, an extremely accurate means of 
determining upstream pressure is pro- 
vided. Thus instead of just being a 
comparator, each of the gages is actually 
a measuring device. 


SIMPLIFIES COIL SPACING: A motor 
expert with Continental Electric Co., 
Hawthorne, Calif., recently devised a 
concentric coil winding chart for use in 
making single-phase motor coils. Its use 
eliminates necessity of measuring stator 
slots in order to find coil widths. Know- 
ing the air-gap diameter of the stator 
under consideration, one can obtain the 
correct sizes for the various coils in the 
group by referring to the tables on the 
chart—both for the starting and the 
running winding. According to the com- 
pany, all guess work is eliminated along 
with the wasting of magnet wire. 


MEET FINISHING SPECIFICATIONS: 
Automotive industry, with its tremen- 
dous demand for finishes on_ bodies, 
fenders, wheels and accessories provides 
the finest demonstration of which oven 
type best meets strict specifications laid 
down by leading paint technologists, the 
American Gas Association reports. In a 
recent survey of the Detroit district, it 
was disclosed that a total of 88 large 
continuous ovens of the full convection 
high-velocity external air heater type are 
in use in drying modern finishes. These 
have a connected load of 242,000,000 
Btu per hour. Batch type and small con- 
tinuous ovens likewise contribute sub- 
stantially to the volume of gas used in 
modern convection equipment. 


MANGANESE READILY LEACHED: 
Most western oxide manganese ores are 
readily leached by sulphur dioxide proc- 
esses employed by the Bureau of Mines, 
it is learned in Washington. Manganese 
extraction ranged from 90 to 100 per 
cent among most of the tested ore sam- 
ples taken from 58 deposits in 11 west- 
ern states. According to the bureau, 
seven ores gave only moderately good 
extractions—80 to 90 per cent—and 
eight ores gave poor extractions—less 
than 80 per cent. Manganese in the 
readily leachable ores was present as 
one or more of the minerals, psilome- 
lane, pyrolusite and wad. Most com- 
mon impurities found were iron, phos- 
phorus and zinc. 
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ROLLS FOR SENDZIMIR MILLS—SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 
























































: i Width Price Each 
Chnenstons Used in| of CATALOG | iat ez sl 
Mill No.| Strip | NUMBER | Microinch Finish’ Ed 
D ae. | Rolled | 5-6 3-4 
470| 9 |10%| ZR15 | 8%" | ZRIS- 8% | $100.00 | $130.00 
810| 9% |10%| ZR16 | 8%" | ZR16- 8% | 195.00] 250.00 
810 | 12% | 13% | ZR16 | 12” | ZR16-12 | 260.00| 330.00 
810 | 15% | 16% | ZR16 | 15" | ZR16-15 320.00 | 410.00 
810 | 18% | 19% | ZR16 | 18" | ZR16-18 380.00 | 





*Rolls having special finish quoted upon request. 
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485.00 | 


SOLID KENNAMETAL ROLL 
FOR COLD ROLLING STEEL 


™ : — 
$5 
we 
sail 
3 


3” Diameter 
84" Face 















SOLID KENNAMETAL ROLL 
FOR SENDZIMIR STRIP MILLS* 


$100-°°_ 





*Standard Catalog Item 
See Table Below 





MOUNTED KENNAMETAL ROLL 
FOR FLATTENING 0 








$600:0° 


Ring only 
Steel shank extra 






4" Diameter 











24" Face 
SOLID 
KENNAMETAL $ 00 
ROLL e 
FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES _— 


Ya" Diameter 


wees 





3” Face 


SOLID KENNAMETAL ROLL 
FOR ROLLING ALUMINUM FOIL 


= - 


2” Diameter 
40” Face 















Rolls for Sendzimir Mills 
are standard catalog items; 
other types are made fo order. 
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Oxygen-Accelerated Combustion in 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 


Introduction of oxygen at point of entry in furnace great- 

ly increases efficiency of fuel oil ignition and provides 

new tool for controlling length of flame, its calorific out- 

put and travel within greater limits. Practice of lancing 

baths with oxygen has little effect on campaign life of 
the furnace 


DL AL use ol oxygen for acceleration 
of combustion and burning elements in 
the bath makes its application in the 
open hearth most interesting. According 
to S. T. W. Bailey, combustion engineer. 
Steel Co. of Canada, speaking before a 
recent Buffalo district section meeting, 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
the general feeling seems to prevail that be within the capacity of the facilities 
available. Scheme of enriching the air 


According to information presented 
given plenty of cheap oxygen, combustion the Hamilton plant of the Canadian 


engineers and open-hearth men are ready 
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centage of 


to co-operate to put it to effective use, 
wherever the mechanics of supply are 
adequate. 

It seems evident that, in shops using 
a high ratio of hot metal in the charges, 
bath lancing may become the most im- 
portant of the two uses. Most shops will 
be able to use oxygen for both purposes 
where facilities are such that materials 
can be moved to the proper place at the 
proper time. Other shops will require 
modernization of scrap and reagent stor- 
age preparation and charging facilities 
to meet the increased production. 


Liquid Air Co. Ltd., supplies the Hamil- 
ton Works of the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
with 99.5 per cent oxygen at 160 psi by 
an interconnecting pipe line system. This 
oxygen normally is used for welding, cut- 
ting and scarfing operations. On learn- 
ing that low cost oxygen could technically 
be furnished in large volume at around 
95 per cent purity, it was decided to 
store a volume of the 99.5 per cent oxy- 
cen for use on weekends to conduct a 
few large scale experiments. To this 
end plans were made and a 180-ton open 
hearth furnace was selected, the oxygen 
volume requirement of which appeared to 
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by admitting oxygen into the checkers 
was abandoned at the start in favor of 
introducing the oxygen adjacent to the 
fuel and thereby accelerate 
combustion. In general, the considera- 
tions discussed by Mr. Bailey which led 
to the adoption of the scheme were as 


incoming 


follows: 

Fuel Ignition; Heavy fuel oils are more 
difficult to burn at desired rates when 
the furnace temperature is appreciably 
below normal. This is true even though 
the correct amount of combustion air is 
supplied. It was reasoned that the intro- 
duction of oxygen adjacent to the atom- 
ized fuel oil as it entered the furnace 
would entirely overcome this handicap. 
Subsequent tests proved this supposition 
was correct and ignition was advanced 
beyond anything observed before, even 
when furnace temperatures were at their 
highest values. This feature is consid- 
ered to be of paramount importance 
where short hot flames are required. 
Shown in Fig. 1 is the diagram of a typ- 
ical burner for atomized fuels and oxy- 
gen, 

Flame Development: Once having es- 
tablished early and active ignition the 
next consideration is flame development. 
Under normal conditions the ratio of port 
area used to admit air to that admitting 
oil is something in the order of 10,000!1. 
The atomized oil then has to contact a 
large volume of air and at the same time 
be expected to develop a high release 
of heat in as short a space as possible. 
It is really remarkable that results are , 
as good as they are, when consideration is 
given to the physical handicaps imposed 
on the entering fuel oil and air which 
mitigate against their early and complete 
chemical union. Combustion tests show 
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use "NATIONAL GRAPHITE RISER RODS 


3. By selective location of the graphite rods, atmos- 
pheric rupture is assured on the internal riser metal. 


F YOU are now using a carbonaceous “pipe elim- 
inator” on the riser metal of your steel castings, 
you can obtain greater control at lower cost by 
switching to “National” graphite riser rods. 
Graphite rods give you this better control of 
carbon addition in the riser metal for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


1. Graphite rods are put in place prior to pouring. 
2. Quantity of graphite used can be measured. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Steel foundries that have tested “National” ¢~aph- 
ite rods on open, blind, and semiblind risers report 
a number of operating advantages. Riser height 
may be reduced without risking either carbon pick- 
up or porosity in the casting itself. The shrinkage 
void is flat-bottomed and stays in the riser. This 
means that riser designs may be simplified and 
cost of castings materially reduced. 

For more information on “National” graphite 
riser rods, write to National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Dept. ST 


the term “National” is a trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 











Heads for boilers, tanks, pressure vessels and other 
equipment—Lukens can ship many sizes from 
stock and make prompt delivery on others, 96” 
O.D. and under. Hundreds of dies are available 
to form all types of materials . . . carbon and alloy 
steels including stainless; non-ferrous metals such 
as nickel, Monel and Inconel, aluminum and 
silicon bronze; and the widest range of clad steels 
available anywhere. 

If your production plans call for larger heads, 
write us for shipping schedules. At present, we spin 
heads to over 18’O.D. In the near future, new equip- 
ment will be ready to produce still larger sizes. 


LUKENS 





FOUR INCHES TO OVER EIGHTEEN FEET 





Essential Data on 3,868 Standard Heads 
Equipment designed for standard heads elimi- 
nates extras for special designs. Every designer of 
equipment using heads should have this valuable 
book. It lists 3,868 heads of standard sizes, shapes 
and materials, also manhole, handhole and fluehole 
flanging and much other valu- 
able data. Write on your letter- 
head for “Flanging and Press- 
ing” . the most complete 
book of its kind published. 
Lukens Steel Company, 414 


Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa. 
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that not only could ignition be instantly 
and completely established but that com- 
bustion could be accelerated to an un- 
usual degree. The degree of accelera- 
tion appears to be out of proportion to 
the small amount of oxygen admitted 
when compared to the total oxygen re- 
quired for complete combustion. 

It has been said that premixing and 
burning of fuel with air to get a maxi- 
mum flame temperature and flame loca- 
tion in a furnace is the most desirable 
approach to fuel economy The _intro- 
duction of oxygen along with the fuel at 
the point of entry can be compared to 
the discovery of a new tool whereby a 
means is now at hand for lengthening or 
shortening a flame, increasing or de- 
creasing its calorific output and directing 
its travel all within limits much greater 
than those heretofore in general use. 
There appears to be no obstacle in the 
way of having the same burner provide 
highly luminous flames at such time as 
melting is complete and it is desired to 
increase radiation to the bath. The 
flexibility thus offered makes the hitherto 
limited open-hearth burner more univer- 
sal in its application. 

Rate of Fuel Input: The speaker men- 
tioned that the open-hearth furnace is 
often criticized for having many features 
of poor design. But, when one con- 
siders, on the other hand, its triple func- 
tion of heating, melting, and refining, it 
is, after all, a fairly good compromise. 
At least it works and has outstripped all 
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a 
competitors to date. The variation in 
temperature of the charge all the way 


from below zero scrap to molten steel 
approaching the 3000° figure is not en- 
In 
such case it becomes desirable to increase 
the rate of heat input to a furnace espe- 
cially efter a po:tion of the scrap charge 
has been made. 


countered in many other processes. 


This, however, in the 
time when it is especially difficult to 


burn the desired amount of fuel. Cold 
furnace walls and scrap interfere with 
ignition and flame development. Scrap 


often mechanically deflects flames and has 
the effect of reducing the furnace volume. 
The net result is that less, not more, than 
the desired amount of fuel can be effi- 
ciently burned during this period of a heat. 


is used many furnaces are enabled to 
completely burn fuel oil at a rate in 
excess of that normally employed. This 
augmented rate of calorific input cannot 
but help increase the rapidity with which 
the scrap heats and melts. Air tempera- 
tures remain slighty higher during the 
melting period and more uniform through- 
out the duration of the heat. 


Refractories: Considerable concern has 
been exercised by a number of experi- 
mentors concerning the effect of oxygen 
accelerated combustion upon refractories. 
Aithough no definite conclusions can be 
drawn, a sufficient number of tests have 
been carried out in experiments at the 
Steel Co. of Canada to substantiate the 
claim that given reasonable supervision, 
especially toward the end of the melt- 
down period, no undue ill effects are dis- 
cernible. In this work, it has been rea- 
soned, that so long as there remained 
any substantial amount of unmeited 
scrap in the furnace there would be little 
danger to refractories from the hotter 
flames. The capacity of the unmelted 
scrap for absorbing heat is well beyond 
the rate of heat that could be released 
even at fuel rates 60 per cent above those 
normally employed. There is some evi- 
dence that brick costs per ton of ingots 
may be reduced. There is no reason to 
suspect that the campaign life of a fur- 
n°ce will be materially shorter than pres- 
ent. The practice of lancing baths with 
cxygen has proven to be a little hard on 
silica refractories. 

Fig. 2 shows a curve relating to the 
theoretical flame temperature which re- 
sult from burning fuel oil to the per- 
centage of oxygen in the air. As can be 
noted the curve ascends rapidly for oxy- 
gen additions to air and flattens mar«ed- 
ly as 100 per cent pure oxygen is ap- 
proached. This characteristic helps to 
explain why small increases in oxygen 
supplied to a furnace can produce rela- 
tively larger increases in operating re- 
sul Si 
Additional Equipment: 
steps that have been taken to improve 
the art of steelmaking, that of applying 


Like many other 














When oxygen accelerated combustion oxygen accelerated combustion appears 
TABULATION OF TEST RESULTS 
Test Number 
Item l 2 ‘ 4 5 
Total metallic charge, Ib 396,065 396,430 415,165 389,085 399,470 
Hot metal charge, per cent 41.4 41.9 43. 37.8 41.6 
Charging time, hr-min 2-23 2-45 2-22 1-47 8—55 
Elapsed time to hot metal addition, hr-min 3-04 38-18 3-09 8-22 5-20 
Total time required for heat, hr-min 9-10 8-10 9-05 7-22 11-10 
Tons produced 183.60 179.10 188.95 163.30 174.95 
Yield, per cent 92.7 90.4 91.0 84.0 87.6 
Tons per hr (charge to tap) 17.91 21.90 20.72 22.07 15.67 
Million Btu per nt 2,908 2.939 3,486 8,301 4.346 
UJ. S. gal oil per nt 19.28 19.49 23.11 21.86 28.80 
Nominal rate oxygen flow, cfm 600 700 800 1000 none 
Experimental rate oil flow, U. S. gph 500 500 600 700 500 
Normal rate oil flow, U. S. gph 3870 3870 370 500 3870 
Total oxygen used, million cu ft 124.9 155.7 165.5 190.8 none 
Oxygen used, cu ft per nt 68 870 876 1,168 none 
Corresponding per cent oxygen content of air for 
theoretical combustion 25.7 26.7 26.4 26.9 21.0 
Cu ft oxygen per lb of cold charge 538 676 .706 .788 
Rate of melting, lb of cold scrap per hr taken to 
time of hot metal addition 75,600 69,800 74,500 71,900 43.700 
Slag analysis, actual FeO, per cent 9.8 6.0 9.0 11.5 
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Bagged ore, palletized 
at wharf,isloaded onto | 
flat car by Baker Fork 
Truck. Another Baker 
Truck unloads and 
stores pallet-type crates 


at the plant. an 











Positioning crate of 
ore on raised deck 
alongside hoppers 
of crushing machine. 
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Material Handling 
at First U.S. Tin Plant 





The continuous operation of the Tin Processing Corporation’s Texas City plant 
largest tin smelter in the Western Hemisphere—built to meet our war require- 
ments—depends on the durable and reliable service of a fleet of Baker Trucks. 


Ore arrives by vessel in 100 Ib. bags, which are palletized at the wharf and 
loaded by a Baker Fork Truck onto flat cars, for transportation to the plant. 
Here another truck unloads and stores the pallet type crates. 


As ore is needed, a fork truck carries a crate to the mixing hopper, placing 
it on a raised deck, from which bags are emptied into the hopper. After 
crushing and purification, ores go to the smelter for reduction to metal and 
casting into bars. Stacks of bars weighing 4,000 Ibs. are carried by truck 


to storage and later to box cars 
for shipment. 


Besides Baker Fork Trucks, the plant 
uses a Baker Hopper Truck with 
built-in scale for measuring batches 
going to smelting furnaces. 


Management and maintenance men 
are enthusiastic about the trucks — 
particularly because of their excel- 
lent service under the difficult oper- 
ating conditions caused by the rela- 
tively fine and gritty nature of the 
ore handled. 


Let a Baker Material Handling 
Engineer show you how to im- 
prove your productionefficiency. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
2167 West 25th Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


. 





reasonably simple once it has been ac- 
complished. Based on the work at the 
Steel Co. of Canada, about the only ad- 
ditional equipment required at each oil- 
fired furnace is the following: 


1. A rate of flow valve preferably re- 
motely controlled. 

2. A recording 
meter. 

3. Two reversing valves that will 
function on the same time cycle as the 
steam reversing valves. 

4. Two burners having an annular 
space around the atomized oil burner 
pipes. 

5. Means to check spent gases leav- 
ing the furnace so that their oxygen con- 
tent can be maintained at a normal fig- 
ure by readjustment of the air volume 
delivered from the checkers. 


integrating flow 


Shown in Figs. 3 and 4 is the volume 
and weight respectively of flue gas pro- 
duced when measured on both wet and 
dry basis and when burning 1 Ib of bunk- 
er C fuel oil using air containing varying 
percentages of oxygen. The steep slope 
of these curves toward the 20 per cent 
oxygen side of the chart is of interest. 
Fig. 5 shows that an almost uniform 
rate of increase in the Btu released per 
cubic foot of flue gas results from the 
combustion of bunker C oil using air 
containing various percentages of oxygen 
by volume. 

Furnace Test Results: The first tests of 
any importance in the Canadian plant 
were carried out on March 10, 1946, and 
consisted of admitting a flow of ap- 
proximately 600 cfm of oxygen, 3 in. 
above the atomized fuel oil ‘as it entered 
the furnace. This test resulted in three 
important observations: Rapid ignition, 
the ability of the furnace to burn higher 
rates of fuel and speedier melting of 
the scrap charge. Tabulation of results 
are given in the accompanying table. As 
can be noted in the tabulation of the 
test results, heats Nos. 1 to 3 were much 
alike except for difference in oxygen 
flows. Test No. 5 which is used as a 
standard for the comparison was produced 
by making available at the furnace all 
materials when required. The operators 
were asked to do everything they could 
to reduce the time required to make a 
heat with the facilities at their disposal. 

The average production rate expressed 
in net tons per hour for heats Nos. 1 to 4 
was 31 per cent greater than heat No. 5. 
The average fuel requirement expressed 
in thousands of Btu per net ton for heats 
Nos. 1 to 4 was 27 per cent less than heat 
No. 5 It was pointed out that this 
reduction is greater than normally would 
be expected as the fuel required to make 
No. 5 was excessive due to a tendency 
to crowd the furnace. 

Heat No. 4 was produced in a furnace 
having a suspended roof as well as ends 
composed of basic brick. The input of 
approximately 700 gph of oil probably 
represents a record for a furnace tap- 


| ping around 180 net tons, and having a 
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The Victory of Standardization 


Mass production during World War I brought 
into sharp focus the need for screw thread 
standards throughout industry. Interchangeable 
parts were the essence of America’s assembly 
lines. 

When the National Screw Thread Commis- 
sion met in Washington during the early 20’s, 
“Greenfield’s” president, the late F. O. Wells, 
urged strongly the adoption of standards for 


threaded parts. The efforts of Mr. Wells and 
others produced results which have meant vast 
savings to users of precision tools and have 
been a key to the industrial growth of the 
country. GTD “Greenfield” continues today 
to work for screw thread standardization as it 
has during its entire 75 years of pioneering lead- 
ership in the threading tool field. 


The years following World. War I found ‘‘Greenfield’’ 
pioneering in the development of ground thread taps. 
Ground on centers which themselves are lapped for high 
precision, a ground thread tap has an outside diameter, 
pitch diameter, shank and chamfer that are highly pre- 
cise. This method of manufacture revolutionized thread- 


ing tool performance by making possible an accuracy 


previously impossible on a production basis. 
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What do you want ina Valve? , 
rd 


HOMESTEAD 


LEVER-SEALO 


7 VALVES 


Built into each valve is a powerful lever-and-screw device that 





prevents sticking and assures positive action at all times and under 
all conditions. Corrosive or viscous fluids, extremes of temperature 
or pressure or other adverse operating conditions that cause ordinary 


valves to fail cannot affect Homestead Lever-Seald Valves. 


Operation is simple and easy. Seating pressure is first relieved with 
the lower lever just enough to overcome friction. Then a quarter- 


turn of the upper lever fully opens or closes the valve. Full seating 


pressure is again applied with the lower lever to make a positive, Homestead Lever-Seald Valves are available in com- 
leakless seal. They operate faster, too... 16 to 28 times faster than binations of metals and alloys to meet your service 
Screw-stem-type valves. The quarter-turn principle makes them requirements. Sizes range from 1%" to 10" for pres- 
ideal for installation in restricted areas, next to walls, floors, ceilings, sures from vacuum to 1500 pounds. 

congested piping and other obstructions where many other types of For complete details write for Valve Reference Book 
valves could not be operated. No. 38... today. 





HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. - P. 0. BOX 22 CORAOPOLIS, PENNA. 
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More Light on how a Product was Improved...a Cost Lowered 


This one-piece light shield for a fluorescent ex- 
tension light was formerly made in three pieces 
using perforated strip (left above) with ends 
attached. This construction required assembly by 
spot welding and the design was such that too 
much light was obstructed. 


Sylvania and Presteel engineers, working to- 
gether, developed the new design —a one-piece 
drawn shield which is produced entirely on presses. 
A drawn shape (center above ) is trimmed and cut- 
outs pierced. The tools are constructed to permit 
variation in the number of cutouts for alternate 
designs. The advantages of the new design (right 
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above) are greater radiation of light, elimination 
of assembly operations and improved appearance 
of the finished product. Net result—a_ better 
product with greater customer appeal at lower 
cost. 

Perhaps Presteel can help you lower a cost or 
improve a product via quality controlled stamp- 
ings. Write, wire or phone our nearest repre- 
sentative or 


WNoRCESTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1883 





508 BARBER AVENUE, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Representatives in Alexandria Virginia, Buffalo, Canton Ohio, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Toronto 














WHEN YOU 
CAN 





Carrying is the oldest form of 
material handling—modern pro- 
duction demands faster, cheaper 
and more efficient material han- 
dling — conveyors. 

Investigate the use of con- 
veyors. Conveyors handle a wide 
variety of parts, packages, units, 
cans, bottles, barrels, bundles, 
drums and boxes. Available in 
light, medium or heavy-duty 
types — portable or stationary 
— as systems, sections or units 
— power or gravity fed, they 
give you remarkable savings in 
time, money and manpower con- 
servation. They relieve confusion 
and congestion. 

Standard Conveyor Company 
has the experience and facilities 
to engineer, recommend and fur- 
nish the right type of conveyor 
for your particular needs. 

Write today for catalog No. 
ST-87 “Conveyors by Standard” 
— a ready reference on con- 
veyor types and systems. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


ROLLER-BELT-SLAT-PUSHBAR CONVEYORS - 
SPIRAL CHUTES 


AND PILERS - 
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CONVEY 
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PRODUCTION LINES 


No congestion — order and cleanliness 


when production moves on conveyors, 


WAREHOUSES 


Merchandise flows in and out of storage 
with order and system on conveyors, 


LOADING DOCKS 


Load or unload shipments in half the time 


with conveyors. 
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PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
* PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 


bath area of 535 sq ft. In order to fur- 
ther assist the rapid merger of atomized 
oil and oxygen in a mechanical way and 
also to broaden the resulting flame, a 
helecoidal insert was placed in the burn- 
er pipe 6 in. from the exit end. This 
insert consisted of a double twist auger 
having a diameter and pitch of 1 1/16-in. 
and having a length to give two com- 
plete turns. 

This device imparted vigorous whirling 
action to the atomized oil-steam mixture 
which emerged into the furnace as a 
spinning core of the incoming oxygen 
stream. The oxygen was being injected 
at a rate of 1000 cfm, and the resulting 
flame was intense, blue-white, and it was 
dimensionally greater than a normal 
flame. 

Bath was lanced with oxygen to re- 
duce carbon with the object of combining 
the two uses of oxygen in an effort to 
have a test indication of the total heat 
time required. Indications are that given 
reasonably good conditions, a heat of 
steel can be made in close to seven hours 
using a 60:40 scrap to hot metal charge 
ratio, oxygen accelerated combustion, 
and bath lancing. However, it was point- 
ed out that the average times from 
charge to tap will probably be at least 
1 hour longer. 


Reduction’ in melting time by at 
feast 2% hours is an important result. 
It was indicated that melting time may 
be further shortened when conditions in- 
clude a plentiful supply of low cost oxy- 
gen thus permitting trials to determine 
the best combination of oil, air, and oxy- 
gen flows as well as the best burner ar- 
rangement. 

A sufficient number of tests have al- 
ready been conducted to indicate the ap- 
proximate gain that can be credited to 
oxygen accelerated combustion. In the fu- 
ture, given the correct flows of oxygen, 
oil, and air in a properly designed and 
installed burner, the gain due to oxy- 
gen acceleration, which is derived almost 
instantly and independently at the burn- 
er tip, can be realized using plant furnace 
operators in the regular scheme of op- 
eration. 


GE Built Dredge Equipment 


Electrical equipment for the _ tin 
dredges for the Dutch East Indies de- 
cribed in STEEL, July 28, p. 90, was 
made by General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. Power for the generators 
is supplied by three 875-horsepower 
Cooper-Bessemer diesel engines. Gen- 
erators are 8 phase, 50 cycle, 400 volts, 
and rated at 600 kilowats. Winches for 
maneuvering the dredges are operated 
by direct-current motors with Ward- 
Leonard variable voltage controls. The 
dredges were built by Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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IT’S A GREAT TEAMS 


-——~ GRIT MICHIGAN 
~~ DIE CASTINGS 


More and more parts and 


products today combine die cast- we 

ings and plastics... for smarter styl- Ze 

ing plus greater economy and utility! mee” 
For example, this horn ring consists of an math 


intricate die casting with chrome finish produced by 
Gerity-Michigan. A colorful -seetta part is added at our 
plant before shipment. 
At Gerity-Michigan, you get highly efficient one-source service 
for die castings—unfinished or finished in chrome, nickel or silver. Ideal source 
for parts die cast to specifications for automotive, refrigeration, novelty, 
clock, appliance and other industries. Write to Gerity-Michigan 
Die Casting Co., Adrian, Mich. 


FINISHED We ay UNFINISHED 
DIE CASTINGS 
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LEVINSON 


LEVINSON 


STEEL SALES CO. 
PavTssuRGE, PA. 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF PLASTEEL ROOFING, BATES 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING, THORN STEEL WINDOWS 





| Gas Fluxing 


(Continued from Page 88) 


nonmetallic material (to prevent iron 
or other alloy pickup), coated with a 
refrastory, through which the gas is 
finely dispersed. Discharge tips or heads 
are made of a special nonmetallic ma- 
terial to prevent iron pickup and to ex- 
tend service life. 

Safety Measures: Chlorine gas can be 
toxic if inhaled in quantity. It also can 
cause serious internal corrosion in pipe 
lines if moisture is allowed to enter. 
However, this gas has caused no serious 
trouble. Safety measures built into the 
system include an_ expansion tank 
mounted inside at the highest point on 
the unloading line. This tank is an 
empty 100-Ib cylinder for liquid chlorine, 
mounted vertically, upside down, and is 
of sufficient volume to absorb any ex- 
pansion in the system, Another safety 
measure is the frangible diaphragm in 
the top of the evaporator, designed to 
rupture at 225 psi. The discharge side 
of this safety head is connected to a 
vent to carry away the gas to a safe 
point if the disk blows out. 

In order to prevent spread of any 
escaping gas over a wide area in the 
plant in event the rupture disk leaks or 
breaks, the vent should open into the 
air not above the top of a building but 
along the ground at a low point. Since 
chlorine gas is heavier than air, gas 
would simply be poured on the building 
if an overhead vent were to go into 
operation. It is therefore desirable to 
have any discharge collect jn a low area 
and not spread. The rule is to run all 
vent outlets to a low point on the ground, 
and to inspect the open end of the vent 
frequently to check the tightness of the 
diaphragm. 

It is important to insulate the gas 
line properly, or condensation will 
liquefy the chlorine and form slugs or 
blobs that may enter the bath. Further- 
more, liquid chlorine rapidly attacks 
rubber hose connections, Placing pipe 
lines high and away from mechanical 
damage is also an absolute essential. 
Sufficient valves should be employed 
to permit the isolation of any furnace 
or section without shutting down the 
entire system. Gas masks are kept handy 
for use in repairing leaks. 

When working on lines that have been 
used to carry chlorine gas, it is wise to 
cork up all openings in the system to 
prevent formation of ‘hydrochloric acid 
by reaction with moisture in the air. 
It also must be kept in mind _ that 
chlorine will not attack iron or steel 
pipe if it is kept dry, and at temperatures 
below 180° F. (Higher temperatures 
result in rapid attack. ) 

What would happen if some gas 
condensed in the lines and liquid chlor- 
ine entered the bath of molten aluminum 
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—an explosion? No. This proved to be 
a needless worry because even then the 
chlorine is vaporized in passing through 
the feed tubes and simply produces a 
few extra large bubbles of gas as it es- 
capes up through the bath, 

To clarify the process innovations 
developed and used by Reynolds to 
produce economically high quality metal 
from mixed scrap on a commercial basis, 
the main factors are summarized here: 
Instead of cutting up scrap into small 
sections by hand, Reynolds does no 
cutting; charges complete aircraft wing 
and fuselage section (up to 9 ft wide) 
where these are encountered. 

Instead. of segregating and separating 
out lead, copper, iron, brass, etc., by 
hand, nothing is segregated; melting and 
refining practice take care of all tramp 
metals and all impurites. Instead of 
charging furnaces by hand, all furnaces 
are charged mechanically in large 
batches. 

Instead of bitch charging, melting, 
refining, pouring, the furnaces are 
charged as fast and as often as possible, 
aiming for a continuous melting oper- 
ation. Furnaces are tapped at regular 
intervals as fast as holding hearth fills. 

Instead of losing considerable metal 
by “burning” and producing consider- 
able dross and skim, practically 99 per 
cent of the aluminum content is re- 
covered. No aluminum is lost by “burn- 
ing, even in thinnest sheet form. In- 
stead of charging granular fluxing ma- 
terials (such as aluminum chloride) 
under the bath surface at intervals by 
hand, Reynolds fluxes and refines con- 
tinuously by discharging gaseous chlorine 
into the bath continuously, This elim- 
inates another manual operation. 

End result is that the reclamation of 
high grade secondary aluminum metal 
from difficult-to-process widely mixed 
scrap (such as wrecked aircraft) is 
placed on a sound commercial basis for 
the first time, opening up another 
source of good aluminum to the metal- 
working industry. 


Oil Reclamation 


(Continued from Page 84) 
allowing impurities to settle. As more 
oil enters the sediment tank the older 
oil overflows into a pipe line which 
leads to the “hot” chamber of a 6000- 
gal tank in which the “hot” and “cool” 
chambers are separated by a weir. Since 
the oil has just returned from a quench- 
ing bath, it contains considerable heat. 
To cool it, it is pumped through the 
cooling tower. The latter has a 240 gpm 
oil circulation capacity. Its 4-inch heat 
exchanger, divided into two circuits 
with an effective surface area of 550 
sq ft, is capable of dissipating 373,000 
Btu per hour. With this tower capacity, 
o:l temperature of 14,400 gal can be 
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STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURG #,.. PA. 


ALL TYPES OF STRUCTURAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS STEEL FABRICATION 
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ELIMINATE 
TAPPING COSTS 







Here’s howit'’s done. The slot, correspond- 
ing to flutes of a tap, provides two balanced 
cutting edges and a chip reservoir. 
In “a hote chips cut and pushed ahead. 


WOLTI TE “ie ime % SCREWS 












Do not confuse this remarkable new screw 
with the ordinary self-tapping screws that 
forcibly displace the material by a cold 
forging action. 

Fundamentally a narrow fluted two-flute 
tap, this new “TAP” screw actually removes 
the material when cutting its own perfect mat- 
ing threads to effect tighter, stronger fastenings 
that resist vibration. 

Fine or curled metal chips, and tough, 
gummy non-metallic cuttings free themselves 
readily in the open slot reservoir to prevent 
binding. The two balanced cutting edges of 
slot cut threads much deeper than their own 
diameter. 

* Eliminate tapping operations by using mi 
HOLTITE “TAP” screws in metal, castings, : 

_ alloy, rubber, plastics, etc. Voir tae skein 

fastenings at less cost! 
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lowered from 15 to 20° F per hour. 
After the cooling operation, the system 
may be set either to let the oil run into 
th “cool” chamber, or to allow it to go 
directly to the furnace tanks. Usually it 
is returned to the cool chamber, In either 
case, the lubricant has completed its 
cycle. 

Mineral seal oil is used to flush out 
bearings after final assembly. Like the 
cutting and quenching oil, jt is delivered 
by tank car and is unloaded into a 12,- 
000 gal storage tank by gravity pipe 
line. A 5 gpm pump is used to pump it 
out of the storage tank into a 600-gal 
mineral seal unfiltered oil tank. The 
latter is filled to a minimum of 2500 
gal, Five 7.5 hp motors are used to drive 
pumps which force the oil from the un- 
filtered tank through a bank of 20 oil 
filters. After being filtered it flows into 
a 3000 gal filtered mineral seal oil tank. 
From there it is pumped to the six bear- 
ing washers under a constant pressure. 

A gate valve at each washer con- 
trols the oil pressure as it is delivered to 





Copperheading 
References to “copper beading” in 
“Preparing Steel for Porcelain 
Enameling,” STEEL, July 21, p. 102 
and 115 should read “copperhead- 
ing. 











a head. Each bearing as it is placed in 
the head, is clamped into position by the 
outer race. The head is rotated approxi- 
mately 45 degrees and the oil, under 
pressure, is allowed to flow out of slots 
set on an angle. At this point, the oil 
assumes a swirling motion as it is guided 
through raceway of the bearing, to 
wash the bearing thoroughly. The used 
oil then falls to the floor of the washer 
and drains into a return gravity pipe 
line to the unfiltered 6000 gal tank. 
The oil cycle then repeats itself. This 
method is so efficient that only 15,000 
gal of new mineral seal oil are. needed 
to replace wasted oil each year. 

System of insuring delivery of clean 
soluble oil coolant to each grinder is of 
special importance. In no case is coolant 
re-used in grinding machines without 
first being returned from the machines to 
two large tanks in the reclamation sec- 
tion where all solids picked up in grind- 
ing operations are removed. In each 
tank there are four sets of spring filters 
through which reclaimed coolant is 
drawn. These are kept clean by an 
electrically-timed automatic back-wash 
which rids the springs of collected 
sediment at regular intervals. 

Two 500 gpm centrifugal pumps are 
used to deliver coolant under pressure to 
each grinder from the two settling and 
filtering tanks. Reduction valves _posi- 
tioned at each of the grinders serve to 
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Another WESTINGHOUSE FIRST 


tog. tOhe oe Chart indicates the various sub- 

* lif Idi e mie ~=—St«s3"—«s units you can choose from and 

to simplify welding operations BR || how they go together to form a 
_ centralized control unit. Few con- 


- nections required. Basic timing 

Now you can have packaged resistance welding controls and sequence functions isolated 
... selected to meet your specific requirements... factory-tested for quick change-over. 
and factory-assembled as a compact, packaged unit. 

The Synchro-Trol simplifies your resistance welding con- 
trol problems. Buying is simplified . .. you select only the units 
you need. Installation is simplified . .. multiple connections, 
awkward sizes and complicated mountings are eliminated. 
Savings of 50% or more in floor space are possible. Opera- 
tion is simplified .. . the Synchro-Trol brings together all con- 
trols in one cabinet—permits swift, accurate settings for the 
job and protects the controls against tampering. “= 

You can choose from eight basic subunits to build up your 
Synchro-Trol . . . Electronic Contactor, Heat Control, Weld 
Timer, Electronic Seam Timer, Electro-mechanical Seam 
Timer, Pulsation Weld Timer and NEMA 7B and 9B Timers. 
A choice of five other subunits adds even greater versatility for 
your welding operations. A blank panel is also available to 
: house any small controls required by your special process or to 
permit changes in your installation that may be desired later. 

Find out today how this new packaged control by Westing- 
house can simplify your resistance welding operations. Write 
your nearest Westinghouse office, or Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 2025, Buffalo 5, N. Y. J-21395 








This new book fells all... 


how to form combinations of the subunits... 
special advantages they offer in operation, con- 
struction and design. Factual. Fully illustrated. 
Ask for booklet B-3839. 
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Every user of Udylite equipment and supplies 
knows that there is an experienced Udylite plating 
engineer always ready to help him correct plating 
difficulties and improve practice. Udylite has the 
know-how of plating.experience with every type 
of installation. 


Udylite also maintains a pilot plating plant in 
which a user’s particular problem is solved 
without interfering with his regular production 
schedules. 


These services, in combination with Udylite’s 
ample stocks of platers’ supplies, provide plus 
values which only an organization like Udylite 
can furnish 


THE UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











cut this pressure to individual machine 
requirements. 

After its use in the grinding machines 
the coolant drains directly into trenches 
in the floor—one of which is employed 
for each battery of grinders, From each 
machine a separate discharge line is run 
to the nearest recovery trench. The lines 
are designed without sharp bends to 
avoid the settling of sludge. Two pumps 
are located in a sump in each trench. 
These are controlled by an electric 
float switch, so that one pump is cut in 
when the coolant level begins to rise, 
and the second pump begins operation 
when more coolant than one pump can 
handle accumulates. 


At all times, approximately 40,000 gal 
of grinding coolant are carried in the sys- 
tem, with approximately 400 gal of 
water and 8 gal of oil added daily for 
replenishment. In all ninety-two grinders, 
as well as six milling machines, are 
served by the setup. 

System serves to keep the machines re- 
markably clean, whereas under the 
customary arrangement the necessity of 
cleaning machine sumps was a pressing 
and costly problem. Also, the clean fluid 
aids greatly in obtaining a high quality 
of finish-ground surfaces. 


Spring Materials 


(Continued from Page 79) 


medium, most often another lead pot like 
the first. It is obvious that temperatures 
in use depend upon the wire speed and 
that this speed must be so adjusted that 
the wire is well over the critical range 
when quenched, and yet slow enough to 
be drawn to the correct tensile and hard- 
ness values. In leaving the quenching oil, 
the wire is hot and must be so to avoid 
the possibility of cracking. 

Valve spring wire is the highest quality 
oil tempered carbon steel wire. It is used 
on most internal combustion engine valve 
gearing. The specification which best 
covers this is ASTM A230-41, or the 
chemical composition is SAE 1065 to 
1070. Valve spring wire is thus chem- 
ically similar to ordinary oil tempered 
wire and its heat resistance is identical. 
Thereafter all similarity ceases. This, 
the best of the oil tempered carbon steels, 
is produced by slow rolling of the hot 
rod to the desired size; then this rod is 
double lead patented, that is, heated con- 
tinuously to the annealing temperature in 
one lead bath and quenched in another 
lead bath between 900° and 1200° F. 
After cleaning, baking, etc., it is reduced 
in diameter 70 per cent maximum and 
heat treated in the continuous process. 

Every precaution is taken not to 
scratch the surface, to prevent decarburi- 
zation and to obtain uniform solution 
of carbides in the heating cycle. It is 
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BETTER GEARS, CAMS, SPLINES...FROM 


AIS! A 6120 CHROMIUM-VANADIUM STEEL 


Of particular significance is the curve shown in the accompanying graph, for 
it represents the gradual decrease in hardness penetration that is one of the 
notable characteristics of A 6120 Chromium-Vanadium carburized steel. 

An example of the excellent light case—free of embrittling carbides—im- 
parted to this steel by a simple direct quench and temper treatment is clearly 
presented in the photomicrograph. 

Unusually strong, hard and wear-resistant, this case and the inherently 
tough and ductile core are bonded to an exceptional degree by the uniform 
decrease in carbon penetration from case to core. In service, these superior 
properties assure longer life and more dependable performance. 

Our metallurgists will be glad to work with you in the application of 


Chromium-Vanadium carburizing steels. 


‘VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © DETROIT * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « PITTSBURGH 


















Photomicrograph (100x) and hard- 
ness penetration graph of Chromium- 
Vanadium A 6120 steel, with a light 
case (0.80-0.85% carbon) in outer 
-010 inch. 





When you buy bars, arrow-straightness, cleanliness, 
tight adhering scale have positive values. Combine 
these characteristics with accurate cutting, or true 
sawing and you have solid qualities that save you 
time and trouble in fabricating. But even more sat- 
isfying at Wolff is another element that is not in the 
steel but that still comes with the bars. 

It's the brand of service that Wolff puts behind 
every order, a more-than-skin-deep effort that sincere- 


ly tries to help you get what you need when you need 
it. You’ll probably agree that this belief in the im- 
portance of the customer’s interest is what differen- 
tiates a functioning warehouse from a stock-book 
storehouse. 


Perhaps this is why hundreds of midwestern buyers 
prefer to call Wolff for their bar requirements, and 
for sheets, plates, structurals in steel .. . and tin-plate 
aluminum and copper. Call Republic 9100 or write 




















because of surface conditions and heat 
treat uniformity that valve spring wire 
gives high endurance limits consistently 
throughout industry. This is the wire to 
use in all important places, since its 
fatigue limits in compression springs, 
shown in Fig. 2, are well known. 

During the war, music wire was built 
to Army, Navy, and Air Corps specifica- 
tions, which were basically copies of 
ASTM A228-41. This material is the 
highest quality cold drawn wire made and 
is drawn wet the last few passes. Wire 
is patented and drawn dry, repatented 
and drawn dry, until the right size ma- 
terial to make the finished product is at 
hand. This wire is drawn through dies 
under or through a liquid which con- 
tains tin salts. This results in a slight 
tin deposit on the wire which lubricates 
its passage through the dies. Music wire 
is reduced about 80 per cent in cross sec- 
tional area by cold work in eight to ten 
passes. The resultant product is very 
smooth, has a high tensile strength, and 
after forming into springs, if heated to 
375° to 425° F, will actually increase 
in hardness and tensile strength. If 
heated 700° to 725° F, the physical 
values drop slightly, but the resistance 
to heat increases and the fatigue range 
is helped and made more uniform. 
Alloy Steel Wires: One of the most com- 
mon alloy steels used in springs corres- 
ponds to SAE 6150, called chrome 
vanadium by the spring industry. This 
material can be obtained oil tempered 
or annealed in valve spring quality or at 
higher hardness used in guns for some 
recoil springs. All previous remarks. re- 
garding the preference for use of pretem- 
pered steel where possible are here in 
order, and even more so since the higher 
hardenability of this steel insures a 
greater percentage of hardening cracks. 

For springs of high endurance, this ma- 
terial is usually purchased 43 to 47 C 
rockwell, while for extreme _ stresses 
where a short life can be anticipated, 
rockwell is increased to 50 to 53 C. The 
material in sizes under consideration, 
3/8-in. or less, has no higher endurance 
limit than regular carbon steel of valve 
spring quality. It does, however, pro- 
duce springs that settle less under tem- 
perature up to 425° F, than carbon steel. 

The war brought to the front in the 
mechanical spring industty a new steel, 
which, for want of a better name, was 
called chrome silicon. There being no 
specification number for this steel, its 
analysis is given as follows: 


Carbon ' 0.50—0.60 per cent 
Manganese 0.60—0.80 
Phosphorous 0.04 Max. 
Sulphur ‘ 0.04 Max. 
Chromium 0.50—0.80 
Silicon : 1.30—1.60 


Obtained in the pretemperd state at a 
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Is it a New Plant? 


Is it Modernization? 

Is it Increased Capacity? 
Is it Materials Handling? 
Is it Processing? 


Is it Power? 


Sureve, Anperson AND WALKER 


Engineers and Architects 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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GRAPHITAR throughout industry 


GRAPHITAR parts are bringing trouble-free operatign at low cost to many 
types of mechanisms throughout industry. Molded of carbon and graphite 
and finished to close tolerances, GRAPHITAR seals, rings, pistons, cylinder 
liners, and other parts operate satisfactorily without lubricant—they are 
mechanically strong—chemically inert—unaffected by temperature ex- 
tremes—and they are exceptionally lightweight. We are equipped to 
mold GRAPHITAR to any practical shape and to finish it to tolerances 
as close as .0005” in small sizes. Our engineers will be glad to study 
sketches of your products and show you where GRAPHITAR parts will 
improve mechanical performance at lower cost. Ask for 44-page catalog. 
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i : eal keeps out gritty 
aterials from pump bearings 





Fuller-Kinyon Type H Stationary Pump employs 
Graphitar Seal Ring to protect Ball Bearings against 
cement and other gritty materials in hopper 










Cement, pulverized limestone, phosphate, feldspar, and other pulverized products 
handled so efficiently by the Fuller-Kinyon Type H Stationary Pump can’t work into 
the shaft bearings and cause abrasive destruction. WHY? Because the material in 







the hopper is sealed from the bearings when pump is in operation and under pres- 
sure by means of a GRAPHITAR seal ring (see Illustration). In cement plants, the 














cement pump may be used under the silo where the head above the hopper may be 
from 70 to 80 feet. Under these conditions, it will be appreciated that the seal is 
subject to considerable pressure. Air piped from the header aids in keeping the ring 
clean. The GRAPHITAR seal offers excellent resistance to wear arising from shaft 

rotation. it requires no lubrication, and, it seals dependably day after day 





to help make this Fuller-Kinyon pump a most economical 
conveyor per ton of material. 








"FRROMPANY* SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCTION 
hucreastd TEN FOLD 


The entire club is placed in 
fixture with Sole plate.—Com- 
plete Assembly is locked into 
place by fast cam action lock 
—Entire fixture rolling on ball 
bearing casters.—Indexed by 
hand to five-hole locations.— 
Positive positioning made 
possible by center-locating 
pin—Screws all driven uni- 
formly without marring heads 


or stripping. 


DETROIT 


—Power— 


- SCREWDRIVERS 


Here is a unique example of the 


diversified jobs done with amazing 


speed and ease of operation. 


ASSEMBLY OF 
SOLE PLATES ON 
GOLF CLUB HEADS 


Old Production by Hand, 
20 to 25 Assemblies per 
hour— Possible produc- 
tion with Detroit Power 
Screwdrivers, 200 to 
250 Assemblies per 


Hour. 


2811 W. Fort Street 


TSE Sag = etrorr 16, micH. 











rockwell of 50 to 54 C, the material gay: 
tensile values of 325,000 psi with a 30 
per cent reduction of area in size 0.035 
in., decreasing to 265,000 psi with a 42 
per cent reduction of area in %-in. wire 

Endurance limit, after or before shot 
blasting, equals carbon steel in the 
same condition, and it will withstand 
equal stresses at better than 100° F 
higher temperature than chrome vana- 
dium steel. 

Silico manganese steel, SAE 9260, was 
also greatly developed in the smaller wire 
sizes during the war. With 50 to 54 C 
hardness, a tensile value of 300,000 psi, 
with a 50 per cent reduction of area in 
size 0.035-in., can be obtained. As the 
size increases to %-in., the tensile will 
drop to 250,000 psi, with a 42 per cent 
reduction in area. Steel can be inter- 
changed with chrome silicon, giving 
practically the same results if all condi- 
tions are equal. 


When springs must withstand elevated 
temperatures, to date the best results are 
obtained with steels having the highest 
carbide concentration. Thus, 18-4-1 tung- 
sten high speed steel or the 6-6-2 molyb- 
denum type are equally good. At a 
total combined stress of 40,000 psi, 700° 
F is handled, and, by cutting this stress 
in two, springs handling 800° F have 
been produced successfully. In any event, 
the use of a double draw to insure re- 
lief of any martensitic precipitate is es- 
sential. Usually one of 1050° F and cool- 
ing to room tempeature followed by one 
at 1150° F will give best results. Typical 
results are given in Fig. 5. 

Stainless steels have been used with 
varying success and several analyses have 
been tried out. To date, the best steel 
is SAE 30915, or Type 302. This ma- 
terial can be drawn from 0.003-in. up to 
sizes of 5/16-in. with good results. 
Larger wire for mechanical springs ‘has 
not been demanded in any volume. 
Tensile strength varies from a minimum 
of 350,000 psi for the small size to 160,- 
000 psi for the 5/16-in. This material, 
when not grounded or in electrical con- 
tact with copper alloys in the presence 
of halides, is very resistant to corrosion. 
Its stress range is about 20 per cent less 
than valve spring wire for sizes of 5/32- 
in. or less, and 1/3 less as sizes increase 
to 5/16-in. 

One stainless steel analysis, 16-2, has 
the same modulus as steel, Its use has 
been somewhat limited because the price 
differential is not very great and, with 
18-8 available, pressure for its develop- 
ment is light. The addition of molyb- 
denum in amounts of 2 to 3 per cent to 
18-8, or the use of type 316, has been 
successfully accomplished. Moly-stain- 
less was much used by the Navy during 
the war because corrosion resistance was 
greatly improved in salt water and elec- 
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3 Main Reasons Why- 
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Builds Meaoy 
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Sure, MATHEWS 


A very high percentage of Mathews engineering time is 
devoted to the design of heavy equipment. The development 
of heavy-duty Roller Conveyers, heavy chain conveyers, 
and special conveying machinery for handling very heavy 
loads is a great part of Mathews complete conveying service 
to industry. Because Mathews package handling systems 
are so prominent, the question sometimes arises as to 
whether or not Mathews Engineers are at work in the heavy 
conveying equipment field. When this occurs, there is usually 
an experienced plant engineer who has seen Mathews 
Conveyers at work under severe conditions in foundries, 
brass mills or steel plants, and who will remark, “Sure, 
Mathews builds heavy equipment.” — And he’s right — for 
whether the weight of a load is rated in pounds or tons, if it 
must be handled, it is a job for Mathews Engineers. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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trolytic action reduced. This addition 
causes stainless steel to harden much 
faster by any cold working processes, so 
that tensile strength cannot be as high as 
18-8, if bad bends or small ratios of wire 
size to spring diameters are encountered. 
Slightly lower stresses are advisable with 
this alloy because of these conditions. 

Heat treatable stainless steel of the 
18-8 ‘ype has just been announced by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. At present 
it is called stainless W. The analysis is 
as follows: 


Carbon 12 Max. 
Manganese 2.00 Max. 
Phosphorous .04 Max. 
Sulphur .04 Max. 
Nickel 6.00 — 8 00 
Chromium 16.00—12 00 
Titanium p 1.00 Max. 
Aluminum : 1.00 Max. 


‘ihe material is furnished in its annealed 
condition (cooled from 1850° to 1950°F) 
and is capable of developing the me- 
chanical properties as outlined in the 
accompanying table. 

Corper Alloys: Of all the common cop- 
per alloys used in the production of 
springs, phosphor bronze is one of the 
most useful. Brass also used to play a 
part, as witness many of the old-fashioned 
clocks and lock mechanisms where these 
springs are still functioning. A newer 
alloy of the last.ten years is beryllium 
copper. This alloy has many excellent 
properties, but is more expensive than 
the others. The silicon bronzes are similar 
to phosphor bronze in many respects and 
are somewhat cheaper due to the use 
of silicon instead of tin. All of these 
metals can be obtained in flat or wire 
form. The analysis is the same for either 
form into which the material is processed. 

Mechanical spring makers use two 
grades of phosphor bronze designated as 
grade A and grade C. These are outlined 
in ASTM B103-44 for flats, and B159-44T 
for wire. Grade A is about 4% per cent 
tin and grade C, 8 per cent. Best 
physical properties are with the greater 
tin content. Phosphor bronze owes all 
its strength to the cold working that goes 
into producing it. 

When both alloys are equally avail- 
able, grade A will usually be used be- 
cause, unless extra strength is essential, 
this material will cost less to procure 
per pound of usable tensile strength. 
Since phosphor bronze alloys are pro- 
duced by cold drawing or rolling entirely 
and do not respond to any heat treat- 
ment except annealing, many of the parts 
are simply formed and shipped. This 
practice of spring-making resulted from 
carelessness in not realizing that, while 
the alloy did not respond to heat, the 
stresses trapped in the parts would. A 
stress relief of 325° to 350° F, after 
fabricating, will stop much so-called drift, 
or spring settling. 

Phoszrhor bronze docs not stand ele- 
vated temperatures very well and should 
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SIL-O-CEL NATURAL — for temperatures to 
1600 F. Recommended for back-up service. 
Provides low conductivity and high crush- 
ing strength (400 psi). Cut and sized 
from natural diatomaceous silica. 


SIL-O-CEL C-22 —for temperatures to 
2000 F. Exceptional load bearing 
strength (700 psi). Heat capacity one- 
third that of fire brick—made from 
calcined diatomaceous silica. 








SIL-O-CEL SUPER — for temperatures to 
2500 F. A high crushing strength back- 
up insulating brick made from calcined 
diatomaceous silica for exceptionally 
severe insulating service. 














JM-23 INSULATING FIRE BRICK —high in 
spalling resistance. For use exposed to 
furnace atmospheres or as back-up insu- 
lation for temperatures to 2300 F. 


Uli We 


RIGHT 
INSULATING 


MATERIAL 


for each job 
and temperature 
requirement 











INSULATING 
; FIRE BRICK 
—combine light weight with high 
spalling resistance. For use exposed to 
furnace atmospheres or as back-up in- 
sulation for temperatures to 2600 F. 





J-M INSULATING FIREBLOK— Similar in 
composition and properties to J-M 
Insulating Fire Brick. Each Fireblok 
is approximately 5 times the size of an 
ordinary fire brick. Large sizes assure 
fast, economical installation and re- 
duce number of joints. 


J-M SUPEREX — For over 20 
years unsurpassed as a block 
insulation for temperatures 
to 1900 F. Used behind re- 
fractory linings more than 
any other high temperature 
block insulation. Large size, 
high heat resistance, light 
weight, high strength, per- 
manent efficiency. 





O ONE INSULATING MATERIAL can meet all 
high temperature service conditions with 
maximum efficiency. That’s why Johns-Manville 
makes a different insulation for each service re- 
quirement. J-M Insulations give you the correct 
balance of physical and thermal properties for 
each particular service. Brief descriptions are 
given above, full details may be ob- ga ‘qaummme 
tained from Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE;;,./” INSULATIONS 
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Thousands of dollars for this Crane 
=—but it can’t work! 


@ This crane erected on the job cost $41,000. But it can’t do a nickel’s worth of 
work until rigged with wire rope costing a fraction of that amount. 

The wire rope used makes a big difference, yet for this job Preformed Wire 
Rope of Improved Plow Steel... the best there is ... costs only about $300. 
Preformed permits faster, better work, with fewer shutdowns. 

Management likes Preformed because it lasts longer. Workmen 
like it because it’s easier and safer to handle. Get the most out of 

your machines by specifying Preformed of Improved Plow Steel. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of informative book about 
Preformed. Address: Preformed Wire Rope Infor- 
mation Bureau, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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ATING COSTS 
LED ATMOSPHERES 
GAS HEAT 


“CARBOFRAX”* Radiant Heating Tubes and Rollers are not only re- 
ducing heat treating costs in conventional furnace operations — but 
also achieving temperatures up to 2500° F. in special and protective 
atmospheres with radiant gas heat. 


Laboratory tests and actual plant operation prove these outstanding 
advantages of “CARBOFRAX”* Tubes and Rollers in GASMACO 
Industrial Furnaces: 

* Lower initial cost—longer life ® High hot load strength without oscillation 
® Operation up to 2500 F. ® Freedom from “‘crankshafting”’ 
® High heot transfer and fuel efficiency ® Gas-tight operation 


© Low heat loss through insulated water cooling 


We shall be glad to send you complete information or arrange for an 
engineer to call. 


YEARS 
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Development of high operating temperatures with “CARBOFRAX”* as compared with ordi- 
nary tubes and rollers, Because these high temperatures are economically practical, new 
fields are being opened in heat treating with gas fired roller hearth radiant tube furnaces. 






*“CARBOFRAX’ is a registered trade-mark 
indicating manufacture by the Carborundum 
Company. 


WRITE FOR ® 
FOLDER A-100 








Designers and Fabricators of 
Industrial Heating and Handling 
Equipment @ Manufactured Gas 
Plants and Special Equipment 


16116 WATERLOO ROAD « CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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not be used over 225° F at stresses over 
20,000 psi, even after the 325° to 350° 
F treatment suggested. On many elec- 
trical uses, static spring loading, and 
places where the loading is infrequent, 
phosphor bronze compression springs are 
stressed 50,000 to 80,000 psi, depending 
upon wire size, In bending, this corres- 
ponds to 100,000 to 150,000 psi. 

Beryllium copper is one of the newet1 
copper alloys, but, even so, its commer- 
cial use is at least 10 years old. This 
material now consists of about 2 per 
cent beryllium in copper. ASTM Speci- 
fication B120-41T gives the permissible 
chemical analysis and lists typical proper- 
ties. Most valuable quality is the fact 
that it can be formed cold in the soft 
state and hardened by a simple heating 
between 525° to 725° F. 

This material is the best electrical con- 
ductor of any alloy used in springs at 
With the 


advent of an electronic age, use of the 


anywhere near its hardness. 


alloy will increase markedly. It is strong 
and has a better fatigue resistance. It 
does not compare with steel in fatigue 
life, except under conditions where steel 
is corroded and copper beryllium is not; 
nor does it resist the combined effects 
of heat and stress as steel does, Like 
all copper base alloys, beryllium copper 
will not resist corrosion by sulphides 
which are present in some waters. It 
resists the common acids, salts, sea water, 
fresh water, etc., just about as_ well 
as pure copper. 

Four nickel alloys are most used in 
springs; they are Monel, K-Monel, Inconel 
and Z-Nickel. Of these, K-Monel and Z- 
Nickel are responsive to heat treatment, 
while Monel and Inconel are strengthened 
by mechanical working only. All of these 
alloys are better resistors than the pre- 
viously discussed copper alloys. 

Inconel responds to cold work. Tensile 
properties vary with material thickness 
from 160,000 to 180,000 psi. This ma- 
terial is more resistant to heat and cor- 
rosion than any other nickel alloy. At 
reasonable stresses, temperatures of 650° 
F are permissible, while recent tests have 
indicated the possibility of making the 
material go to 900 
ditions with some set allowed. 


F under special con- 
All In- 
conel springs should receive a stress re- 
lief temperature of 900° F for at least 
1 hour. They will have a rockwell 30 to 
40 C, as the size goes from %-in. wire 
downward, or %-in. sheet and_ thinner. 

When 
springs, the curves shown in Fig. 5, taken 
from the work of Betty, MacQueen and 
Rolle in the Transactions of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers of 1942, 
give a quick summary of these alloys and 
heat. All stresses reported are corrected 


employed in compression 


for curvature, 


One of the important alloys of nickel 
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To make parallel transfer of long, 
continuously rolled strips..... 
to deposit these strips accurately 
on other roller tables for straight, 
down-the-line move- 
ment ..... requires 
chains of accurate 
pitch alignment and. 
precision manufacture. 


Jeffrey Transfer or 
Cooling Bed Chains 
possess characteristics 
that meet these preci- 
sion demands. They have..... 
proper fit for positive articulation 
of the tilting and ducking spurs 
» ++. accurate pitch alignment in 
every strand to keep the strips 
parallel with the center line of the 
receiving table ... .. specific 
treatments of component parts for 
long service life and retention of 
original accuracy. 


"Built-in" quality is characteristic 
of Jeffrey chains. Try them on 
your pallet conveyors..... feeder 
and catcher tables ..... crop and 
coil conveyors ..... sheet pilers 
- +... and other conveyor appli- 
cations. 


Complete line of 
Materig| Handling 
Processing and 
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PERFECTLY DEVELOPED TUBING 


poeiffad ly 


ALL LEADING INDUSTRIES 





TD aurteca Flexible Tubing has been 


proved by 30 years of service tests on industry’s tough- 
est jobs. It has been used with outstanding success for 
conveying liquids and gases of all types, including 
high pressure steam, hot oils, tar and asphalt, and re- 
frigerants and has stood up under heat, cold, corro- 
sion, abrasion, constant vibration and other abuse. 
Applications like these have been the proving ground 
of TITEFLEX flexible metal hose. 


| Titeflex | All-Metal Flexible Tubing is designed 


and constructed for greater METAL strength, flexibil- 
ity, safety, permanence, protection, adaptability, and 
resistance to wear. When you specify TITEFLEX, you 
specify a soundly engineered product that has a proved 
record of performance on the most difficult applica- 
tions. TITEFLEX Catalog No. 113, giving the facts 
on all types of TITEFLEX installations, is available 


on request. 








Titeflex, Inc. 531 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Titeflex high 


quality products for more than 30 years 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


Sales Offices LOS ANGELES BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


is called Elinvar, This material is used 
in scale springs, hair springs, watches, 
bourdon tubes, tuning forks and similar 
installations, because of its constant mod- 
ulus from minus 150 to plus 300° F. 
There are several Elinvars available, 
but most of their compositions will fall 
into the table given in Metal Progress 
by G. E. Shubrooks, Vol. 21, Page 58. 


Nickel 33.0—35.0 
Iron 61.0—53.0 
Chromium 4.0— 5.0 
Tungsten 1.0— 3.0 
Manganese 5o— 2.0 
Silicon 5— 2.0 
Carbon a 2.0 


As can readily be seen, this material 
would be austenitic and can only be 
hardened by cold work. As a result, 
the elastic limit is about 45,000 psi, and 
in use it is limited to stresses consider- 
ably under this. 

Ferrous Materials: The heavy spring in- 
dustry forms all kinds of springs, whether 
helical, flat or volute, while the material 
is hot. Most of these springs are of steel 
which has to be heated above the critical 
range to be able to produce them. Steel 
employed is usually a hot rolled product. 

Helical hot coiled springs are usually 
made so that the spring can be pressed 
solid. This cold setting is simply a 
loading of the spring beyond the yield 
strength resulting from the heat treating. 
Set may vary from a small amount to 
an amount equal to the intended spring 
travel from free length to solid height and 
the springs must be coiled Icng enough 
initially to allow for this set. Cold work- 
ing of the compression spring induces 
trapped stresses and will raise the yield 
point of the spring. When this setting 
is employed, the entire cross section of 
the bars is in plastic shear and the maxi- 
mum load sustained depends upon the 
vield strength in shear cver the entire 
cross section. Heating and forming of 
springs made from ground rod must 
be carefully controlled; otherwise scale 
and decarburization can easily be pro- 
duced that will result in a surface as 
bad or worse than the original hot rol- 
led finish. 

Heat treatment of flat springs is usual- 
ly combined in part with forming. Leaves 
or main leaf with the eyes rolled, pass 
through a furnace and are placed on a 
forming machine which gives part nec- 
essary arc and then submerges spring in 
an oil quench. After this, parts are 
drawn to the desired hardness. In hel- 
ical coiled springs, there are two meth- 
eds in use. The first is to heat the rod 
to the coiling temperature, coil and 
quench directly from the mandrel. 

This avoids further heating and ie- 
scaling. It can be used only where bars 
are not too long so as to cool in coiling 


and requires a definite sequence of op- 
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HOW SMOOTH IS 


i. smoothness of snagged pieces is relative. 
Too often, the snagger passes them along as 
“smooth enough” and the receiver complains 
that they are “too rough.” Why any extra 
minute devoted td snagging is begrudged, is 
easily understood. It is just as easy to under- 
stand why receivers resent having to complete 
the snaggers’ job. You can afford a snagging 
job that will satisfy any “next man,” if you 
switch to Electro HIGH-SPEED SNAGGING 
WHEELS. They are unbelievably fast. They 
remove metal with outstandingly low cost. They 
work equally well in portable, swing-frame and 
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floor-stand grinding machines. Each is precision- 
engineered to the specific job you use it on. Let 
us demonstrate in your plant on your work, 


Electro Refractories & Alloys Corporation 
Mfrs. ¢ Crucibles * Refractcries 
Cements « Alloys « Stoppers * High Speed Grinding Wheels 


344 Delaware Ave. « Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
West Coast Warehouse, Los Angeles 
* * 4 
FREE GRINDING WHEEL MANUAL! 
Tells all about kinds of abrasives and types of 
wheels. Illustrates uses in full-color action photo- 
graphs. The most talked-of catalog in industry! Sent 


FREE to production executives who ask for Grinding 
Wheel Manual 645. Send for your copy TODAY. 


, ye | WHEELS 


Precision Engineered to the Job 
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CENTURY MOTORS 


Deliver Dependable Power 


gy the Vet / 






From the precision high speed produc- 
tion of an automatic screw machine to 
the rugged power of a large press, 
there’s a Century motor with the stam- 
ina to stay on the job. 


Throughout their wide range of types 
and sizes Century motors are ruggedly 
built. Rigid frames, accurately ma- 
chined feet, large shafts, accurate 20 horsepower Century Squirrel Cage 
alignments, adequate ventilation sys- motor driving an automatic screw machine. 
tem and good mechanical and elec- 
trical balance — all contribute to their 
outstanding performance. 




















Century builds a complete line of 
fractional and integral horsepower 
electric motors, polyphase, single phase 
and direct current, in the popular sizes 

to meet the require- 





—" ments of industrial 
——_ 4947 \ production, process- 
Mace ing, commercial and 


emeaso | appliance needs. 


q » \ Specify Century 

Toor motors for all your 
9008 electric power re- 
cnc Siow quirements. 


10 horsepower Cen- 
tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving an 





abrasive cut-off 


machine. 


Century Electric Company 
1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
7'/, horsepower Cen- 
tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving a pump 
on a hydraulic press. 
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erations properly timed—a condition very 
difficult to obtain. Second method is to 
cool springs after forming and then re- 
heat to proper temperature for quench- 
ing. This method has the advantage of 
a control of the quenching temperature 
and is less liable to human error. 

Hot formed spring steels vary in stress- 
carrying ability with surface condition 
and size of section. For parts that are 
subject to maximum loading infrequent- 
ly, a %-in. thick leaf, for example, is 
often stressed 120,000 to 130,000 psi in 
bending, whereas its endurance limit 
might not be half of this amount. With 
helical coiled springs, stress ranges to 
30,000 or 45,000 psi can be obtained, but 
if the material is pitted or has a very 
poor surface, much lower values must 
be used. Thus, on front wheel suspen- 
sion for automobiles, stress ranges, cor- 
rected for curvature of 60,000 to 120,000 
psi, cr even 80,000 to 130,000 psi are 
used. It should be pointed out that the 
higher stress is probably not reached 
50,000 times in the life of the vehicle. 

With this general background, let us 
examine the usual materials used by this 
division of the spring industry. — First, 
ve find SAE 1095 steel as one of the 
oldest, and even today a very popular 
steel. This material is used in either 
round or flat. The usual physical prop- 
erties are tensile strength cf 200,000 psi 
and a yield strength of 135,000 psi. It 
is a shallow hardening steel, and for oil 
quenching the critical section is a %s-in. 
diameter bar. 

SAE 1085 and 1090 steels are much 
better spring materials than 1095. Their 
physical properties are the same, but the 
average hardenability is much better. Be- 
cause of the higher manganese content 
and a carbon content approaching eutec- 
toid, these steels show greater endur- 
ance values than 1095. 

Mgst popular alloy steel in use in the 
lreavy springs is SAE 9260, or 9262, if 
very heavy sections are encountered as 
bars over 1 in. in diameter. * These silico- 
qugnganese steels have a yield strength of 
%o,000 psi, or 30 per cent higher than 
carbon steel. The material can be made 
harder than carbon steel and still be no 
more brittle. Resistance to heat, es- 
pecially up to 450° F, as in mechanical 
springs, greatly exceeds carbon steel. 
Faults of the material are its tendency 
to be a dirty steel, seams, and its being 
subject to decarburization more easily 
than carbon steel. As a result of these 
factors, manufacture of this steel has to 
be carefully watched to minimize 
troubles. It is used in leaf, coil and 
volute springs. 

SAE 6150 was, before the war, em- 
ployed in a number of leaf and coil 
springs. During the war, the shortages 
of vanadium and chromium practicatly 
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ERGE 
DUST and FUME 


AUTOMATICALLY 
® COLLECTS 


—at point of origination. 


® CLEANS 


—by high pressure water 
action. 


® DISPOSES 


—by mechanical conveyor 
in the form of sludge. 











Like a huge octopus, with its tentacles (ducts) reach- 
ing out to every working area where contamination 
of air occurs, the Schmieg CENTRI-MERGE Eliminator 
sucks up and consumes all dangerous dust and 


fumes—literally eats them up. 


Picked up at the point of origination— BEFORE any 
damage can be done—dust and fumes ride an air 
stream through the ducts to the Collection Unit. 
Here CENTRI-MERGE goes into action— washing — 
scrubbing— pounding out the dust and dirt in a 
tornado of cleansing water. Dust particles are 
deposited—vunder water—in a sludge tank at base 
of Unit. 


Right now — today — CENTRI-MERGE Eliminators 


are removing the hazard of dust and fumes from 














scores of plants—doing a more thorough job than 
any other method—and doing it more economi- 
cally. We welcome the opportunity of proving 
what CENTRI-MERGE can do for you. 
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Do you grind away profits 
every 


One thing about grinding costs 
grind away profits every hour without 


you can 


even suspecting it. 


There is a way to eliminate those 
production inefliciencies that creep 
in. That way is the Peninsular method 


of complete grinding analysis. 


Here’s our proposal: Let Peninsular Engi- 
neers give your grinding a thorough study. 
Peninsular has specialized since 1889 
in discovering hard-to-find grinding waste. 
In all probability, Peninsular Engineers 


can also save you money—once they've 


hour? 


analyzed your operation. 


This analysis includes a complete 
study of your equipment, the mate- 
rial to be ground and all other factors 
that 
Equipped 
Peninsular Engineers are able to give 
you job-designed performance at 


influence grinding costs. 


with such knowledge, 


minimum cost. 


The Peninsular Grinding Wheel Co., 
729 Meldrum Ave., Detroit 7, Michigan. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


Houston, St. Louis, Cincinnati. 


PENINSUL 


( -™ ) 


INDIVIDUALLY peNINSULA ENGINEERED 


IRINDI! 


SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 


IN 


RESINOID 


1G WHEEL 


/88°9 


BONDED WHEELS 





This Peninsular “sun dial” has 
a straight wheel face, one seg- 
ment from a disc wheel for an 
indicator and several cylinder 
wheels for a base. 
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MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF STAINLESS W 


Annealed 
,ondition 120/150000 psi 
Tensile Strength 
Yield Strength 
(.2% offset) 75/115000 psi 
lardness RC 22/28 


195/225000 psi 190/22 


180/210000 psi 
39/47 


Aged Aged Aged 
at 950° F. at 1000° F, at 1050° F. 
0000 psi 170/210000 psi 


170/210000 psi 150/185000 psi 
38/46 35/43 





hot-formed field 


and it was replaced with silico-mangan- 


removed it from the 


ese steel which, for the use intended, 
was cheaper and had equivalent strength. 
It has an advantage over silico-mangan- 
ese steel in a lesser tendency toward de- 
carburization. 

Another series of steels being favor- 
ibly considered by the heavy spring in- 
dustry are the 8600 series, 8650 to 8660. 
These have the same strengths as silico- 
manganese, a little better ductility for 
the same hardness. 
Steels, a 


cessfully used in many automotive parts, 


s 5150 or 4150, have been suc- 


but they have not made much headway 
outside of this industry. The hot coiling 


of high 


springs, where steam is preheated to high 


speed steel for safety valve 


temperatures, is common. Reasons for 
use are same as in smaller sizes, namely, 
resistance to temperature 

Hot forming of nonferrous materials is 
very infrequent. Usual alloy considered 
is K-Monel or Z-Nickel which can be 


given good physical properties by heat 


A Complete 
Warehouse 
Service for... 
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treatment. Of the copper alloys, beryl- 


lium copper, only, is possible to so use. 
Materials, when employed, are used for 
the same reasons as given in the me- 


chanical spring material outline. 
Upholstery Spring Industry 


This branch of the spring industry uses 
a smaller variety of materials than any 
however, is very 


other. The volume, 


large. Ideal -cushion spring material 


would be one wherein tensile strength 
is high and elastic limit nearly zero. Then 
the machines cculd knot the wire read- 
ily and various bends could be produced 
with ease. This material should then, 
with low temperature heating (about 
450° F), recover a high elastic limit and 
the product in consequence have the de- 
sired resiliance in use. This ideal coa- 
dition is never approached very closely, 
but cold drawn products will act in the 


desired manner better than any others. 


For springs in cushion or upholstery 
work, SAE 1066 is most fre- 


employed. Physical properties 


analysis 


quently 


- 620 FIFTH “AVENUE, NEW YORK: CITY 


ab ae alae aes = Ds 


tor cold drawn wire of this composition 
are listed by ASTM in specification A227- 
41. Usual tensile figures vary with the 
wire size and “also with use to which wire 
is to be put. Thus, if wire size 0.120 
were used in springs, a minimum value 
of 215,000 psi might be specified with 
240,000 psi as a maximum. If the wire 
were to be used for braces, border wire, 
arches, hooks, or other formed parts, a 
lower value of 185,000 to 210,000 psi 
would be employed. 

For flat parts, SAE 1010 sheet is used. 
It is obtained bright as cold rolled, and 
also with a slight scale when hot rolled. 
If pickled to remove this scale, it is then 
oiled to prevent corrosion. This mate- 
rial is used in clips, braces, and other 
simple stampings. 

When spring steel is needed in flat 
sections, SAE 1065 or 1064 can be used. 
heat treated in the 
manner described under clock spring 
steel, but is not polished and has a black 


It is continuously 


appearance. Hardness in thin sections, 
less than 0.020-in. is usually equal to 
C 44-48 rockwell. Over 0.031-in, a 


C 40-44 is used. From 0.021-in. through 
(.030-in. an intermediate hardness of 
C 42-46 is preferred. This steel is used 
simple and for 


for flat springs, forms, 


braces where flexing is necessary. 


From data presented at SAE summer meet- 


ing, June, 1947. 
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NO. 6-5 HYDRAULIC 
ADJUSTABLE STROKE 
HOB SHARPENING MACHINE 





; .tot 6 = Co IMPROVED ACCURACY © CARBIDE SHARPENING © FINER FINISH 
AE VARIABLE STROKE® HYDRAULIC CYCLING ® AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
eM -Vitiiliil:hicy © WORK INSPECTION ON THE JOB © REGRINDING FOR CORRECTIONS 


F 

A completely new machine from the bed casting up, with automatic hydraulic stroke, 
the No. 6-5 has been designed to meet the need for faster sharpening, micro-finish on 
carbide tools, wet or dry grinding, and a degree of accuracy and finish never before 
attained by commercial face sharpening equipment. This machine will be demonstrated 
at the Machine Tool Show and complete information and operating features will be 
made available at that time. This announcement is made in advance, to assist you in 
scheduling visitations for all interested shop personnel. Don’t fail to see this machine. 


Barber-Colman bompany 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 121 LOOMIS ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





BARBER 


COLMAN 
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New Products and Equipment 








1. AC Welder 


Miller Electric Mfg. 
Wis., announces a new series of alternat- 


Co., Appleton, 


ing current welders designed for the 
Linde Heliarc process. 
quires a welder of heavier construction. 


This process re- 


Adjustable high frequency current and 





high duty cycle ratings are incorporated 
in the units. 

Hizh frequency unit is equipped with 
a variable control, enabling the operator 
to change or vary the voltage of the high 
circuit for any application. 
This process has made possible welding 


frequency 


cf aluminum without flux, as well as 
having many advantages in the welding 
of magnesium, stainless steel, high car- 
bon steels, high alloy steels, brass, Ever- 
dur, Monel and copper. 


2. Magnetic Chucks 


No installation cr maintenance cost 
are advantages of permanent magnetic 
chucks made by O. S. Walker Co. Inc., 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
machine to another is without use of 


Transfer from one 


additional equipment; chucks retain their 
holding power indefinitely. Chucks range 
in size from 2% x 6% in. to 3% x 21% in. 


(magnetic surface). Special chucks ct 


cther sizes are available. 


3. Conveyor Belt 


Rayon cold plies as a strength mem- 
ber are incorporated in the conveyor 
belt developed by Manhattan Rubber 
division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Passaic, N. J. 
needs of 
mines, quarries and limestone plants for a 
belt of high tensile strength, the belt 
troughs easily, can utilize conventional 


Inc., 
Designed to meet the 


mechznized coal and metal 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 134 


type idlers and pulleys, can be conven- 
tionally field-spliced and permits con- 
struction modifications to suit varying 


service conditions. 


4. Spotwelders 
high 


ratio for continuous production welding 


Designed with a power-space 
on thin metals up to two thicknesses of 
14-zage cold rolled steel or equivalent, 
a series cf high speed, fully automatic, 





air operated, electronically timed spot 
welders, Weldex 7330 
McDonald avenue, Detroit 10, are rated 
at 7% kw. Series consists of model 752- 


made_ by Inc., 


P, press action type, and model 752-R, 
rocker arm type. 

Welders have a built-in transformer, 
tap changing switch, solenoid air valve, 
single-acting air cylinder, adjustable air 
perated pilot switch, magnetic contactor 
and electronic timer which automaticaily 
controls all phases of the welding cycle. 
Welding tips and transformer are water 


cooled as are electrode holders. 


5. Abrasive Sticks 


Sandusky Abrasive Wheel Co., 710 
West Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is marketing flexible abrasive sticks made 
of graded abrasive grains bonded in high 
quality rubber for a wide variety of uses: 
They are made in three grades in various 





sizes and shapes for light grinding, clean- 
ing, deburring, rust removal, sharpen- 
Sticks may 
be shaped by cutting for irregular or 


ing, honing, polishing, etc. 
hard-to-get-at places or may be fast- 
ened to a lathe tool post. 


6. Hydraulic Power Unit 


Built for activatirg any hydraulically 


driven machinery, the new hydraulic 
power unit, announced by Hufford Ma- 
chine Works, Redondo Beach, Calif., is 
completely self contained with motor, 
pump, valves and flow controls mounted 
above the hydraulic fluid reservoir and 
filter system. 

Unit is completely e=closed in a cover, 
preventing entrance of dust and foreign 
matter. Built-in selector valves enable 
both forward and reverse motion of the 
machine to which power unit is applied. 


Meter flow controls permit speed of the 





driven mechanism to be varied over a 
wide rarge. 

Sizes from 1 to 50 hp are available. A 
variety of types from a single motor 
driven pump to complicated systems for 
all automatic systems are are also avail- 


able. 


7. Duplex Micrometer 


Internal and external measurements are 
possible with the Rimat duplex microm- 
eter, made by Richards Machine Tocl 
Co., 124 South Isabel street, Glendal 
5. Calif. 
istic eliminates errors and makes for speed 


Its positive reading character- 


and accuracy on the job. 
Instrument is made in 0-1, 1-2 and 2-3 
sizes available 


with special 


Ends cf measurirg pins are 


in. sizes, 
upon order. 
hardened and ground on a radius for ac- 
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curacy and to prevent cramping. All 


wearing surfaces are hardened and 
ground and may be adjusted when neces- 


8. Pump Governor 


Pump governors designed for accuracy 
of control and to resist wear and ero- 
sion are announced by Leslie Co., 152 
Delafield Lyndhurst. N J Fea- 


tures are hard surfaced seat rings, 800 


avenue, 





brinell hardened stainless stee] main valve 
and 500 brinell hardness cylinder liner, 
Hard 


seating surface is applied as a welded 


all of which serve to reduce wear. 


section to seat rings of bronze governors 
and to the main body of steel governors 

Governors may be accurately regulated, 
without change of 


permits settings 


spring or diaphragm. They are avail- 
able in sizes from % to 4 in. for inlet pres- 
sures from 40 to 600 psi at temperatures 


to 750°F. 


9. Water Lift Pump 


Air foil principles are utilized in the 
Hydro-Foi] pumps of the propeller and 
mixed flow types developed by Peerless 
Pump Division of Food Machinery Corp., 
301 West avenue 26, 
Designed for low and medium lifts with 


Les Angeles 31. 


maximum pumping capacities, these 
pumps may be used in virtually all de- 
watering and drawing-off applications 
where large quantities of water must be 
moved quickly. Capacities range from 
600 to 220,000 gpm against heads from 
2 to 60 ft. 

A choice of drive, from 1 to 1000 hp 
is given the user. Drive may be by mo- 


tor mounted on pump, through gears on 
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pump from a vertical driver, by v-belt 
pulley mounted on pump or by conven- 
tional belt drive. Units may be close- 


coupled for applications where large 
water capacities are required from short 


settings. 


10. Tote Box Dumper 


Tote boxes filled with scrap or refuse 
for dumping or other similar lift truck 
loads may be unloaded directly with no 
intermediate handling by the device de- 
veloped by Clark Tructractor Division of 
Battle Creek 


Equipment Co., 


Clark 





Mich,. which rotates the truck’s entire 
fork assembly. 
Operated by hydraulic motor and gear 
mechanism _ is 
adjustable forks, 


attachments. 


reduction, the rotating 
adaptable to fixed or 
scoop and other special 
Savings in time and manpower are pos- 


sible as manual operations are eliminated. 


11. Gas Testing Unit 


An accurate means of observing gases 
by the thermal conductivity method is 
possible with the new testing unit devel- 
oped by Gow-Mac Instrument Co., 22 
Lawrence street, Newark 5, N. J. Fea- 


tures are its low cost, flexibility in gas 





train sampling and fact that no special 
instruments are required in using it. 
Unit incorporates four filaments as- 
sembled in appropriate chambers and 
wired in a balanced bridge arrangement. 
Each of the four elements conforms to 
a predetermined standard of resistance. 
When used with a suitable source of con- 
stant voltage, the degree of unbalance 
of the bridge circuit provides an accurate 
measure of the relative thermal conduc- 





tivity of an unknown gas or the quan- 
titative variation in a known gas. Units 
may be used with indicating, recording 


or controlling instruments. 


12. Vacuum Cleaner 


An industrial vacuum cleaner, an- 
nounced by Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 
5100 North Ravenswood avenue, Chicago 
40, is a multipurpose unit which may be 


used as a portable blower for cleaning 





motors and machinery by detaching the 
motor, or as a light weight, portable 
vacuum cleaning unit. 

Designated as Model 90, its motor is 
mounted in the top of the tank, lowering 
the center of gravity. Motor is mounted 
on molded rubber. With the addition of 
a larger bag, unit may be used as a fur- 
nace cleaner. 

Cleaner is powered by a 1-hp General 
Electric motor and has a 49 in. waterlift. 
Its 29 in. high tank holds 12 gal of chips, 
scrap and heavy particles. It is mounted 
on rubber casters. A smaller model with 
3/5-hp motor, 36 in. waterlift and 10 
gal tank is also available. 


13. Layout Fluid 


Fluid for layout work on all tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures and machine castings 
which is applied simply by wiping the 
surface clean and brushing on, is being 
marketed by Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co. 
of Minneapolis. Drying instantly, the 
lines scribed in it have a pronounced 
the dark background, 


contrast against 
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the compzny states. It may be used 
on all materials, including brass, alumi- 
num, stainless steel, copper etc. A _pol- 
ished surface is not necessary. 


14. Conveyor Switch 


Direction ot flow through a 3-way 
roller conveyor switch is instantly 
changed to any of three directions by a 
hand lever, this new unit being manu- 
factured for use with Roll-or-Wheel con- 





veyors, made by the E. W. Buschman 
Co. Inc., Cincinnati 32. Aligned “pivot” 


wheels in center po:tion of switch are 
integrated by an arrangement of levers 
controlled at a single point. 

Wheels in this center section are 
raised slightly above the wheels in the 
spin section, eliminating any drag in the 
switching operation. Rustproof wheels 
are used throughout. Switch weighs 56 
Ib and requires no maintenance or ad- 
justment. 


15. Work Glove 


Soft and flexible and with a nonslip 
surface that facilitates gripping and in- 
creases protection, the Super Canton 
work glove, made by Riegel Textile 
Corp., 342 Madison avenue, New York 
17, is intended for extra long wear. The 
glove bears the company’s Wagon Brand 
name, is water repellent and has a knit 
wrist. 


16. Photoelectric Caunter 


Light source, phototube and counter 
are combined in one unit in the No. 153 
photoelectric counter, made by Ripley 
Co. Inc., Middletown, Conn. Unit op- 





erates on interruption of reflected light 
from a swivel type, adjustable chromium 
reflector. Functioning on 115 v, 60 
cycle current, it has a sensitivity adjust- 
ment which may be reached through an 
aperture in the housing, permitting set- 
tings for various light intensities. 
Relay will carry a load of 3 amp con- 
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tinuously for 8,000,000 impulses. Min- 
imum time for 1 cycle is 0.08-sec or 
700 cycles per minute. Minimum dura- 
tion of beam interrupting a 1 in. object 
is 0.02-sec. Minimum light intensity is 
2 ft-c. Number of counts before return- 
ing to 0 is 99,999. 


17. Air Motor 


Designed for use with adjustable port 
valves which have the adaptability fea- 
ture necessary for straight-line flow con- 
trol, the new series 600 diaphragm air 
motor, announced by North American 


Mfg. Co., 4455 East 71st street, Cleve- 





land 5, may also be used wherever the 
need for pneumatic control might arise. 
Pneumatic controller air pressures of 0 
to 15 psi afford an impulse pressure 
range of 3 to 15 psi to the diaphragm 
motor which results in full travel of the 
motor arm (26 degrees) and develops 25 
Ib-in. torque for 1 Ib change in impulse 
pressure, 

Provisions have been made in the dia- 
phragm motor for a valve positioner to 
obtain the maximum in valve response 
accuracy. Mounting lugs are provided for 
fastening to supports independent of the 
piping. It may be mounted in any posi- 
tion relative to the piping. 


18. Drill Lathe 


A unit which may be used to con- 
vert any bench or floor model drill press 
with 2% or 2%-in. diameter column into 
a wood turning lathe is announced by 
Nobur Mfg. Co., 910 North Orange drive, 
Los Angeles 38. Called the Dril-Lathe, 
it may be installed as a permanent part 
of the drill press. Work up to 36 in. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on products and equipment de- 
scribed in this section, fill in a 
card following page 134. 














may be turned. Regular drill press speeds 
apply to turning operations. 


19. Tube Support Stand 


Uniform polishing and more efficient 
handling of long tubing on semiautomat 
ic tube polishing machines is possible 
with the Presto tube support stand, de- 
signed by Manderscheid Co., 810 Fulton 


ip a ea 
street, Chicago 7. Tubing rests on two 





rubber wheels located on top of tube 
support stand. 

By adjusting angle of wheels, move- 
ment of tubing across polishing wheel o1 
abrasive belt may be regulated to the 
required speed. Stand will hold tubing 
fr-m %4 to 5 in. diameter and is adjust- 
ible from 28 to 38 in. high. 


20. Mechanical Pencil 


Choice of six different colored leads 
is offered in the mechanical pencil de- 
veloped for use by engineers, architects, 
draftsmen, etc., by Ross-Frederick Corp., 
Box 429, Mineola N. Y. Strong, almost 
unbreakable leads are contained within 
the barrel, selected by adjusting the met- 
al clip attached to the head. Three- 
section chuck holds chosen lead firmly 
in writing position. Lead color sight selec- 
tion is afforded by small colored dots en- 
bedded in the barrel. 


21. Cam Fixture Clamp 


An automatic cam clamp, announced 
by West Point Mfg. Co., 19625 Merri- 


man court, Farmington, Mich., automat- 





ically advances cr retracts the clamp 
strap to or from the work ky one hand 
operation of the handle. I's_ built-in, 
rest block makes the clamp a complete 
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unit easiky attached to a fixture by drill- 
ing three holes. 

Handle may be mounted in any posi- 
tion for right or left hand cperation. 
Clamp is made of alloy steel, cadmium 
plated, Strap, cam and pin are heat 
treated. Spherical washers with ground 
radii are used to compensate for irregu- 
larities in work. Clamp may be adapted 


for operation by an air cylinder. 


22. Selium Rectifiers 


Selenium rectifiers produced through a 
new method of electrolytically depositing 
selenium are a development of Ion In- 
dustries Inc., Chicago 27, Ill. Cylindri- 
cal in shape with circulating liquid cool- 


ing for more efficient heat dissipation to 





produce high amperage capacity, the 
rectifiers are constructed in standard unit 
elements, assemblies being made in the 
number needed for the output in am- 
peres and voltages required. 

Units may be used in metal deposi- 
tion, metal refining, metal surface treat- 
ment and welding applications of large 
amperage demands. Hermitical _ seal 
of surface area assures long life and 
trouble-free operation, Rectifier illus- 
trated is the standard S-300 unit with 
continuous rating of 250 amp or inter- 
mittent rating of 500 amp. 


23. Motorized Valve 


Automatic Temperature Control Co. 
Inc., 34 East Logan street, Philadelphia 
44, is announcing a new, compact motor- 
ized valve for use with steam, air, gas, 
oil or water in commercial machinery 
and equipment, heating and air condi- 
tioning systems, heating and _ cooling 
coils, etc. An induction type motor de- 
velops a positive power drive through a 
worm and spur gear reduction. Limit 
switches are adjustable. 

Cast iron motor housing js dust tight 
and splash proof and all parts are easily 
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accessible. Electrical connections are 
made to a terminal block. It requires a 
3-wire thermostat, pressure switch or 
other similar instrument for actuation. 
Operation is from 24, 110 or 220 v ac 
power source, 

Globe type, all bronze, either single or 
double seated valves in sizes from 1/2 to 





2%-in. with screw end connections and 
butterfly type with iron body and bronze 
trim in sizes 1 to 4 in.; either screwed or 
flanged ends are available. 


24. Welding Electrode 


Tensile strengths up to approximately 
150,000 psi may be produced with the 
Airco No. 190 electrode manufactured 
by Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 
12nd street, New York 17. Features are: 
Minimized necessity for preheating when 
welding high strength chrome-alloy air- 
craft steels; it is less conducive to crack- 
ing adjacent to weld area and between 
areas of weld metal when preheating is 
not applied; and welds are very ductile. 
It is suitable for operation on direct cur- 
rent, straight polarity or on alternating 
current with a medium-long arc sug- 


rested. 


25. Infrared Rustproofer 


Rust inhibiting surfaces may be pro- 
duced with considerable savings in time, 
labor and equipment using the infrared 
burn-off process developed by Burdett 
Mfz. Co., 3433 West Madison. street, 
Chicago, Ill. along with that company’s 
cas fired infrared burners. 

Rustproofing by this process consists 
of scientifically placing burners in rela- 
tion to work. The treatment not only 
removes grease and similar film but si- 





multaneously produces a blue surface on 
the metal that is extremely rust resistant. 
It is a tight scale which reaches hidden 
surfaces. Paint adhesion to this sur- 
face is satisfactory. 


26. Countersinks 


Severance Tool Industries Inc., 726 
Iowa avenue, Saginaw, Mich., announces 
three new chatterless countersinks which 
feature shear-cutting teeth staggered both 
as to spacing and shear angle which 
eliminates chatter and results in faster 
cutting of seats with a better finish. 

Three new types are (illustrated as 1, 
2 and 3, respectively): Countersicks with 











a 60 degree angle with c/l are made 
standard in nine sizes up to 1 in. diam- 
eter; countersinks with cemented car- 
bide in sizes up to 1%%-in. and in same 
angles (30, 41, 45 and 60 degrees) as high 
speed tools; and countersinks with thread- 
ed bodies in sizes 1 in. and larger, body 
dimensions being the same as for standard 
tools having integral shanks. 


27. Cable Marker 


After plugging into any 110-220 v ac 
outlet, the concaved style Acrohex elec- 
tric cable brander, manufactured by 
Acromark Co., 398 Morrell street, Eliza- 
beth 4, N. J., reaches sufficient heat to 
brand most cable insulation materials 
with code markings or other informa- 
tion in 1 min. Code marking die is 
deeply engraved for clear marking and 
characters are concaved to fit contour of 


cable in a wide range of sizes. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
it will receive prompt attention. 
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Market Summary 





Steel Market Continues in 
Ferment on Price Changes 


Stabilization of situation unlikely for some time 
pending clarification of conditions arising from re- 
Trade focusing attention on 
scrap which appears at or near peak. Consumer 
demand for steel products continues insistent 


cent price revisions. 


ALTHOUGH steel buyers, for the most part, are ac- 
cepting the recently announced price increases on steel 
products with a minimum of “beefing,” expectations were 
last week that some little time will elapse before the mar- 
ket becomes stabilized at the higher levels. Clarification 
of the market is still needed to enable consumers to get a 
sufficiently clear picture of the situation for them to chart 
firm purchasing policies. 

For one thing, confusion is rampant because of dual 
base prices on some products resulting from announce- 
ment by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries of increases on 
certain semifinished and finished items in lesser amounts 
than had been effected earlier by leading independent 
producers. 

Then also, adding to the confusion, is the fact that all 
producing interests have not yet acted on their price 
schedules. For instance, all sellers of narrow strip have 
not yet announced lists, and in the case of wire products 
while the leading producer has announced increases on 
some products, its list probably will not be completely re- 
vised for another few days. Meanwhile, some other wire 
sellers have not yet taken action of any kind but likely 
will do so shortly. These additional price announcements 
promise to keep the market in a ferment, and with raw 
material prices soaring, such as on scrap, there is no cer- 
tainty the new steel schedules will hold long. 

At the moment trade attention is focused increasingly 
on scrap. Steelmaking grades are quoted above pig iron, 
and in some instances above semifinished steel, and it ap- 
pears the market is almost entirely out of hand. Late last 
week it appeared a correction of the runaway situation 
might be in the making with most steel mills out of the 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Aug.9 Change 1946 1945 


Pittsburgh 1005 +05 97.5 86 
Chicago , 94 None 89.5 93 
Eastern Pa, 94 None 84 87 
Youngstown . 92 + 2 88 80 
Wheeling . .« 6S - 4.5 86 96.5 
Cleveland 91 — 2 92 92 
Buffalo .... 88.5 None 88.5 81.5 
Birmingham . 99 None 99 95 
New England 90 None 75 86 
Cincinnati 87 — 7 89 87 
St. Louis 84.5 None 49.5 68 
Detroit 92 None 89 89 
Estimated national 

rate 95 None 89 88.5 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net 
tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











market and displaying increasing resistance to offered 
prices. In fact, observers at some points thought the mar- 
ket had about reached the top. Despite buying resistance, 
however, prices continued to rise, last week being marked 
up on No. 1 heavy melting sales from $1 to $3 per ton at 
various consuming points. Broker-dealer transactions at 
$44 and $45 per ton were reported, but so far as can be 
determined $42 to $43 more accurately reflects the mar- 
ket in the Pittsburgh district. At Chicago a large con- 
sumer of No. 1 heavy melting steel paid $42.50 a ton de- 
livered, this sale boosting the market by $3 to a new all- 
time high in the district. 

The effect of the scrap situation on pig iron is profound. 
With scrap more costly than iron by several dollars a ton, 
demand for iron is the heaviest in years. Integrated steel 
producers are turning more and more to the use of their 
own iron, which means the merchant trade is being 
squeezed for tonnage. 

Pressure for steel deliveries is unrelaxed. Most sellers 
of hot-rolled carbon bars are promising about the same 
allotments for fourth quarter as they had set up for the 
present period, which is disappointing to consumers who 
had anticipated something in the way of increased ton- 
nage. 

For the third consecutive week, steelmaking operations 
held unchanged last week at the estimated national rate 
of 95 per cent of capacity. Increases of 4% points to 93.5 
per cent in Wheeling, 2 points to 92 per cent in Youngs- 
town and % point to 100.5 per cent in Pittsburgh were 
offset by declines of 7 points to 87 per cent in Cincinnati, 
where two open hearths were removed to provide a re- 
serve, and of 2 points in Cleveland, where Republic Steel 
Corp. took off one furnace for repairs. Rates held un- 
changed in other districts. 

STEEL’s composite price average for steelmaking scrap 
advanced to a new postwar high of $41.75 from $40.42 
for the preceding week. The price average for steelmak- 
ing pig iron held unchanged at $35.61, although under- 
tone otf the market was strong as the Swedeland producer 
advanced prices $2.50 a ton. Composite market averages 
on finished and semifinished steel held at the revised fig- 
ures of $75.41 and $56.80, respectively. 





MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 








One Three One Five 

Month Ago MonthsAgo Year Ago Years Ago 

Aug. 9 Aug. 2 July 26 July, 1947 May,1947 Aug.,1946 Aug., 1942 
Finished Steel $75.41 °$75.41 $69.14 *$70.80 $69.82 $64.45 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 56.80 *56.80 52.10 53.04 52.10 40.60 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 35.61 35.61 35.61 33.82 32.49 27.50 23.00 
Steelmaking Scrap 41.75 40.42 39.08 37.23 29.75 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on_billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelwerks Scrap 
Composite:—-Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


© Revised 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per Ib; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


ini i Aug. 9, July, May, Aug., H : Aug. 9, July, May, Aug., 
Finished Material 1947 1947 1947 1946 Pig Iron 1947 1947 1947 1946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 2.66c  2.60c 2.50¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ........... $37.83 $36.03 $34.83 $29.77 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 3.28 3.06 2.98 2.86 Basic, Valley . ee 36.00 34.20 33.00 28.00 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.90 2.66 2.60 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia ..... 39.54 36.92 35.52 29,93 
Shapes, Pittsburgh actus 2.56 2.50 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 37.33 35,53 34.33 29,27 
Shapes, Philadelphia . Bo 2.94 2.70 2.64 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia........ 39.22 37.61 36.02 30.43 
Shapes, Chicago .. ere | 2.56 2.50 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .. eves Cae 34.20 33.00 28.50 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.95 2.71 2.65 2.50 Southern No. 2 Birmingham sevce Gee 31,98 29.88 24.88 
Plates, Philadelphia 3.15 2.91 2.85 2.558 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati ...... 38.25 36.85 34.75 28.94 
Plates, Chicago .. vee 2.95 2.71 2.65 2.50 Malleable, Valley Jor napubon >. ee 34.70 33.50 28,50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh . 2.80 2.56 2.50 2.425 Malleable, Chicago .................. 36.50 34.70 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 3.55 3.27 3.20 3.275 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 44.00 43.00 40.50 33,00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh 3.90 3.63 3.55 +4.05 Gray forge, del. McKees Rocks, Pa. 36.66 34.86 33.66 28.61 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ‘ 2.80 2.56 2.50 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.25 140.25 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.55 3.27 3.20 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary 3.90 3.63 3.55 +4.05 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.80 2.56 2.50 2.45 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh : aa 3.27 3.20 3.05 Scrap 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh. 3.675 3.475 3.425 3.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ; 4.25 3.975 4.125 3.75 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh.. $42.50 $37.20 $30.00 $20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh. $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 *%$5.25 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .. 40.50 38.55 28.35 18.75 
. Heavy melt. steel, Chicago 42.25 35.95 29.25 18.75 
* Nominal. t Base, No, 24 gage. Rails for rerolling, Chicago . 49.75 43.20 34.50 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago . 43.50 41,10 38.50 20.00 
. . . . 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $60.00 $52.00 $50.00 $38.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 47.50 43.60 42.00 39.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 47.50 43.60 42.00 39.00 ; 2, 
Wire rods to %-inch, Pitts. 2.825¢ 2.60¢ 2.55¢ t2.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace . $12.00 11.20 9.125 8.75 
Gumrtniiate Connellsville, beehive foundry 14.50 13.05 10.375 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to -in. Chicago, oven foundry, del. .. 18.50 17,46 16.10 15.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices do not include the 3 
per cent federal tax on freight. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.70¢; eastern Mich., 


Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 


Semifinished Steel 





Oarbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 
ham, Youngstown, $45-$50, sales by smaller 
interests on negotiated basis at $65 or higher. 
Detroit, del,, $53; eastern Mich., $54. 
Forging Quality, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $55-$58; Detroit, 
del., $61; eastern Mich., $62. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Ghicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$60; sales by smaller interests on negotiated 
basis at $66 or higher. 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, Youngs- 
town, Coatesville, 2.60c-2.65¢ per Ib. 

Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, $69. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
vy to ‘4-in., inclusive $2,80-3.05 per 100 Ib. 
Galveston base, $2.95. Worcester, 2.90c. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.22. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth, 
base, 20 tons one size, 2.90c; Detroit, del., 
3.05c; eastern Mich., 3.10c; New York, del., 
3.31c; Phila., dei,, 3.28c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 3.63-3.95c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.625-3.86c; Seattle, 3.58c, base, 
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Prices upon application. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- 
troit, del., 3.45c; eastern Mich,., 3.50c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
—" lb., 3.55¢c; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; 
Detroit, del., 4.25c; eastern Mich., 4.30c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
tewn, Buffalo, base price upon application. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- 
t7.70c; double refined, 8.00-t9.75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85c-f11.25c. 


t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows Point, 
Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Detroit, del., 2.95c; 
eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; Philadelphia, del., 
3.00c; New York, del., 3.09c; Los Angeles 
(base, del,), 3.54c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 
3.545¢. (Andrews Steel Co. quotes Middletown, 
O., base for shipment to Detroit. Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.40c, 
Sparrows Point equivalent.) 


del., 3.75c; New York, del., 3.96c; Philadelphia, 
del., 3.93c, 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Canton, Middle- 
town, base 3,85c-3.95c; New York, del., 4.24c; 
Philadelphia, del., 4.15c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 4.62c; San Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 4.05c, 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc), corrugated 10 cents extra; Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alioy, 
4.55¢c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.90c. Granite 
City base prices 10 points higher. Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 5,24c; San Francisco (base, del.) 
5.245c. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 3.85c-4.05c. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.95c; Granite City, base, 4.05c; Detroit, 
del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4,50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80c; 
Granite City, Ill, Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. 
Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 5.35c; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.45c. 

Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 6.05c; Gran- 
ite City,’ 6.15c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.45c; Granite City, 6.55c, 
Transformer 72, 6.95c; 65, 7.65c; 58, 8.35¢; 
52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 
del., 2.95°; eastern Mich,, del., 3.00ce; San 
Francisco (base del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles 
(base del.), 3.60c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55¢e; Chicago, 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.70c; eastern Mich., 
3.75¢; Worcester, base, 3.75c, 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3,55¢c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1,00, 7.15¢; over 1.00, 9.45c; add 
0.20e for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-lb base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 


Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-Ib base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
Ib tin, $5.05; 0.75 Ib tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.9 $5.15, 
$5.35, respectiveiy. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.60c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 3.70c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90: 
oo City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package 


112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb 
$13.50; 15-16 $15.50. 
Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95¢c; Coatesville, Claymont, 
3.15¢; Geneva, Utah, 3.10c; New York, del. 
3.24c; Phila., del., 3,15c; St. Louis, del., 2.77c: 
Boston, del., 3.16c; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, del., 3.29¢-3.46ce. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., 
4.15c, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137¢c; Coatesville, 4.50c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21,50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 29.00c. 


Harrisburg, Pa., 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.00c; Phila., del., 2 94¢e; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975¢; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3,17¢c-3.41c; Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco (sizes produced at Geneva only), del., 
3.14c; Kaiser, del., San Francisco, 3.41c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., nominally, 
4.00c, fob Phoenixville. ) 

Alloy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Chicago, Buffalo, 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer ... 
Spring (except Birmingham).. 
Wire Products to Trade 


....*$3.55-3.80 
. . **$4.25-**4.50 


Nails 

Standard and cement-coated. $4.25 
Galvanized .... conse $8600 
Staples, polished ‘and galvanized. pte $4.25 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base) §$4.20 


Galvanized (6 to 8 base)............ §$4.65 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Birmingham, per 
base column) 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier... Ttt91 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool............ tt101 
Barbless wire, twisted ............... 94 
Fence posts (no clamps) ............ tt90 
Mate ties, single loop ... 2.2.0... ccese tt91 





* Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San 
a (base, del.) $4.26 for bright basic 
only. 

** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and _ Trenton, 
N, J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $5.03. 

t Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $4.78. 

§ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65, galvanized. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $4.91, annealed; 
$5.36, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
114; barbed wire, 121; bale ties, 115. Duluth 
(base): Woven fence, 91; barbed wire, 101; 
fence posts 90. 
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Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 lb. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 100 Ib; light rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application. 

Relaying, 60 Ib and over fob warehouse $55- 
$56 per net ton. 


Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 lb, fob mill. 
Standard spikes, 4.00c-4.50c; screw spikes, 
5,80c-6.40c. Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel bu.t weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 


In. Bik. Gal. In. Bik. Gal. 

Ve 46 19% 1 Ee 411, 
4 47 25 1% 561, 42 

Be 44 22 1\, 57 421,, 
li, 301 341, 2 571 43, 
‘ o31 81, 2%, & 3.. 58 131 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 

In, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2 . 49 34 481, 33%, 18 33 


52 37 511, 36%, 51 36 
314-6. 54 39 531, 381, 53 38 


Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton, Base discoun.s 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In. Weld In. Weld 
iy 45 1 5 
V4 46 14 5d, 
: 43 1, 56 
1 491 2 561, 
‘ 521 21%, & 3 57 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In. Weld Weld less 
2 18 171 17 
24, & 3 51 01, 50 
314-6 » 3 521 52 
8 , 531, 53 3214 
10 33 92% ry 
12 52 Sli, 51 


(Following prices and _ discounts nominal 
pending issuance of new schedules by pro- 
ducers. ) 

Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet fob 


Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Seamless—— —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
: ee es $10.89 $10.62 $10.62 
RG” 4. 1 oe 12.90 10.59 12.58 
1%” ..13 $12.00 14.26 11.70 13.90 
1%” 13 13.65 16.23 13.31 15.82 
Sat 3. oe 18.78 
se ; oo 20.57 24.43 20.11 24.07 
© sa ae 21.80 25.89 21.27 25.46 
y . 12 22.87 27.18 22.26 26.68 
3%” 11 26.88 31.94 26.15 31.33 
34%” .. 11 28.86 34.30 28.06 33.64 
css ae 35.82 42.55 3.78 41.68 
4,” 9 47.48 aa =, 
 . 9 54.96 65.30 
6” 7 84.38 100.25 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $65 
per net ton, Birmingham; $70, Burlington, 
N. J.; $75.56, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15¢ per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Additional 
discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full contain- 
ers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
¥%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in eaeeen 48 off 


and % x 6-in. and shorter. 50 off 

rger diameter; longer than 6 ‘in.. 47 off 
MEE ecu Vendsale bien wees eau 38 off 
Ee icra aeik a6 onan he hance 46 oft 
NIE S65 10-49 a: dow fda ge SB aw acv5es FON 
Lag bolts 

¥y% in. up to 1 in., 6 in. and shorter.. 50 off 

¥% in. up to 1 in., longer than 6 in... 48 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 
r A.S. 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
-in. and smaller .......-. 51 off ve 
yon and smaller ......-. «-- 50 off 
U-im.-L-in, 2... eee ee eee 48 off pope 
| erecrre ena ele Kaela aan bp 
-in.-144- in, oe 


15-in. and larger 
Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in. smaller (10-20 bright). 56 off 
Upset (10-35 heat = 
& x 6 “a ah aes amaoce 51 off 
%, %, &1x6 amie wets EO 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller ......+++++++> 61 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger ......+--+>: 46 off 
No. 10 and smaller .......+--+-+e-+++5 56 off 
Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham 
Structural ease ¥asdeasde eusetve deeds — 
Lebanon, Pa. ...... apache test's arte 


Ye-in. and under 


Lebanon, Pa. _ 56-5 off plus 15¢ per cwt. 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, ha olt-manut rs = 
bers and large nut and bolt manufacture 
UO ee eee rete $1.50-$2.00 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Dunkirk, N, Y., base, cents per 
16.00-17.00c; extra caroon 


Tool Steel: 
Canton, O., 
lb; reg, carbon 


90.00e: special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
96.00c: high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 
Base, 
W & V Mo per Ib 
3 1 ‘ 82.00c 
ie 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 67.00¢ 
6. 4.15 1.90 5 63.00¢ 
5 4.50 4 4,50 80.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
D 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 
Grade __turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308. . 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309. . 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310. . 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316. . 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
St. . 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
3A7.. 26.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 2450 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442.... 2450 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
"502... 10.00 14.50 1850 14.50 19.50 
+STAINLESS CLAD STEEL — 
Ae 24.00 22.00 
410;.... 22.00 20.00 
430... 22.50 20.50 
446.... 29.00 27.00 


* Low chromium. + Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices, per gross ton, do not include 3 per cent federal tax 





PIG IRON 
No, 2 Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethichem, Pa., base $37.50 $37.00 $38.50 $38.00 
Newark, N. J., del, 39.34 38.84 40.34 39.84 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 40.50 41.00 
Philadelphia, del. 39.22 38.72 40.22 39.72 
Birdsboro, Pa., base. . 40.58 40.00 41.50 41.00 
Birmingham, base 33.38 32.88 
Baltimere, del. ; 39.78 i 
Ciacinnati, dei, a 38.25 37.75 
Newark, N. J., del. 39.46 oe vat 
Philadelphia, del. . 38,84 a ty 
St. Louis, del. .. 37.37 36.87 isa ee 
Baffalo, base . 36.00 35.50 37.00 36.50 
Bosten, dd. 42.48 41.98 43.48 42.98 
Rochester, del, 37.84 37.34 38.84 38,34 
Syracuse, del. .-. 38.50 38.00 39.50 39.00 
Canton, Massillon, 0., ‘bese .... 36,00 35.50 pete 36.50 
Ohicage, base i 36.00 35.50 37.00 36.50 
Milwaukee, del. . wee 36.82 38.32 37.83 
Muskegon, Mich,, del. osove Goren : at 40.33 
Oleveland, fob furnace 36.00 35.50 37.00 36.50 
Akron, dei. 37.67 37.47 38.67 38.17 
Duluth, base .... 36.50 36,00 37.50 37.00 
Erie, Pa., base .. soeve SE 35.50 37.00 36.50 
Everett, Mass., base .......... 45.00 Peek 45.50 
Granite Olty, Ill., base........ 37.00 36.50 sake 37.00 
St. sscace ere 37,25 wnat 37.75 
Neville Island, Pa. base 36.50 36.08 37.00 36.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N. & S. Sides 37.33 36.83 37.83 37.33 
Provo, Utah, <a 36.50 36.00 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., “del... 41.60 ics 
Portland, Oreg,, del. 41.60 : * 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 36.50 36.08 37.00 36.50 
Steelton, Pa., base 37.50 37.00 38.50 38.00 
Struthers, O., base 37.00 36.50 37.50 37.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 41,50 41.00 2.50 42.00 
Trog, N. ¥., base .. 38.00 37.50 39.00 38.50 
Toledo, 0., base .... 36.00 35.50 37.00 %.50 
Cincinnati, del. 39.58 39.00 ae 
Youngstown, O., base 36.50 36,00 37.00 36.50 
Mansfield, O., del. 39.48 38.98 39.98 39.48 
* Te Neville Island base add: 66c for McKees Rocks, Pz, $1.01 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
vile (water), 


Biast Furnace Silvery Pig Lron 


MeKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 
Monongahela; $1.33, Oakmont, Verona; $1.49 Brackenridge. 


Gray Forge 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. .$11.50-$12.50 
Connellsville, foundry.. 14.00- 15.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace.. 10.65 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $15.35 
Chicago, outside del. . 17.50 
Chicago, del Sate pbs 18.50 
Terre Haute, del. 18.05 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 18.25 
New England, del. 17,25 
Birmingham, del. ..... 15.00 
Indianapolis, ovens . 17.00 
Cincinnati, del. ne 16.50 
Ironton, O., ovens 15.50 
Painesville, ovens 16.60 
Cleveland, del. 17.90 
Buffalo, del, 18.25 
Detroit, del, ........ 17.65 
Philadelphia, ovens .. 15.50 
Swedeland, Pa., evens. . 15.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens.. 16.00 
Fairmont, W. sine 

ovens .... ne 15.75 
Pittsburgh, del. See 17.61 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, gal. freight allowed east 
of Omaha. Effective as ef 
Apr. 1, 1947. 


Pure and 90% benzol ...... 19.00¢ 
Toluel, two degrees ........ 23.00c 
Industrial xylol ..... 23.00c 
Solvent naphtha ............ 26.60c 

Per pound fob works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) ; oom” Lee 
Do., less than carlots” coos Ane 
Do., tank cars ' 10.25¢ 


Eastern plants, per pound 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 
to jobbers, ‘*house-hold 


use’’ 9.50¢ 


Per ton, bulk, fob plants 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base) $45.50 Neville Island, Pa. . .$36.00 Te: - $0.00 
6.51-7.00. . $46.75 9.01- 9.50. 53.00 
7.01-7.50.. 48.00 9.51- 10.00. 54.25 I h 
7.51-8.00.. 49.25 10.01-10,50. 55.50 aw Phosphorus Refractories 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 10,51-11.00. 56.75 Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
8.51-9,00.. 51.75 11.01-11.50. 58.00 $42.00; Birdsboro, Pa., $45 base; Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Feb Jackson, O., per gross ton; Buf- Philadelphia, $44.22, del. Intermedi- Net Prices 
falo base $1.25 higher. Buyer may ate phosphorus, Central furnace, 
use whichever base is more favor- Cleveland, $39.00 Fire Clay Brick 
able. Super Duty 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon Differentials Pa., Mo., Ky. . $87.00 
, Basin int i R 
Prices same — for high silicon sil- Seliowiee Giitarmmate: = » High Heat Duty 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. : 
Silicon: An additional charge of 50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., areal -se+ 70.00 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent Ala., Ga. .... +++ 70.00 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $66.75, Jackson, silicon in excess of base grade +S i So 75.00 
O.; $70, Niagara Falls; $74, piglets, (1.75% to 2.25%) 
$72, open-hearth and foundry grade, Intermediate Heat Duty 
Keokuk, Iowa. Add $1 a ton for Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents Ohio ............cccceccuece 64.00 
each additional @5% Si to 18%; a ton for phosphorus content of pa mi., Md,, Mo., Ky. 64.00 
Wc fer each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 0.70 per cent and over. Ate. GA ...: be tiie 56.00 
a ton for @.045% max. phos. SM cates inh SpaensSenwbvnas 67.00 
Manganese: An additional charge of are 
arcoal 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per D 
oa Fig * iren cent, or portion thereof, manganese vents -~ 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus, in excess of 1%. Pa., Md., Ohio 56.00 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.....$44.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- Nickel: An additional charge for Ladle Brick 
tial over and above the price of nickel content as follows: Under (P 0.. V Mo.) 
base grade is charged as well as for 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, a., U., Va., . 
the hard chilling irom, Nos. 5 and inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Dry Press 47.00 
6.) tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. Wire Cut 45.00 
HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW ALLOY STEELS 
Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 
Sparrows ; 
Pittsburgh Chicago Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 
Sheets, Hot-Rolled 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
Cold-Rolled 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.30 . 5.30 
Galvanized : 5.85 : : 
Strip, Hot-Rolled 1.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 
Cold-Rolled . v mee 5.10 5.10 5.10 
Shapes Structural ; 4.31 4.30 4.30 . 4.30 
Plates 4.55 4.55 4.55 : 4.55 . . 
Bars, Small Shapes 1.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 
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Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ............... 70.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago........... 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. “3 cae COO 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 

ton, fob en nesied Wash, 
Bulk 24.00 
Single bags" Sperry Sere 28.00 
Basic Brick 
Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .... Oe 
Chem. bonded chrome. Bis y-wele-s 59.00 
Magnesite brick .... cours! eee 
Chem. bonded magnesite. . 70.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer ......... $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......... 5.55 
High phosphorus ............ 5.55 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56-63% 
COMING. S55 04 wacdnns v0 15.25 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos.... Nom. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

sic, 50 to 60%. eas Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6,50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, dogs 
— eer $32-$34 


Manganese Ore 

New 

Nor- 
Or- 


46-50%, duty paid, fob cars, 
York, “Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c. 


Chrome Ore 


New York, 


Gross ton fob cars, 
Charles- 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


ton, S. C., Portland, Oreg., or 
Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; dry 


basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


ee a rr $37.50 

fa Se ae 

BR DO TBO ov die cas tone (Oe 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio ..... . $27-$27,50 

45% no ~~" ae earths 28.00 

oe ag 30.00 

50% no ratio ............ S310 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump ........... $33.65 

48% 3:1 lump ......«% 43.50 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio..........$27-$27.50 

ES% 200 TOO. ...06.60%8.50 Ge 

SE 3s] BUG 5 onc s cc ccc cous 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 

48% 3: F 8 
Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., lb,, Mo. cont., 


mines .. $0.75 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF? content, 70% 
or more, $33; 65% to 70%, $32; 
60% to 65%, $31; less than 60%, 
$30. 
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MARKET PRICES 





STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 





SHEETS 
HR CR CR Gal Gal. 
10G 10G 17G *10G °24G 

++New York (city) 4.87 6.07 AY i ba 6.07° 7.325 

New York (country) 4.72 5.92 5.628 5.92 t.17° 

Philadelphia (city) 4.64 6.23° 5.83° 5.84° 7.09% 

Philadelphia (country) ..... 4.54 6.13° 5.78° 

Memphis, Tenn, (city) 4.82 5.88 

Memphis, Tenn. (country) 4.72 5.78 

Buffalo (city) 4.45 5.20' 90: 

Buffalo (country) 4.30 5.05° 5.75 

Pittsburgh (city) 4.40°°* §,255 5.65 6.905 

Pittsburgh (country) 4,.25°°° 5.108 5.50 6.75 

Cleveland (city) 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.638° 6.8885 

Cleveland (country) 4.30 5.358 5.058 

Cincinnati (city) 4.671 5.5168 5.716 6.466° 

Chicago (city) 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90° 

Chicago (country) 4.30 5.358 5.058 5.50° 6.75* 

Milwaukee 4.599 5.6498 5.38498 5.7995 7.0495 

St. Louis 4.749 5.799 5.4995 5.9745 7.224 

Birmingham (city) 4.45” 5.80° 

Birmingham (country) 4.3079 5.50° 

Omaha, Nebr, 5.068 6.468 7.778 

Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 5.80%* 7.105 6.70° 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 nds, 150 exce 
3150 to 


ow +—300 to 1999 


Pr ye to 1488 p0 99 
#400 to pounds; Patri} 
*—1500 to 39° 900; —400 to 3999 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra ex cluded); 


dianapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 


00 ’ to 


49° 

*—.1000 to foe's 999 
89,999; *—2 
pounds; 2400 Ib and over. 


where price represents annealed bars; 
lb for slow moving items; 


Thong” to 24 bundles; 
; ®—450 to 39, 999 pounds; 
6) "and over; **_1000 to 4999; 


AR OF ER eos 
RIP——, Rds. Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon %” & 
+H-R #+C-R %”to3” %”&up (§4140) Shapes %”-%” Thicker 
4.97 4.97 5.52 6.97° 4.72 5.02 6.70 
4.82 4.82 4.57 4.87 6.55 
4.73 5.63 4.78 5.48 6.92" 4.52 4.79 6.13 
4.63 5.53 4.68 6.8212 4.42 4.69 6.03 
5.02 4.97 5.98 4.97 5.17 6.88 
4.92 4.87 9.88 4.87 5.07 6.78 
4.60 5.60 4.40 10 8.15 4.40 4.85 6.20 
4.45 5.45 4.25 4.95 8.00 4.25 4.70 6.05 
4.50 5.50 4.55 5.25 7.05 4.55 4.75 6.10 
4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.90 4.40 4.6 5.95 
4.488 5.85 4.40 5.10 6.908 4.611 4.55 6.111 
5.20 4.25 4.95 4.40 
4.694 : 4.703 5.353 4.744 4.903 6.244 
4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.65% 4.40 4.60 6.05 
4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 6.651% 4.25 4.45 5.90 
4.499 5.499 4,549 5.249 6.949" 4.549 4.749 6.199 
4.649 5.774 4.699 5.424} 7.124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
4.45°9 4.40*° 1.40 4.65 6.86 
4.30°° 4.2570 4.25 4.50 
5.465 5.218 5.918 5.218 5.418 6.868 
5.60% 5.301" 7.45 5.2517 5.451" 7.55% 


5450 to 1499 


2 —1060 


+ does not include gage extras; {15 gage; 
®° add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; 
§§ 18 gage and heavier; *** 18 gage. 


aa: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over, cold finished bars, 1000 pounds and over; ‘—any 
unds; °—one bundle to 1499 — 
to 39,999 pounds; %—100Q po 

7300 to 9999 pounds; 


; —one to 
and over; 
181500 e "1999 pounds; 


§ as rolled, except In- 
++ same prices quoted for 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Splegeleisen: 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
carlot per gross ton, $47, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., $48, Pittsburgh. 16% to 
19% Mn, $46, Palmerton, $47, 
Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York, whichever is most favor- 
able to buyer, Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh, including 75c switching 
charge, (where Carnegie - Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $8 for 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
fraction contained manganese over 
82% or under 78%. 


Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 
ern zone: Special, 21c; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 


21.20c; medium, 15.20c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk carlot 
shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 


has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 


approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 lb Mn). Prices per lb of briquets: 
Contract, bulk, carlots, 7.00c, 
packed, carlots, 7.60c, ton lots, 
8.00c, smaller lots 8.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 7.25c, 7.85c, 8.60c 
and 9.00c, central; 7.80c, 8.40c, 
10.50c and 10.90c, western; spot up 
0.25¢; notched, up 0.25c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or 
more, per lb contained W, $2.32; 
contract, $2.25; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.23; smaller lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up 5 per lb 


August 11, 1947 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum C; per lb contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.35; smaller lots $1.40 east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per lb. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Oarbon: 15- 
20% contract basis, per net ton, fob 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
towed to destination east of Missis- 
sippi river and north of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 
3-5% C, $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: V 0.35-0.55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 
special grade $2.80; highly-special 
grade $2.90. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib, 
contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 


quantity 95.00c. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed ; 
eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 
c.l. 13.80c, ton lots 14.30c, smaller 
lots 14.80c; 75%, c.l. 11.05c, ton 
lots 11.65c, smaller lots 12.25c; 
50%, c.l. 9.00c, ton lots 9.65c; 
smaller lots 10.30c. Deduct 1.00c 
for bulk, carlots, 80-90% and 90- 
95%; 1.05c, 75%; 1.20c, 50%. 
Prices are fob _ shipping point, 
freight allowed, per lb of contained 
Si. Spot prices 0.25c higher on 80- 
90%, 0.30c on 75%, 0.45¢ on 50%. 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% max. and C 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, 
contract, ton lots $1.20, smaller lots 
$1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.50; smaller 
lots $2.55. Spot up 10c. 


Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 
packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
zone, add 0.55¢ and 2.10c. Deduct 
0.60c for bulk carlots. High carbon, 
high nitrogen, add 5c to all high 
carbon ferrochrome prices. Deduct 
0.55c for bulk carlots. Spot prices 
up 0.25c. Low carbon, eastern zone, 
bulk, c.l., max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% 
22.50c, 0.15% 22.00c, 0.2% 21.75c; 
0.5% 21.50c, 1% 21.00c, 2% 20.50c; 
add 1.35c for 2000 Ib to c.1.; central 
zone, add 0.4c for bulk, c.l.; and 
0.65c for 2000 lb to c.l.; western 
zone, add 0.5c for bulk, c.l, and 
1.85c for 2000 lb to c.l.; carlot 
packed differential 0.80c. Prices are 
per lb of contained Cr, freight al- 
lowed. 


Low carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c 
to low carbon ferrochrome prices. 
For higher nitrogen low carbon, add 
2c for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
0.75%. 

Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, 
2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, 
freight allowed, c.l. 17.05c, ton lots 
17.60c, smaller lots 18.30c; central 
zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 1.30c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.55¢c for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 
S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: (Cr 
60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% each.) 
Contract, lump, packed, eastern 
zone, freight allowed, c.l. 17.30c, 
ton lots 17.90c, smaller lots 18.60c; 
central zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 
1.30e for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.55¢c for c.l. and 2.10ce for 
smaller lots. Prices are per pound 


of contained chromium, spot prices 
0.25¢ higher. Deduct 0.60c for bulk 
carlots, 


S. M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 
(Cr 62-66%, Si 46%, 4-H 
and C 1.25% max.) Contract, cartot, 
bulk 21.00c; packed carlot 21.80e, 
ton lots 22.35c, smaller lots oon 
eastern, freight allowed, per 

of contained Cr; 21.40c, 22.20c, 
23.00c, and 24.00c, central; 21.50c, 
22.30c, 24.20c and 25.20c, western 
spot up 0.25c. 

Ferrochrome’ Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib Cr, packed eastern 
zone, ¢.l. ton lots 10.75c, 
smaller central zone, 
add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.00c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 0.85c 


for c.l, and 2.10c for smaller lots. 
Deduct 0.50c for bulk lots. Prices 
per pound of briquets} spot prices 


0.25c higher; notched 0.25c¢c higher. 


contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 2000 
Ib c.l. 80c; central Sic and 82.60e; 
western 82.25¢ and 84.75c, fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Chromium-Copper: 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., 
max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which equivalent 
of St. Louis rate will be allowed; 
spot up 2c. 

Calcium metal; cast: Contract, ton 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 b, 
$1.95; less than 100 lb, $3.15 per Ib 
of metal, eastern zone; $1615, 
= 965 and $3.185, western; spot up 


Cibieeintnniianaiine tities (Ca 16- 


20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-38%), 
per lb of alloy. Contract, carlots, 
packed, 16.10c, ton lots 17.60e, 


smaller lots 18.60c, eastern, freight 
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allowed; 16.60c, 18.45c, 19.45¢, cen- 
tral; 18.65c, 20.20c, 21.20c, western; 
spot up 0.25c. 

Calcium - Silicon: (Ca 30-35%, Si 
60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), per 
tb of alloy. Contract, lump, packed, 
carlots 14.60c, ton lots 16.10c, 
smaller lots 17.10c, eastern, freight 
allowed; 15.10c, 16.85c, 17.85¢, cen- 
tral; 17.15¢, 19.00c, 20.00c, west- 
ern; spot up 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l. 14.50c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 16.00c ; 
central zone, 15.10c and 18.25¢; 
western, 15.70c and 20.00c; min. 
96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, 
bulk, c.l., 14.10c; 2000 Ib to cl. 
15.60¢; central, 14.70c and 17.85¢ ; 
western, 15.30c and 19.60c, fob 
ahipping point, freight allowed. 
Price per lb contained Si. 


@itcomanganese Briquets: Contain- 
dng exactly 2 lb Mn and about % 
lb Si, eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 6.75c, 
tan lots 7.75c; central zone, add 
0.25c for c.l. and 0.60c for ton lots; 


5.65c; notched 0.25c higher; central 
zone, add 0.25¢c for c.l. and 0.60c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.45¢ for c.l. and 0.90c for smaller 
lots. Prices are fob shipping point, 
freight allowed; spot prices 0.25c 
higher. Deduct 0.50c for bulk car- 
lots. 


Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn., 
max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, 
eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 30c, 2000 lb 
to c¢.l., 32.00c; central 31.00c and 
33.45¢; western, 31.45¢c and 34.40c. 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi on 250 lb 
or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
38c. Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 
metal. 


Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., 
B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 1.50% 
max. and C 3% max.) Prices per Ib 
of alloy. Contract, ton lots $1.89, 
less $2.01, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.903 and $2.023, central: $1.935 
and $2.055, western; spot up 5c. 


PRICES 





Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; 
$6.25 per lb contained B, fob Philo, 
O., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 

Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45c 
per ib; smaller lots, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 
to carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed 
same as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 
9-11%, Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 
9-11% and B 0.55-0.75%) Prices 


per lb of alloy, contract, or spot 
carlots 35.00c, ton lots 37.00c, 
smaller lots 39.00c, eastern, freight 
allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c and 40.10c, 
central; 35.30c, 40.05¢ and 42.05c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, 
Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) 
Price per lb of alloy, contract, car- 
lots 13.50c, ton lots 14.25c, smaller 
lots 15.00c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 13.80c, 15.35c, 16.10c, cen- 
tral; 13.80c, 17.30c, 18.05c, western; 


freight allowed; 14.80c, 15.55c, 
17.10c, 17.85c, central; 14.80c, 
15.55c, 19.05c, 19.80c, western. 


Zirconium alloy: 12-15%, per lb of 
alloy, eastern, contract, bulk, car- 
lots 5.50c, packed, carlots 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.40c, smaller lots 6.75c; 
spot up 0.25c. 


Zirconium alloy: Z 35-40%, eastern, 
contract, packed, carlots 17.00c, ton 
lots 17.75¢c, smaller lots 19.00c; spot 
up 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% GI, 
40% Fe) Contract basis fob Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., lump per lb 
6.25¢; ton lots 6.75c; smaller lots 
7.25c. Spot up ‘4c. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, 
Mn, Al) Packed, lump, carload Qc, 
ton lots 9.25c, smaller lots 9.75c per 
lb alloy; freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed 

Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
less than 98.8%, $3.05, freight al- 
lowed as far west as St. Louis. 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 





western, add 0.80c for c.l. and 


250c for ton lots. Notch 
0.25c. oa, wp max., 


Silicon Kriquets: Weighing about 5 


Nickel-Boron: 
Si 150% 
max., Fe 3% max., Ni, balance). 
Prices per Ib of alloy: Contract, 5 


spot up 0.25c. 


CMSZ Alloys 4 & 5: 
45-49%, 


(B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., C 0.50% 


(Alloy 4—Cr 
Mn 4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 
1.25-1.75%, C 3.00-4.50%; alloy 5— 


87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 

Vanadium Pentoxide, technica] 


tb and containing exactly 2 Ib Si, tons or more $1.90, 1 ton to 5 tons Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50- grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% VO, 
ae eastern zone, c.l. 4.70c, ton 2.00, smaller lots $2.10, eastern, 16.00%, Zr 0.75-1.25%, C 3.50- and 5.84% Na.O; or air dried, 83- 

-10t, smaller lots 5.50c; weigh- freight allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 5.00%). Prices per Ib of alloy, con- 85% V.O, and 5.15% Na,O, $1.10 
ing about 2% ib and containing 1 and  $2.1125, central; $1.9445, tract or spot, bulk, carlots 14.50c; per Ib contained V.O, fob plant 


tb Si, packed, eastern zone, c.L 
4.8, ton lots 5.25c, smaller lots 


$2.0445 and $2.1445, western; spot 
same as contract. 


packed, carlots 


ton lots 
16.00c, smaller lots 16.75c, eastern, 


15.25c, 


freight allowed on quantities of 25 
lb and over to St. Louis. 


Nonferrous Metal Markets Continue Quiet 


NEW YORK—Pattern for settlement 
of the dispute between metal producers 
and workers was determined last week 
when an agreement was reached be- 
tween representatives of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union (CIO) and managements 
of Kennecott Copper Corp.’s Utah mine 
and mills and of American Smelting & 
Refining Co.’s Perth Amboy, N. J. re- 
finery. The agreements call for a wage 
increase of 12 cents an hour plus 3 cents 
additional for fringe adjustments, in- 
cluding paid holidays. Negotiations were 
continuing at an accelerated pace at 
other mining and milling properties. 


COPPER—Activity in the market 
here, for both domestic and export ship- 
ments, was quiet last week. Prices held 
unchanged on the basis of 21.50c, Con- 
necticut Valley, for electrolytic. 

Exports of refined copper in June 
amounted to 14,363 tons, or a further 
increase of 3400 tons over the May 
total and a new high for the year to 
date. The June increase was attributed 
chiefly to increases of about 5000 tons 
in shipments to the United Kingdom, 
2072 tons to India, and 1030 tons to 
Italy. Total experts of refined copper 
during the first half of this year amount- 
ed to 64,156 tons compared with only 
25,910 tons in the like period in 1946, 


LEAD—Total stocks of lead held by 
smelters and refiners as of July 1 de- 
clined slightly to 160,247 tons from 
168,737 tons on June 1, and were the 
smallest reported in the past year, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau of Met- 
al Statistics. The decline was due chiefly 
to a drop of 8900 tons in stocks of re- 
fined lead to 27,879 tons on July 1 and 
a decline of about 3825 tons in stocks 
in ore and matte and in process at 
smelteries. This decline was partly off- 
set by a gain of 2380 tons in lead con- 
tent of base bullion at smelteries and 
refineries to 13,743 tons and an _ in- 
crease of about 1950 tons in stocks in 
process at refineries which amounted 
to 14,854 tons on July 1. Stocks of an- 
timonial lead on July 1 showed an in- 
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Buying remains orderly with 
prices unchanged . . . Labor 
trouble at mines and smelters 
being adjusted 


crease of about 500 tons to 9957 tons. 

Total receipts of lead in ore and scrap 
by smelters only increased moderately 
during June to 48,747 tons from 43,193 
tons in the preceding month. ‘this 
brought the total for the first six months 
to 270,608 tons compared with 195,573 
tons for the like period a year ago, 
when operations in the industry were 
hampered by strikes. The June increase 
was attributed chiefly to a sharp gain 
in receipts of lead in scrap which ad- 
vanced to 11,768 tons from 6873 in 
May. Receipts of domestic lead in ore 
in June showed little change at 33,688 
tons. 

Robert Lindley Ziegfeld, acting sec- 
retary, Lead Industries Association, re- 
cently said that: “There will soon be 
enough lead produced in the United 
States and elsewhere to balance con- 
sumers’ needs and to more than balance 
them eventually. Our reserves of lead 
will continue to serve this country for 
many years to come, no one can say 
how long. These will be best discovered 
and developed by a mining industry free 
of bureaucratic controls and artificial in- 
centives. There will be some changes, 
already started, in the pattern of lead 
consumption, some serious loss of mar- 
kets and some important applications.” 

ZINC—Buying in the domestic zinc 
market was orderly last week with no 
pressure being exerted to obtain larger 
tonnages. Prices held unchanged on the 
basis of 10.50c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western. 

TIN—Price of black plate, No. 29 
gage, except canmaking quality, was ad- 
vanced $6 a net ton on Aug. 1 to the 
basis of $3.90, fob mill, by a leading 
Pittsburgh producer. Also advanced was 
8-pound roofing ternes, 107 pound base 


box, 112 sheets, 20 x 28 inches, from 
$13.50 to $14.10, fob mill. Tin plate 
for export has been advanced by 25 
cents a base box for 107-pound coke tin 
plate, making the current spread be- 
tween domestic and export prices 75 
cents per box. 

Output of tin in Malaya in June was 
equivalent to 2261 tons of fine tin, ac- 
cording to the Malayan Information 
Agency. This is an improvement over 
the average of the five preceding months 
but it was still less than one-third of 
the production rate in 1940-41. The 
output from this territory for the first 
six months of this year was about 11,000 
tons. 

The tin dredge Roosevelt arrived at 
Banka recently and will be placed in 
operation soon. 

Tin prices held unchanged here last 
week on the basis of 80.00c, New York, 
for Straits. 

NICKEL — Recovery of secondary 
nickel from nonferrous scrap in 1946 
totaled 8248 tons, valued at $5,801,643, 
an increase of 27 per cent over the 6483 
tons, valued at $4,538,100, in 1945, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. The 
increase in the recovery of secondary 
nickel was due to two factors: Accel- 
erated use of nickel-silver scrap, prin- 
cipally by brass mills, and a sharp in- 
crease in the quantity of metallic scrap 
and residues used in production of nickel 
chemicals. 

Electrolytic nickel prices hold un- 
changed on the basis of 35.00c a pound 
for cathodes, 99.9 per cent, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked. 

ALUMINUM—Recovery of second- 
ary aluminum, declining for the second 
year in succession, totaled 278,073 short 
tons in 1946, valued at $79,839,044, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. The 
record year was 1944 when 325,645 tons 
were recovered. In 1945, recovery 298,- 
887 tons, valued at $85,279,005. 

Primary aluminum prices continued to 
hold unchanged on the basis of 15.00c 
a pound, delivered, for 99 per cent in- 
gots. 


STEEL 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c, del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000- 
4999 lb; 144c, 500-999 lb; 2c, 0-499 lb. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., 
less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.00c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 27,25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 23.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.25¢; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 lb freight allowance; add 
4c for less than carloads, 


Zine: Prime western 10.50c, brass_ special 
10.75¢, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 2000- 
10,000 lb 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85¢e, chemical 14,90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50e del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 13.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 
grade) 13.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-974 %) 


14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.75c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 12.00-12.25c; grade 4 (85-90%) 
11.50-11.75¢c, Above prices for 30,000 Ib or 


more; add %4c 10,000-30,000 Ib; %ec 5000- 
10,000 Ib; %ec 1000-5000 lb; 14%4c less than 
1000 of Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75¢c per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 Ib 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 Ib, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 lb, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 lb, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 Ib, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 144c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55¢; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99-99.49% 
incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for tin con- 
tent), 78.70c 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of Mar. 
15. On producers’ sales add 4c for less than 
carload to 10,000 Ib; %c for 9999-224 lb; add 
2c for 223 lb and less; on sales by deaiers, dis- 
tributors, and jobbers add 4c, lc, and x, 
respectively. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c Ib; 25 lb pigs pro- 
duced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c Ib; 
shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50¢ 
lb; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to 
cast iron 35.50c lb. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $84- 
$87 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c lb 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $17 per Ib 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 lb (keg); 
$1.67 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
lb. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y., 61.75c, per ounce. 
Platinum: $53-$56 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


August 11, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.1l1c, 
red brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.44c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01c, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 27.72c, less carlots 28.22c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills carlots 28.12c, less 
carlots 28.62c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75¢c-31.13¢c, 15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 500 
lb or more of one product to one destination. 
Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 9 in. 
to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, cents per 
lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & 8S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 

Gage or Diam, Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 

8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
3 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolis, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 to 
80 sq. ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 29.84c; oval, 29.34c; _—selectro- 
deposited, 29.09c; cast, 28. 84c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 Ib 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 100 
to 500 lb, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; add 1 
cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 500 lb, 93.50c; less 
than 200 lb, 94.00c; ball, 1000 lb and over, 
94.75¢; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib. 
95.75¢; less than 200 lb, 96.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 lb 
bbls., 60.00c; 100 lb kegs, 60.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 lb drums, 49.50c; 100 lb, 50.50c; 50 bb, 
55.00¢c; 25 lb, 57.00c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio and 
refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 to 
1400 lb, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib. 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %e for 15,000-40,000 lb; le for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Copper ............... 19.1295 19.1235 18.3% 
YQROW DOOM: 5 ccccscce 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 
SNe os cdvsisiowk ate ss eee: atte 5t-aee 
90% scone bee~ de ¢a DOO eee See 
Red brass 
85% ‘en tintbee seen Gee eee eee 
80% 16.875 16.625 16.125 


16.125 15.875 15.375 
14.125 13.875 13.375 
16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A. B.. 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass .....-- 14,500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze ..... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


Best Quality (71- 79% 
Muntz Metal .. 
Nickel silver, 5%. 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.50, No. 2 copper 16.50, light 


copper 15.50, composition red brass 13.25, auto 
radiators 10.25, heavy yellow brass 9.50, brass 
pipe 9.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per ~ound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.00, No. 2 copper, 16.50- 16.75, 
light copper, 15.50-15.75, refinery brass (60% 
copper), per dry copper content less $5 smelt- 
ing charge for brass analyzing 60 per cent 
or more, 13.62% 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.00-16.50, No, 2 15.00, light copper 
14.00; No. 1 composition red brass 12.00-12.25, 
No. 1 composition turnings 11.50-11.75, mixed 
brass turnings 7.00, new brass clippings 12,00- 
12.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 10.50-11.00, 
light brass 6.00, heavy yellow brass 7.00, new 
brass rod ends 11.00-11.50, auto radiators, 
unsweated 9.00, cocks and faucets 9.00-9,50, 
brass pipe 9.00. 


Lead: Heavy lead 11.50-12.00, battery plates 
7.00, linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, elec- 
trotype 10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 12.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00-5.50, mew die cast scrap 
3.75-4.00, old die cast scrap 3.00. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S, 7.50-8.00, old sheets 
6.00, crankcase 6.00, borings and turnings 2,00, 
pistons, free of struts, 5.00. 
Nickel: Anoaes 18.50-19.00, turnings 15.50- 
16.50, rod ends 18.00-19.00. 


Monel: Clippings 13.00-14.00, turnings 7.50- 


800, old sheet 11.00-12.00, rods 11.50-12.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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MARKET PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commisaion, delivered at consumer's plant except where neted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42,00-43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-43,00 
No. 1 Busheling 42.00-43.00 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 42.00-43.00 


Machine Shop 
Mixed Borings, 


34.00-35.00 
34 ,00-35.00 


Turnings 
Turnings 


Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings 34.00-34.50 
Bar Crops and Plate 48.00-49.00 
Low Phos, Steel 48.00-49,00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 48.00-49.00 
Cut Structurals 48.00-49.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 47,00-48.00 
Heavy Turnings 40.50-41.50 
No, 1 Chemical Borings 42.00-43.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 13.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast 52.00-53.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 37.00-38.00 
Stcve Plate 36 ,00-37.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.00-41.00 
Malleabie ; 52.00-53.00 
Brake Shoes 37.00-38.00 
Clean Auto Cast 3.00-44.00 
No. 1 Wheels 13.50-44.00 
Burnt Cast 34,00-35.00 
Railroad Scrap* 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 43.00-43,50 
R.R. Malleable 52.00-53.00 
Axles 46.00-47,00 
Rails, Rerolling 48,00-49,00 
Rails, Random Lengths 44.00-44.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under 47.00-47.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00-49.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-48.50 
Uncut Tires 47.00-48.00 
Angie s, Splice Bars 47.25-47.75 


*Broke “rs buying prices 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.00-43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 41.00-43,00 
No. 1 Busheling 41.00-43.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 41.00-43.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 31.00-31.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 32.00-32.50 
Cast Iron Borings ; 32.00-32,50 
Bar Crops and Plate 42 00-42.50 
Cast Steel 47.00-48,00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.00-42.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 41.00-41.50 
Heavy Turnings 37.00-37.50 
Alloy Free Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Cut Structurals 42.00-42.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 47.00-49.00 
Charging Box Cast 44.00-46.00 
Stove Plate 412.00-46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 43.00-44.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 


43.00-44,00 
56 ,00-57.00 


Brake Shoes 42.00 
Clean Auto Cast 50.00 
No, 1 Wheels 45.00 
Burnt Cast 42.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 
R.R. Malleable 56.00-57.00 
Rails, Rerolling 46.00-47.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 48.00-51.00 
Railroad Specialties 48.00-52.00 
Uncut Tires 46.00-48.00 


Angles, Splice Bars 50.00 


VALLEY 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel*$42.50-45.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.50-45.50 
No. 1 Bundles 42.50-45.50 


35.00-36.00 
36.00-37.00 
36 ,00-37.00 
47.00-49.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 

Low Phos. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 46.00-49.50 
*Corrected price, based on sales 

as of July 29. 

MANSFIELD 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 


35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37,00 
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CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00 (Dealers buying prices, fob 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00 shippi nt) 
No, 1 Busheling 39.00 pping pol a 
No. 1 Bundles 39.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.00 
No. 2 Bundles 39.00 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36,00 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.00 No. 1 Busheling 36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.00 Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00 No. 3 Bundles . 34.00 
Cast Iron Borings 34.00 Machine Shop Turnings 25.00-25.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 25.00-25,50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 27.00-27.50 
Cast Iron Grades Punchings & Plate Scrap 37.00-37.50 
. s Cut Structurals .. 37.00-37.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 47.00 Elec. Furnace Bundles. 36.25-36.50 
Charging Box Cast 39.00 No. 1 Chemical Borings 24.50-25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 41,00 : F 
Stove Plate 38.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 41.00 Cast Iron Grades 
3rake Shoes 37.00 
Clean Auto Cast 46.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 41.50-42.00 
Drop Broken Cast 50.00 Charging Box Cast.... 41.50-42.00 
Heavy Breakable 41.50-42.00 
Railroad Scrap Unstripped Motor Blocks 35.00-36.00 
Malleable .. 51.00-53.00 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 42.00 
R.R. Malleable 56,00 
Rails, Rerolling 45.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 45.00 BOSTON 
Rails, 18 in. ¢ | d 50.0) rm P 
1ils i and under 50.00 (Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-36.00 
DETROIT No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00-36.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles. 35.00-36.00 
(Dealers buyin ces, No. 1 Busheling.. 35.00-36.00 
fob shi mi . “24 Machine Shop Turnings 26.00-27.00 
ob shipping poin Mixed Borings, Turnings 25.00-26.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $33.00-33.50 ie tae aes ae pt op 
No. 1 Busheling 33.00-33.50 cohae y y 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles OMS tenet ee oreat ep 
No, 3 Bundles 33.00-33.50 ce a aa i 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 

Punchings & Plate Scrap 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable 
Clean Auto Cast 


Cast. 


BUFFALO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt, 
No, 1 Busheling 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Low phos. 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Steel 
Steel 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Malleable . : 

No. 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 2 ft and under.. 
Railroad Specialties 


PHILADELPHIA 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
1 Busheling. 

. 1 Bundles. 

. 2 Bundles. 

No, 3 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 

Short Shovel Turnings. 

Bar Crops and Plate... 

Punchings & Plate Scrap 

Cut Structurals ... 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 

Heavy Turnings ; 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Cast ’ 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable < 
Clean Auto Cast aw 

No. 1 Wheels 


28.50-29.00 
28.50-29.00 
30.00-31.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


30.00-31.50 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 42.€0-44.00 
38.00-38.50 Charging Box Cast ... 38.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Stove Plate . 36.00-37,00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.00-34.00 
34,00-35.00 Clean Auto Cast .... 40.60-42.00 
29.00-31.00 
37.00-38.00 
CHICAGO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-42.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-42.50 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 42.00-42,50 
= BEY No. 3 Bundles. 40.00-40.50 
42.00-43.00 Machine Shop Turnings 37.00-37.50 
42.00-43.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 37.00-37.50 
32 00-3300 Short Shovel nn 39.00-39.50 
32. 00-33.00 Cast Iron Borings. . 38,00-38.50 
32.00-33.00 Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.00 
34.00-35,00 Cast Steel . 44.50-45.00 
44.00-45.00 Punchings 2 44.50-45.00 
40.00-41.00 Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles. 43.00-43.50 
— Heavy Turnings 41.50-42.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 45,00-45.50 
40.00-42.00 
38.00-40.00 Cast Iron Grades 
50.00-52.00 
38,00-40.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 42.00-45.00 
MUNEE 40 wins SA See oo 42,00-45.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 42.00-45.00 
No. 1 Wheels .......... 42.00-45.00 
45.00-47.00 
45.00-46.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.50-44.00 
Rails, Rerolling . a 49.50-50.00 
Rails, Random Lengt s 45.00-46.00 
el 40.00 Hy 4 Rails, 3 ft. and under. 47.50-48.00 
40.00-41.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00-48.50 
40 00-41.00 Railroad Specialties ae 46.50-47.00 
40.00-41.00 Angles, Splice Bars ... 46.50-47.00 
37.00-38.00 
31.00-32.00 
31.00-32.00 ST. LOUIS 
44.00-44.50 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41,00 
44.00-44.50 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-40.00 
ee 4 Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-33.00 
40.00-41.00 Short Shovel Turnings. 34,00-35.00 
34,50-35.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 
48.00-49.00 
46.00-47.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 43.00-44.00 
46.00-47.00 Charging Box Cast.. 37.0@-38.80 
41.00-41.50 Meavy Breakabie Cast. 35.06-36.00 
58.00-60,00 Brake Shoes .......... 38.00-39.00 
48.00-49.00 Clean Auto Cast....... 43.00-44.00 
47.50-48.00 Burnt Cast 35.00-37.00 


Raliread Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ........ 
Rails, Rerolling i 
Rails, Random Lengths 42.00-43. 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 43.00-45, 
Uncut Tires .......... 43.50- 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 43.00-44. 


Saf 


Bo SS 
SZ8sse 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles 
Long Turnings ..... 

Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Cut Structurals 


ses 


. 


26.00- 


SSSSSSSSEB 


SSRISR 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola cmt. Means 
ey ae 
No. 1 Wheels 


SBE 
888 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt, 
R.R. Malleable 
Axles, Steel . 
Rails, Rerolling Sate 
Rails, Random Length. 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 
Angles and Splice Bars. 


FESESSS 
8888888 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$19.64 
No, 2 Heavy Melt, ~— *19.04 
No. 1 Busheling ..... *19.04 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. . *19.04 
No. 3 Bundles ..... *17.04 
Machine Shop Tunings °12.54 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 18.00 
Cast Steel .... = 18,00 
Alloy Free Turnings.. 8.00 
Cut Strueturals ..... 20.00-20.50 
Tin Can Bundles ...... 17.00 
Railread Scrap 
OEE re re 26.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00 
ie 5 re ree 28.00 


*Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 

No 3 Bundles ........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 


Rn 


SNEBSNNNE 
SS8838S888 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor E Blocks 
Malleable ....... 
Brake Shoes ........ 
Clean Auto Cast. an ec 
No. 1 Wheels .... 


SASAESRSS 
SSSSSESE 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 27.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 28.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 21.50 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steei $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.5@ 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundies.... 19.50 
Machine Shop Turnings Mp 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14,50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 27.60 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. 30.00 
STEEL 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Demand continues heavy and 
will remain in excess of supply 
through 1947 


Sheet Prices, Page 138 


Boston — Gradually emerging from 
confusion in digesting recent price in- 
creases, minor revisions in extras and 
other adjustments, producers are still 


unable to satisfy demand for flat-rolled 
steel, Allotment schedules set up for 
the fourth quarter make certain this 
situation will continue through the year. 
All price adjustments are not uniform, 
resulting in establishment of a dual base 
at Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Gary. 
This is contributing to buyers’ perplexi- 


ties. Price, however, is not currently a 
major factor with most consumers whose 
problem is to get enough steel to main- 
tain production. Although pipelines on 
some consumer goods are filling, inven- 
tory buying is quite general in sheets and 
most other flat-rolled products. Most of 
the steel delivered since reconversion has 
gone largely into finished goods and in 
many instances inventories have never 
been brought into balance. Demand will 
not level off to replacement needs based 
on output until this point is reached. In 
some products this situation obtains, but 
not in sheets or strip. No serious test 
of prices may be expected until this is 
more general. Eventually, premium 
ices with others will be under pressure, 
but supply will have to build up sub- 
stantially first, 


Philadelphia—Some quotas being an- 





pares “Flowed-In” Sealing Compounds make superior gas- 
kets for your steel pail covers and other steel products re- 
quiring gasketed closures. Compare the versatility and 
advantages of DAREX “Flowed-In” gaskets with any other 


type of gaskets you may be using. 


1. Gaskets which are an integral part of the cover—they 
can’t fall out. 2. Gaskets which can be applied at 
high speeds in liquid form—increased production. 
3. Easy removal of covers because of lubri- 


cated surface film on gaskets. 4. Resilient, 
deformable gaskets. 5. Only a small 


inventory of one material—a Darex 


“Flowed-In” Compound—is necessary. 


6. Assurance of a tight, positive 


seal. 7. Economy in floor space when 


Dewey and Almy lining machines 
and dryers are used. 
Investigate the advantages 
of Darex Compounds in 
your steel products. 


“LM, Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


DAREX 


A product of 
DEWEY ano ALMY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘“FLOWED-IN’’ COMPOUNDS 


MEAN BETTER STEEL 


PRODUCTS OF ALL KINDS 
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nounced by midwestern sheet mills for 
delivery here in the fourth quarter indi- 
cate further withdrawal from the mar- 
ket where necessary to equalize with 
the eastern basing point. Some have 
obviously oversold in the current quar- 
ter and will have a substantial carryover 
in October; however, they had almost 
as large a carryover at beginning of this 
period, if not fully as large. So the mat- 
ter of excess freight costs becomes an 
increasingly important factor as time 
goes on and will probably continue so 
as long as demand remains so pressing. 
Certain other producers, including one 
or two leaders in the Pittsburgh area, 
are maintaining present quotas, however. 

New York—While not all sellers of 
narrow strip steel have announced new 
prices, the leading producer, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue, has ad- 
vanced prices on 0.25 carbon and under 
$7 a ton to 3.75c Worcester base, while 
another eastern interest is reliably un- 
derstood to have advanced to the same 
base price on 0.049 and lighter and _to 
3.90c Worcester on 0.050 to 0.090. De- 
mand continues fairly active, although 
there is apparently little consuming in- 
terest in tonnage for shipment beyond 
the end of this year. 

New York—Some leading independ- 
ents are still engaged in setting up quo- 
tas for fourth quarter, with the proba- 
bility that they will make their alloca- 
tions shortly. Those who have already 
set up quotas have done so on about the 
same scale as for the present three- 
month period, although at least one has 
set up smaller allocations. 

Pittsburgh—Recent increase in flat 
rolled steel product prices has not ma- 
terially affected demand. Consumers 
continue to press for deliveries and pro- 
ducers find themselves unable to meet 
requirements, As a matter of fact, there 
appears little likelihood of any easing 
in the situation until well into next year. 
Stampers are clamoring for increased 
tonnages of hot-rolled sheets and strip. 
However, producers are unable to keep 
pace with their needs although tonnage 
actually moving to stampers on a vol- 
ume basis is larger than ever before in 
peacetime. As new cold-rolling facilities 
comc 1r:to cperation, the expectations are 
that the pinch in hot-rolled sheet and 
stri supplies will noticeably increase. 
Recent increase in pickling extras on 
het-roiled material is seen as bnuging 
this grade closer in line with cold-rolled. 

Chicago — Sheet and strip producers 
report that pressure continues heavy, part 
of this being attributed to the desire of 
some consumers to make use of expanded 
facilities, This applies particularly to 
manufacturers of domestic appliances. In 
the furnace manufacturing field, some 
drop-off is reported because housing con- 
struction is not up to expectations—in 
fact, some furnace dealers are asking 60 
to 90 davs on invoicing. There is no 
question but that mill quotas to all cus- 
tomers will be absorbed virtually with- 
out exception over the remainder of this 
year, and there are numerous requests 
as to when books will be opened for 
1948 business. 

Cincinnati — Pressure for sheet ton- 
nage continues unabated, with no effect 
on demand from the recent price increases. 
Mills, in making the first draft of fourth 
quarter schedules, allow for only mod- 
erate carryover which they are trying to 
cut through steady, high-level produc- 
tion. However, allotments of sheets and 
strip are not likely to exceed those in 
recent months. Action of the American 
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Rolling Mill Co. in making Ashland, Ky., 
the base for hot-rolled, instead of Mid- 
dletown, O., is reflected in new pricing 
by district warehouses. 

St. Louis—Effective July 28, Granite 
City Steel Co. raised prices of hot-rolled 
sheets $6 a ton, cold-rolled sheets $7, 
porcelain enameling sheets $8, galvan- 
ized sheets $8, electrical sheets $6 and 
tinmill black plate $6. Other tin plate 
prices remained unchanged. The com- 
pany said the average price of basic 
products will be only $5 to $5.25 higher. 


Sheets and strip production here con- 
tinues on the gradual upgrade, but still 
considerably below capacity. Granite 
City Steel is getting only 60 per cent 
of its pig iron needs and asserts scrap 
quality has deteriorated to the point 
where twice as many buggies as former- 
ly are necessary to each melt, All prod- 
ucts are booked to the yearend. Next 
year’s books will not be opened until 
October, and then only if progress on 
a new cold-rolling mill now under con- 
struction is sufficient to permit complete 
reappraisal of schedule _ possibilities. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 138 


Pittsburgh — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. announced last week that it now 
is prepared to meet, within reasonable 
limitations, demand for hot-rolled alloy 
steel bars with hardening characteristics 
more restricted than in standard specifi- 
cations. Because of the closer metallur- 
gical control in manufacture, specifica- 
tion of the restricted range steels will 
entail a price extra amounting to 10 per 
cent of the net for grade. 


New York—Hot-rolled carbon _ bar 
sellers in general have completed their 
medium sizes, about on a parity with 
fourth quarter allocations, with quotas, 
especially with respect to the small and 
current quarter quotas. Only in the 
larger sizes are they in position to offer 
any appreciable increase in tonnage. 
Cold-drawn carbon bars are in easier 
supply than hot-rolled, but the situation 
is still tight in the small sizes. Alloy 
bars continue in easy supply. ; 

Most consumers are accepting higher 
prices recently announced without too 
many expressions of dissatisfaction, and, 
in fact, would place orders for sub- 
stantially more tonnage in the small and 
medium sizes if it were available. 


Philadelphia — While most sellers of 
hot carbon bars are promising about the 
same allotments for fourth quarter as 
they set up for the present period, one 
eastern producer has curtailed quotas: 
in general, future promises are somewhat 
disappointing to consumers. Most buy- 
ers, in fact, have been expecting larger 
quotas in the last quarter on all sizes 
except possibly the very smallest. How- 
ever, some consumers have still not given 
up hope that supply will ease as the vear 
advances, assuming no serious interrup- 
tions to production. Cold-drawn carbon 
bar quotas are definitely better and in 
alloy bars supply continues easy. 


Boston — Only on sizes and grades 
produced at Buffalo is one large producer 
using that point for a base on merchant 
carbon mel bars; otherwise, the basing 
point is the producing mill at Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown. This involves a_ sub- 
stantial ratio, notably in smaller sizes, 
and will have more of an effect on the 
warehouse buyer than manufacturing 
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consumers, although new price structures 
will result for the latter in some cases. 


Demand for bars is strong, although 
supply more nearly balances requirements 
than that of most of the other major car- 
bon steel products. With the exception 
of flats, most mills have withdrawn al- 
location of cold-finished steel bars but 
they are still holding to quotas on hot- 
rolled. Alloys are easy and producers are 
seeking orders. 


St. Louis—Merchant bar output is 
gaining a trifle but not enough to offset 
increasing pressure from car builders, 
makers of farm implements and various 
consumer goods. In general, customers 
are kept on allocations, which are likely 
to continue some time unless scrap and 


pig iron supplies improve substantially 
soon. Bar mills are operating near 95 
per cent of capacity but raw materials 
occasionally set them back. Small car- 
bon bars are especially scarce. Leading 
maker of merchant bars, wire and pipe 
has increased prices an average of $5 a 
ton. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


New York—Sparrows Point has been 
discontinued as a -basing point on reroll- 
ing billets, blooms and slabs. 

In another action, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. has eliminated the Detroit 
and eastern Michigan arbitrary delivered 
prices on ceratin semifinished products. 


SHUTDOWNS NOW STOPPED 


during wire-coating process — 
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hanks to FULLERGRIPT Zomer Brushes 


Problem: In coating wire with latex, this coating is powdered with 


soapstone and sulphur crystal, then run through a heating chamber. 


Here the wire is suspended on V- pulleys. The heat baked the pow- 


dering hard into the grooves - 


jumped the pulleys. 


where it piled up so the wire 


Solution: A strip of Fullergript was produced in a tiny size, small 


enough to fit down into the pulley groove. This brush strip was 


made with .010 crimped stainless steel filler, and because of the 


brush’s all-metal construction, it withstood the heat while cleaning 


the pulleys. Production now continues uninterrupted. 


Suggestion: On unusual production problems call in the Fuller 


Engineers. Write to... 


FULLERGRIPT DIVISION 


tae FULLER BRUSH oo. 





DEPT. 528 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


FULLERGRIPT 
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Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 139 


Philadelphia—Some eastern plate mills 
are accepting limited tonnage for first 
quarter shipment, although they are the 
exception. Certain producers, who are 
refusing to take new orders for next 
year, now have tonnage scheduled for 
that position. This is due to inability to 
work off some business originally sched- 
uled for this year and booked in some 
cases several months ago. Some mills, 
though, have a little capacity available 
for this year for their regular trade. Ex- 
porting is becoming more difficult, plate 


sellers asserting they now not only have 
to obtain special licenses for export but 
also import licenses from countries of 
destination, because of the monetary sit- 
uation. 

New York—Most plate sellers are in 
position to accept little new tonnage for 
shipment over the remainder of the year. 
Those who are selling on a quarterly 
basis have practically com leted alloca- 
tions which are on about the same basis 
as for the current quarter. Others, who 
have been booking future shipments all 
along, have little capacity left for 1947 
and are considering nothing for shipment 
beyond. Plate sellers have completed 
price changes, at least for the time being, 
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with the Coatesville, Pa., producer having 
made no revision in clad-steel plates. 

Boston — No increase in tonnage is in 
sight for plate shops and industrial fabri- 
cators. Some fourth quarter allocations 
are 20 per cent lower and even more 
than 20 per cent lower in some instances, 
Light welding quality plates are difficult 
to obtain and selectivity in taking orders 
has centered heavily with two or three 
producers. Some mills will have sub- 
stantial carryovers this quarter and their 
reductions in quotas for the last quarter 
stem from this situation as producers 
strive. to get old tonnage rolled. Cutting 
deeply into plate output is carbuilding, 
although deliveries to car shops have 
been running well ahead of consumption. 
Unless car builders step up schedules 
materially some adjustments in movement 
of plates to these consumers may develop 
next quarter. Caught in the web of 
plate shortage is 50,000 tons for the 
Portland, Me., to Montreal 20-inch pipe- 
line. Difficulty is met in locating a shop 
to fabricate the line. If plates can be 
made available, contract may go to a 
shipyard, 

Pittsburgh — Demand for plates con- 
tinues pressing. Higher prices just ef- 
fected are not expected to materially af- 
fect demand. Carbuilders are particu- 
larly insistent for material being far be- 
hind on projected building schedules 
and ascribe the lag largely to unbal- 
anced steel inventories. Some buyers 
insist platemaking capacity is far below 
consuming industry’s requirements, point- 
ing out that during the war conversion 
of continuous sheet mills to plate pro- 
duction filled the gap in plate needs at 
that time but that since then the con- 
tinuous mills have been reconverted to 
sheet and strip production with the reswit 
that plate capacity today does not come 
up to needs. 

Seattle — Plate fabricating shops re- 
port no easing of the steel supply and 
consequently are not interested in con- 
tracts requiring more material than is 
presently in stock. Many small jobs for 
tanks and boilers are being placed. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Boston — While mills have caught up 
on demand for a few wire products, in- 
cluding rope and more grades of spring 
and music wire, other products are 
scheduled fully for the balance of this 
year. There is a spotty improvement in 
rod tonnage available, but some eastern 
integrated producers are holding produc- 
tion close to requirements of their own 
finishing capacity. Screw manufacturers 
continue to be hampered by limitations 
in grades and sizes, 

New York—Although the leading wire 
producer has announced increases on 
some grades, its list will probably not be 
completely revised for another several 
days. Meanwhile some wire sellers have 
not as yet announced any changes, al- 
though they expect to do so in the near 
future. Buying is brisk on most items, 
with little capacity available for new 
tonnage for shipment over the remain- 
der of this year. 

Chicago — Majority of wire consumers 
are seeking tonnages beyond the amounts 
allocated to them by wiremakers. Some 
of the critical items are barbed wire, 
heavy gage field fence and steel posts, 
baling wire, building type nails and steel 
telephone wire, Shortages are acute in 
several of these products. 
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Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 139 


Pittsburgh—Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co. has increased base prices on seam- 
less alloy pressure tubing as follows: 
Schedule B-1 carbon, % per cent molyb- 
denum including 3 per cent chrome, up 
6 per cent; schedule B-3 SAE alloy 
pressure tubing, up 7 per cent; alloy 
mechanical tubing schedule J, up 7 per 
cent. These increases were effective on 
shipments Aug. 4. 

Babcock & Wilcox also announced av- 
erage increases in the price of welded 
carbon steel tubes of approximately 74 
per cent to 8 per cent, effective on ship- 
ments beginning Aug. 6. 

Seattle — Inquiry for cast iron pipe 
has declined, due to seasonal influences 
as well as extended deliveries. The po- 
tential requirements of this area are ex- 
tremely heavy and indicate a long period 
of active buying as soon as mills can 
reduce order backlogs. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 139 


New York — Outstanding. structural 
inquiry includes 7500 tons for Lillian 
Wald Houses, Sixth St. and East River 
Drive, on which new bids are to be asked 
Aug. 12, and 3000 tons for a New Jersey 
state bridge over the Pennsylvania and 
Lehigh railroads in Newark. Several 
other state jobs in New Jersey also are 
a 

While there has been accumulation of 
inquiry, part of this is due to delay in 
closing on various jobs. New awards so 
far this month have been generally light. 
Higher prices on shapes, which became 
generally effective late in July and early 
this month, are being reflected in higher 
prices by fabricators. 








Philadelphia—No material easing in | 


shape supply appears and as in the past 
this can be traced in important measure 
to scarcity of raw steel for the product. 
Demand for structural shapes is disap- 
pointing, with slackness still ascribed to 
high building costs and a Jack of stabili- 
zation even at high levels. However, 
most fabricating shops have substantial 
backlogs and considerable work is pergl- 
ing in most districts. Locally 425 tons 
are pending for a warehouse for E. J. 
Lavino & Co. at Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa.; 350 tons, plant addition, Bundy Tub- 
ing Co., Homestown, Pa.; and 270 tons, 
addition to theater and store for City 
Line Center Inc., Philadelphia. Also 900 
tons, research building, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., with bids closing 
Aug. 15 and 815 tons, state bridge, in- 
cluding steel flooring, South St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Awarded are: 260 tons, 
General Motors truck building, Philadel- 
phia, to Bethlehem; 200 tons, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bridge, Perryville, Md., to 
Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa.; 
and 200 tons, New Jersey state bridge, 
Rt. 25, section 34-B, to Bethlehem. 
Boston—Inquiry for fabricated struc- 
tural steel is small, but enough work is 
coming out to match limited quotas 
given fabricating shops, while warehouses 
are operating with depleted stocks, not- 
ably in small sizes. Depending on the 
tonnage involved, deliveries on fabricated 
steel vary widely. Some of the larger 
shops are now scheduling for February, 
but smaller district units are not far 
behind normal delivery. Prefabricated 


houses are taking a heavier volume; | 
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approximately 3 tons to a unit, largely 
in small shapes. A Framingham, Mass., 
builder is aiming at 50 per week. 
Pittsburgh — So far the increase in 
prices on structural shapes has not been 
reflected in demand. As a general thing, 
however, it is expected that some build- 
ing projects will be killed off or tem- 
porarily deferred. This is especially true 
of municipal undertakings and public 
service projects. Backlogs on sellers’ books, 
howevery are substantial and such slack- 
ening in demand will not appreciably be 
felt immediately. As a matter of fact 


it may release some tonnage for pressing 
projects which up to now have been in 
respect to 


an uncertain position with 


shipments. 









—gives equalized heat and air over 
complete checker area, turbulence 
and high heat exchange—securely 
locked in position, cannot twist or 
turn—may be used with or without 
tubular inserts. 


The Seaver Cross-Vent Checker 
Brick is a simple rectangular brick 
with the upper corners bevelled off 
and a hole through the middle which 
gives additional heating surface and 
equalized heating and pressure over 
the entire area. Made in stable shapes 
with the center of gravity below the 
middle; laid up in standard basket 
weave, pattern; each brick is securely 


Seattle — Fabricators are more con- 
cerned with completing current contracts 
than they are of taking new business, in 
the face of continued shortage of steel 
Mill allocations are well below the needs 
of this area and deliveries are slow and 


unsatisfactory. No major project is up 
for immediate bidding, but a rush of 
small orders continues. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 138 


Boston — Contractors are confronted 
with an increase of $11 a ton for con- 
crete reinforcing bars, an advance of $6 
in the base price and $5 for fabricating. 


SEAVER 


CROSS-VENT 


CHECKER BRICKS 


-—the Vinprroved 


BASKET WEAVE 





increases heating surface 30% over present 
installations in stoves with plain basket 
weave checkers—90% of volume exposed 


locked top and bottom and cannot move in any direction. Can be used for replace- 
ment of top checkers. Cost comparable to ordinary basket weave brick. 


Write Today for blueprints and further information. We shall be glad to show you 
how this flexible, high efficiency checker system meets your special conditions. 
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Bars are among the shortest of building 
materials. District distributors, held to 
limited allotments, are not taking on for- 
ward commitments and buyers are fre- 
quently forced to fill even small lots 
from several sources. 

Seattle — Reinforcing bar prices ad- 
vanced $6 a ton here to the basis of 
$3.88. Rolling mills are making every 
effort to speed deliveries but in view of 
the many rush jobs and the volume of 
demand this is a difficult problem. Pro- 
ducers are taking new business¢equal to 
output so that backlogs remain practi- 
cally stationary. Regular customers are 
getting the preference, mills being un- 
willing to accept new accounts. No book- 
ings beyond the end of 1947 are being 
booked at present. The bulk of book- 
ings is in small lots of 20 to 50 tons, 
chiefly for private and industrial con- 
struction. 


Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 140 


Philadelphia—As finished steel prices 
generally become stabilized at the high- 
er levels announced recently, trade at- 
tention becomes increasingly focused on 
scrap. With prices on steel grades, to 
say nothing of various other grades, at 
the highest peak on record and substan- 
tially higher than on pig iron and even 
on semifinished steel, the normal rela- 
tionship between the two is reversed and 
the scrap market is clearly out of hand. 
The effect of scrap on pig iron is pro- 
found. With scrap more costly than iron 
by several dollars a ton, demand for iron 
is heaviest on record, even exceeding the 
war years, Integrated steel producers 
are turning more and more to the use 
of their own iron and are doing so, of 
course, at the expense of their merchant 
customers, One eastern producer has 
advanced pig iron for the second time in 
a fortnight following a $3.50 increase in 
the latter part of July. This interest has 
marked up prices $2.50 because of the 
further advances in steel scrap. It was 
either that or use more of the hot metal 
from its furnaces for the company’s open 
hearths to the detriment of its regular 
pig iron customers. 


The latest change in prices comes as 
a result of a further increase in the cost 
of steel scrap used to replace hot metal 
in the Swedeland, Pa., producer’s open 
hearths. Should there be a marked 
downward revision in scrap prices this 
latest increase in iron may be revised ac- 
cordingly. It is recalled that this pro- 
ducer took similar action earlier in the 
year on basic. This grade was advanced 
is a result of higher steel scrap prices, 
only to be reduced later when scrap de- 
clined. It is doubtful if foundry con- 
sumers will receive quite as much iron 
this month as last. One leading producer, 
in fact, is reducing quotas slightly be- 
cause of repairs which necessitated tak- 
ing the wind off for 10 hours. Coke re- 
mains very scarce. 

New York — With the normal differ- 
ential between pig iron and scrap so great- 
ly out of line (scrap actually being sub- 
stantially -higher than pig iron), demand 
for iron is as great as, if not greater than, 
at any time in recent months. However, 
furnaces have not been able to step up 
their production in any appreciable de- 
gree and have allocated their tonnage 
for this month on virtually the same 
basis as for July. Unless there is some 
fairly substantial drop in scrap, and this 
does not appear to be too promising, it 
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would not prove surprising but what there 
will be another increase in pig iron with- 
in the next several weeks. Certain mer- 
chant stacks have indicated at least that 
they may take such action. According 
to reliable reports here, Lone Star Steel 
Co. of Texas will get into production 
some time next month. This seller is re- 
vising prices, but as yet has made no 
announcement. 

Boston — The volume of Buffalo and 
Pennsylvania iron, supplementing Mystic 
production, is small and limited to scat- 
tered carlots. Consumers hold small in- 
ventories and most of them are squeezed 
between iron shortages and high scrap 
prices, the ratio of melt of the latter be- 
ing abnormally high. Probably the first 
improvement in supply of pig iron, not 
now in sight, will be absorbed by the 
restoration of iron-scrap melt ratios by 
most melters. No Texas iron is likely 
to be shipped into this area. 

Buffalo — Resistance to higher prices 
appears to be growing greater at the cus- 
tomer level, resulting in a further falling 
off in demand for castings. But, as noted 
previously, the overall pig iron require- 
ments of foundries continue to exceed 
the supply. Another upward revision 
was announced last week by the Hanna 
Furnace Corp. Effective Aug. 5, the 
company increased by 25 cents its silicon 
differential for blast furnace silvery iron 
to $1.25 for each 0.50 per cent above 
6.50 per cent. It was explained that the 
increased cost of coke was the chief rea- 
son for the advance. Republic Steel’s 
second blast furnace, which had _ been 
out of service several weeks for relining, 
was scheduled to be blown in Aug. 10. 

Pittsburgh — Pig iron continues in 
extremely tight supply and little relief is 
in sight for the immediate future. Foun- 
dries are pressing for shipments and the 
recent increase of $3 per ton has not 
served to dampen, demand to any ex- 
tent. Although only two out of 47 stacks 
in this district are idle very little iron 
is open to merchant buyers. Castings 
producers find themselves in a very tight 
position in the matter of costs. Effective 
Aug. 1, most castings producers advanced 
prices about 10 per cent to compensate 
for increased raw materials costs and 
higher wages. Since the first of the year 
foundry pig iron costs have advanced 
$5 per ton, coke $5 per ton, scrap more 
than $10 per ton, with freight rates up 
10 per cent. Currently foundry scrap is 
soaring with sellers asking $44 per ton 
and up. 

Cincinnati — August allotments of pig 
iron to foundries in this district will be 
fulfilled, accordng to the improved trend 
in shipments. Melters despair, however, 
of receiving tonnage to compensate for 
the lighter shipments during July. Mean- 
while, foundries are increasing pressure 
for tonnage, reflecting the fact that vaca- 
tions are over, scrap is higher, and de- 
mands for castings insistent. 

Chicago—Prospect of more merchant 
pig iron in this district in the near future 
by virtue of Inland Steel Co. lighting for 
the first time on Aug. 2 its eighth blast 
furnace (stack “A” acquired from the 
government last fall) was dashed when 
the company’s No, 3 furnace broke 
through on Aug. 1 and was taken out for 
repairs which will require six or seven 
weeks. After producing merchant iron 
for some months, No. 3 recently was put 
on half-time merchant output when a 
shortage of basic iron for steelmaking 
occurred. In lighting “A” furnace, In- 
land had hoped to return No. 3 to full 
time merchant production. Foundries 
continue to schedule their operations in 
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relation to available iron supply. Of the 
disirict’s 42 blast furnaces, 38 are active 
currently, the remaining four all being 
idle for reconstruction or repairs. 


Seattle — No pig iron has been re- 
ceived in this area for more than 30 days 
but shipments are expected shortly under 
the $3 price increase which makes the 
delivered price here $41.60, based on 
$36.50, Provo, Utah. Some of the larg- 
est foundries have fair inventories and 
have operated during the iron scarcity. 
The higher price will affect smaller plants 
which are using larger tonnages of cast 
iron scrap. ‘The latter is available in 
fair volume at $27.50 for No. 1 cupola 
grade. This market may follow pig iron 
in advancing but thus far foundries re- 
port no difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
tonnage for current needs. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 139 

New York — Domestic freight car 
awards in July amounted to 14,865, of 
which 12,840 went to commercial car 
shops and 2025 to railroad shops, ac- 
cording to the American Railway Car 
Institute. This compares with a revised 
figure of 13,084 in June and brings the 
total for the first seven months to 79,122. 

Car orders on hand and undelivered as 
of Aug. 1 involved 117,592, of which 
87,518 were on order with commercial 
shops and 30,074 with railroad shops. 

Freight cars delivered in July involved 
5879, compared with a revised figure of 
5527 in the preceding month. Of the 
July total, 4846 were delivered by mer- 
chant shops and 1033 by railroad shops. 
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NEW BELT SANDER FOR DRILL PRESS 


Does Finishing Jobs Faster, Better 


A new, simple, faster method for many surface finishing 
jobs on wood, metal, plastic and other materials has been 
announced by the OK Specialty Company of Chicago. The 
new finishing method takes the form of the OK Belt 
Sander, a drill press attachment. 


The new sanding device weighs less than 5 pounds. It is 
made up of an aluminum base with backing plate or 
platen, a driven pulley mounted on ground steel shaft and 
running on precision ground ball bearings, and cast 
aluminum driver pulley mounted on 12" ground steel shaft 
to fit into the drill press chuck. 

The base of the sander is bolted to a drill press table. 
Merely by moving the drill press table, the attachment can 
be adjusted to handle sanding belts from 26” to 36” in 
length. 

The sander takes belts from '%” to 3” in width. Two 
sanding belts, one coarse grit and one fine grit, are fur- 
nished with each attachment. The device comes assembled 
ready for use with any drill press. Most efficient perform- 
ance is achieved at 3500 to 5000 RPM. The sander stands 
5” high, and the base measures 1012” long by 34" wide. 


Another time-saver on the job is chewing gum. Chewing 
gum may be used even when hands are busy; and under 
dust conditions helps to keep the throat moist—prevents 
“false thirst.” For these reasons many plant owners make 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum available to everyone. 


You can get complete information from 


OK Specialty Company, 4655 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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OK Beit Sander 
Assembled, Ready for Action 
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Semi-automatic. Curing pressure auto- 
matically maintained during entire curing 
period. “Precision” engineered for positive, 
controlled mounting of metallurgical speci- 
mens. Insures uniformly cured specimens, 
identical in size and hardness. Entire loading per- 
iod requires less than two minutes, frees opera- 
tor for other duties while curing is completed. 
Air exhaust equipped with muffler for silent 
operation. Heavy duty construction assures 
long uninterrupted service. Write for de- 
tailed literature No. 850-S. 
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Scrap .... 


Scrap Prices, Page 144 


Hesitancy of mills in making 
new commitments checks up- 
ward price trend 


Chicago—Purchase by a large consumer 
of No. 1 heavy melting scrap at $42.50 
a ton delivered has advanced the mar- 
ket by $3 per ton and established an all- 
time high in this district. The new price 
is $8.50 a ton over prices prevailing in 
the first three weeks of July. So far 
other consumers have not purchased at 
the new level, new business being light. 
Before the $3 advance occurred, reports 
were common of dealer-broker transac- 
tions at $43 to $44, but material from 
out of the district appeared to be in- 
volved. Feeling is widespread that the 
price peak now has been reached. 


. Pittsburgh—Although the tone of the 
scrap market is strong here, sentiment 
among brokers and dealers is less buoy- 
ant than in the immediate past. Prices 
are still tending upward, No. 1 heavy 
melting steel being up about $1 per ton 
over a week ago on limited vclume sales 
at $42 to $43. Several of the large steel 
mills are not buying and this has a ten- 
dency to hold the market in check. At 
the same time shipments to the mills on 
old contracts have been on a somewhat 
freer basis the past few days and this 
serves also as a rein on the market. Sev- 
eral railroad lists are being opened late 
this week and expectations are these lists 
will bring at least $43 for heavy melting. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is taking bids 
on a miscellaneous offering of scrap, bids 
closing Aug. 12. 

Philadelphia—Withdrawal of some of 
the leading consumers from the scrap 
market in this district. temporarily re- 
sulted in an almost total suspension last 
week of trading in steel mill grades. Deal- 
ers, as well as leading consumers, are 
standing by awaitine developments. For 
the present, prices of steel mill grades 
are nominally unchanged. 

Cast iron grades are higher than a 
week ago, although they may come in 
for some readjustment in the near fu- 
ture. No. 1 cupola cast is $48 to $49, 
delivered; charging box cast, $46 to $47; 
heavy breakable. $46 to $47; unstripped 
motor blocks, $41 to $41.50; malleable, 
$58 to $60: clean auto cast, $48 to $49; 
and No. 1 wheels. $47.50 to $48. 

Baltimore & Ohio received last week 
$49 for No. 1 railroad heavy melting 
steel scrap for delivery in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

New York—Brokers’ buying prices re- 
cently advanced to $37 from $35.25 on 
the principal steel mill grades, but de- 
clined $1 from those levels shortly there- 
after. No. 1 and No. 2 heavy melting 
steel scrap, No. 1 busheling and Nos. 1 
and 2 bundles are quoted $36, fob ship- 
ping point while No. 3 bundles are quot- 
ed $34. All other grades, including cast 
grades, held unchanged. 

Boston — After exceeding the former 
peak price of last spring at $37 a ton 
for heavy melting steel scrap, the rise 
turned more hesitant last week. The 
bulge in scrap has been without sub- 
stantial support of consumers who have 
been able to hold off buying. This in- 
cludes most district steel scrap melters. 
The booming market has been due in 
part to buying by brokers to fill old orders, 
but even at higher prices the volume of 
scrap coming out is not heavy, although 
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there is some increase in the production 
of industrial scrap. Outside buying also 
has contributed to the strength in cast 
iron grades. z 


Buffalo — Skyrocketing prices con- 
tinued to dominate the scrap trade as 
fresh sales of steelmaking grades were 
reported at advances of $3 a ton. One 
mill consumer purchased approximately 
10,000 tons within a range of $42 to $43 
aton. This range was $3 above the pre- 
vious sale, but it was $5 a ton more than 
the mill, which made the purchase, paid 
for its last scrap. A smaller quantity 
was acquired by another mill at the new 
$42 to $43 range, which was $11 more 
than this buyer paid for its previous 
scrap. Both consumers specified on the 
latest sales that turnings would not be 
accepted. Shipments must be made up 
only of heavy melting, busheling and 
bundles. Other sales, however, carried 
machine shop turnings up to $32 to $33 
a ton, a jump of $2. A similar increase 
was reported on short shoveling turnings 
which changed hands at $34 to $35. 
Consumers’ complaints over poor quality 
scrap have been increasing. Concern 
over reserve stocks continue to mount 
as the volume of scrap coming out offers 
little opportunity for mills to build up 
stockpiles. 

Cleveland — Undertone of the scrap 
market here turned weak last week, fol- 
lowing a period of steadily rising prices. 
There was concerted action by leading 
mills to halt the uptrend in prices which 
reached a level here of $41 to $43. This 
level was established July 29 when sales 
were made to Valley mills on the basis 
of $42.50 to $45.50, the latter level pre- 
vailing on material moving at freight 
rates of $2.50 or over. Mills were hesi- 
tant last week in making new commit- 
ments pending clarification of the price 
situation. Mills’ receipts on old con- 
tracts and from their own customers 
were sufficient to cover current require- 
ments. Foundries are operating on a 
hand-to-mouth scrap basis, but opera- 
tions have not been curtailed to any ap- 
preciable degree due to the shortage of 
raw materials. 

Cincinnati — Prices on steelmaking 
scrap advanced $2 in a continuation of the 
strong market. Heavy melting steel is 
quotable at $39. Most cast grades were 
advanced $1, and in all grades there was 
active demand. Dealers and_ brokers 
were disappointed in that the rising trend 
failed to bring out heavier tonnages. Pro- 
duction scrap has failed to reach the vol- 
ume attained earlier in the year, and the 
country scrap collections are seasonally 
light. Although the situation may have 
inspired speculative holding of scrap, mar- 
ket interests are convinced supply is un- 
able to catch up with the extraordinary 
demands of melters. 

St. Louis—Scrap shipments to this dis- 
trict, already short, are tending lower 
because of such seasonal factors as hot 
weather, farming conditions and _vaca- 
tions. The result is pressure for higher 
prices, which some melters fear will ma- 
terialize before autumn. Some mills are 
being forced to take scrap off the 
ground. As a consequence, average re- 
serves have dwindled to less than 30 
days. Foundries also are becoming in- 
creasingly pressed for scrap. Railroad 
offerings are slow because of replace- 
ment difficulties and scrap from that 
source is expected to diminish before it 
improves. Some mills, already down to 
25 per cent pig in their melts because 
of iron allocations, face production cur- 
tailment if scrap shipments drop much 
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PHIEATING... 


for Terminals, Factories, Garages, Super Markets, 

Warehouses. Are you looking for the most efficient and economical method 
of heating large open spaces in commercial and industrial buildings? 

Then you're looking for“packaged” DravoCounterflo Heaters, complete with 

automatic controls, and with output capacities of 400,000 BTU and upward. 

Dravo Counterflo Heaters, gas or oil-fired, offer low-first-cost heating, 

a very important consideration with today’s high construction costs. In 

addition, they are available immediately. 


Write Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
for Bulletin DT-516, and complete details. 


DRAVO CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * Cleveland * New York * Detroit 
Atlanta * Wilmington 











Specialists in 
DESIGNING & PRODUCING 


SPECIAL WASHERS 
and SMALL STAMPINGS 


the tools that are needed for your 
next job (we have more than 10,000 
sets of tools on hand), If not, our 
experienced Tool & Die Depart- 
ment will be placed at your dis- 
posal. Send us your blueprints or 
specifications, 


If you have a problem on Special 
Washers or Small Stampings, send 
it to us! More than a_ quarter- 
century of specialization has given 
us the “know how” to handle your 
requirements capably and_ econ- 
omically. Perhaps we already have 


PRODUCTS co. 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


THE MASTER 


6400 PARK AVENUE «> 
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H endrick is fully equipped to fabri- 
cate a wide range of products from 
perforated plate, that also involve 
shaping, forming, welding, riveting, 
brazing, etc. The pump strainer il- 
lustrated is a typical example. 


For such operations Hendrick has 
an exceptionally large stock of dies 
and patterns, complete tool equip- 
ment, and ample forming and weld- 
ing facilities. Write for detailed in- 
formation. 


ENDRICK 


Ned Metal sexes, = Manufacluring Company 


Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilies 


Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site” Treads and oye Aen 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 














Usually it’s easier, faster, and _redressings. The principal reason 
cheaper to cast metal inthe contour is that the STRENES METAL formula is 
of a die than to machine the dieout adapted to the specific job which 
of a solid block. the die is intended to perform. 

As for the final result, experi- We'll be glad to tell you all 
ence has proved that dies cast of about STRENES METAL cast dies, in- 
STRENES METAL deliver an extraordi- cluding actual cases, Write, wire, 


nary number of stampings between or phone us. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 


119 SEMINARY AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 


S. ates nes 
Lreaeds FORMING DIES 





c 


farther. The higher prices are credited 
with maintaining the flow at its present 
volume, and some sougces feel another 
boost may be necessary to keep it going 
through the summer. Mills are taking 
ali they can get, meanwhile complaining 
that low scrap quality is reducing ingot 
production. 

Seattle — The mill price of No. 2 
heavy melting steel scrap advanced $2 
a ton to $22, effective Aug. 1. Mills 
report scrap receipts are in satisfactory 
volume, being sufficient to cover con- 
sumption but not enogh to replenish in- 
ventories. Ship breakers are seeking 
additional ats: I vessels, but govern- 
ment officials are slow in releasing ob- 
solete tonnage. Dulien Steel Products 
Inc. is operating yards at Seattle and 
Kalama, Wash. Offers for ships have 
brought no reply. The former Army trans- 
port Ludington and the steamer Will H. 
Point have arrived at the Seattle plant 
of Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. 
for breaking up. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


Pittsburgh — Local steel distributors 
heve advanced their city and country 
prices in line with the recent advances 
effected by the mills. This means that 
the warehouse differential over the mill 
lists, on a percentage basis, is correspond- 
ingly narrowed though unchanged on a 
dollar basis. At the moment the local 
warehouses are struggling to catch up on 
backed-up shipments which resulted from 
the truck drivers strike which was ter- 
minated Aug. 1, following a 60-day tieup. 
Expectations are it will take the ware- 
houses at least two weeks or more to clean 
up accumulated business. Meanwhile, 
stocks continue unbalanced and receipts 
from the mills unsatisfactory. More con- 
servative buying policy is expected on 
the part of consumers as result of the 
higher prices but distributors do not look 
for any particular le tdown in business 
since re quire ments are far in excess of 
sellers’ ability to satisfy. 

New warehouse prices quoted in this 
district follow: Hot-rolled sheets, No. 
18 gage, 4.25c; cold-rolled sheets, No. 
10 gage, 5.10c; galvanized sheets, No. 
10 gage, 5.50c; galvanized sheets, No. 24 
gage, 6.75c; hot-rolled strip, 4.35c; cold- 
rolled strip, 5.35c; hot-rolled bars, 4.40c; 
cold-finished hans. 5.10c; structural 
shapes, 4.40c; plates, 4.60c. 

New York—lIron and s.eel distributors 
here have now generally established 
prices at new levels, reflecting recent 
increases in mill products. Among the 
more recent changes is an advance in 
hot-rolled alloy bars of $1 a ton and 
increases in cold-rolled strip, one lead- 
ing producer quoting 5.80c and at least 
one other quoting 5.95c. The lower 
price, however, is largely nominal as the 
supplier has little tonnage to offer. 

Demand is exceedingly strong, with 
hot and cold rolled sheets, plates and 
narrow strip among the particularly cri- 
tical items. Light structurals also are in 
pressing demand and light and medium 
sized bars. Trading would step up sharp- 
ly if jobbers had more steel available. 

A new schedule of quantity extras 
has been set up on hot-rolled alloy bars. 
Instead of base applying to quantities 
of 1000 pounds and over, it now ap- 
plies, effective Aug. 5, to 1000 to 1999 
pounds, with a deduction of 25 cents 
per hundred pounds on 2000 to 8999 
pounds and 50 cents on 4000 pounds 
and over. 
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‘ Turning a 4-inch diamater S.A.E. 1350 

t steel bar at approximately 500 surface 
feet per minute with Ideal Live Center 
(%" wide cut, 486 rpm., .007” feed). 
Carbide cutting tool being used. 

: Speeds Output... 





ELIMINATES BURNING OF 
CENTER OR GOUGING OF WORK 





ideal Male type Live 
Center. Female and 
Pipe type Centers also 
available from stock. 
Also Heavy Duty 
Live Center—built to 
carry heavy loads. 
Accurate to .0005. 





You can do a mass production 
job... with improved quality and 
better results per man-hour.. 
when you use Ideal Live Centers 
on your lathes. No friction be- 
tween the Live Center and the 
work— permits deeper cuts and 
faster turning speeds. Check the 
advantages of the Ideal Live 
Center — unique bearing arrange- 
ment—specially selected bear- 
ings—short overhang—all parts 
hardened and ground—thor- 
oughly tested and proved. High- 
est quality at no extra cost. 


Write for Ideal Machinery Products 
book with special data on Live Centers 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
DEAL S258 TO IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO. 
5076 PARK AVE., SYCAMORE, ILL. 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
WHOLESALERS 
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Chicago—Warehouses continue to be 
pressed for steel products beyond their 
ability to supply in quantity desired. 
Particularly short in supply are flat rolled 
items, and smaller sizes of carbon bars 
and shapes. The situation is not critical 
in larger sizes of bars and alloys. Two 
new quantity deductions are now being 
hundred 


offered on alloys—25c per 

pounds for quantities between 2000 and 

3999 pounds, and 50c per hundred 

pounds for quantities over 4000 pounds. 
Cincinnati—Warehouses in this dis- 

trict have advanced prices, only to 


match mill increases. The jobbers’ mar- 
gin remains unchanged. Hot-rolled 
sheets hereafter will be priced on Ash- 
land, Ky., base in contrast to previous 
Middletown, O., base. The change fol- 
lows a new policy of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co, Demand for scarce items 
remains way beyond supply. Business 
last month was done chiefly at the ex- 
pense of inventory. 

St. Louis—Steel warehouses here 
posted price increases approximating 10 
per cent last week in response to the 
increases in mill prices. They were ef- 


fective July 30. Contrary to hopes, 
stocks continue to decline, with little 
prospect now of improvement before 


the tirst of the year. Mills are promising 
better tonnage after Jan. 1, which prom- 
ise distributors accept with reservations. 
They feel the mills must first catch up 
with railroad car builders’ demands, and 
car foundries in this district are still so 
short they are scouring warehouses to 
pick up minute tonnage. With the ex- 
ception of alloy and stainless steel, cold 
finished bars 1%-inch and over, large 
size hot carbon bars and mechanical 
tubing goods, which are fairly easy, 
warehouse inventories are under 30 days 
as compared to the usual target of 60 to 
75 days. Sizes are badly out of balance. 
There are virtually no inventories of 
sheets or plates and little more in struc- 
turals. In addition to car builders, de- 
mand is increasingly heavy from farms, 
body and trailer builders and motor and 
fan makers. Distributors are operating 
on a month-to-month basis, generally re- 
jecting pleas of manufacturers to fill 
90-day requirements. They continue to 
maintain unofficial rationing to insure 
fair distribution of available supplies. 


s 
Metallurgical Coke ... 
Coke Prices, Page 140 

Pittsburgh—Scarcity of coke supplies 
shows little sign of easing. Recent ad- 
vances in prices have been well received 
by buyers who continue to press for ton- 
nage. Foundry coke is especially tight. 
Connellsville furnace coke is firm at 
$11.50 to $12.50; Connellsville foundry, 
$14 to $15. Oven foundry coke is strong 
at $15.75, Fairmont, W. Va., ovens. 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 140 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ores in July increased 1,765,- 
435 tons over the June movement and 
1,765,435 tons over the July, 1946, total, 
according to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association. Shipments totaled 12,613,- 
820 tons in July compared with 11,457,- 
455 tons in June and 10,848,385 in July 
of last year. For the season to Aug. 1, 
total shipments amounted to 38,892,539 
tons, an increase of 15,048,700 tons over 
the total for the like 1946 period. 









At no extra engin- 
eering cost, you can 
have a Reading 
Electric Hoist that’s 
CUSTOM - BUILT to 
solve your special 
materials handling 
problems. 





The Reading Unit Construction Plan 
gives you a choice of several standard 
interchangeable mechanisms. With this 
plan you can select the type of suspen- 
sion, control, hoisting and motor unit 
that best suits your job requirements. 
Imagine the advantages you get in a 
hoist ‘tailor made” to your own specifi- 
cations! If your operating conditions 
change, you can modernize—and save 
costs—by simply changing one or two 
units. 


See your distributor for more informa- 
tion on Reading's Unit Construction 
Plan or write us today for your copy of 
“144 Answers To Your Hoisting Prob- 
lems.” 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA, 
CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH QUALITY HEATING OF METALS 


2 ROOMS AND BATH... 


Here is a highly efficient R-S electric 
batch type furnace for treating alumi- 
num aircraft parts at Republic Aviation, 
Farmingdale, L. I., New York. 








This can be run as a single chamber if 
desired but becomes a 2-room furnace 
when you drop the middle lift door. 
Each chamber has a circulating fan. 
In normal operation the loaded racks 
are moved by conveyor chain beneath 
the floor into the high temperature 
chamber. After treatment a limit switch 
opens an intermediate door, starts the 
conveyor motor and a circulating pump 
in the quench chamber adjoining the 





A heat-treating plant in Bellaire 
Found maintenance causing despair 
When they bought an R-S 

You can easily guess 

Their troubles dispersed in the air. 


It is clear that the longer you plan to 
keep a thing—such as a furnace, a 
capital investment—the more impor- 
tant maintenance becomes, and the 
less important the first cost. A policy 
of buying always at minimum bid fig- 
ures must inevitably lead to high 
maintenance figures. The figures of 
the A.I.S.E. show that Maintenance 
in the Steel industry is 3 times Profits. 


That’s an Equation, Son! 


But it ceases to be an equation in any 
plant where R-S Furnaces do the 
work. Furnaces that run for YEARS at 
a minimum expenditure for upkeep 
are a handsome investment because 
they add directly to operating profit. 








furnace at the nearer end in the pic 
(door open). The parts are moved 
quickly into the quench chamber. After 
quenching they are moved slowly to the 
outside track and around to the low 
temperature chamber at the far end of 


the furnace for aging. SMLeo PB-1 


R-S Products Corp. 
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U.S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries Issue 


Revised Base Prices, Effective Aug. 1 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh — Carnegie-Illinois Stee] 


| Corp. has announced the following new 





delivered prices for the below mentioned 
products within the range of | sizes, 
grades, finishes, and specifications cur- 
rently produced at its plants. (All prices 
are subject to seller’s prices in effect at 
time of shipment. These prices apply 
on carload lots, effective as of Aug. I, 
and are on the basis of fob cars, de- 
livered within switching limits (except 
as noted): 


: Youngs- 
Pitts. Chgo. Gary town 
—Dollars per Gross Ton— 


CARBON STEEL PRODUCTS: 


Ingots, Forging 46.75 
Blooms, Billets, Slabs 
Forging 55.75 56.00 56.00 
; Rerolling 45.75 46.00 46.00 
Tube Rounds 69.75 70.00 70.00 
——Cents 
Stand. Structural a 
Shapes 2.85 2.85 2.85 
Carnegie Beams 2.85 2.85 
Sheet Piling 3.35 3.35 
Plates 3.00 38.00 3.00 2.98 
Floor Plates 4.25 4.25 : 
Skelp 2.65 2.63 
H. R. Bars 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.93 
Sheets: 
H. R., 18 Ga. and 
heavier 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.83 
Long Ternes 3.90 ; 3.90 
Galvanized 3.90 3.90 3.90 
C. R. 3.60 3.60 3.60 
Vitrenamel 3.95 3.95 
Electrical (Elec. 
Srade) 5.35 5.35 
H. R. Strip 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.88 
Stand. Rails, No. 1 
OH 2.75¢ . 
Tie Plates 3.05? 
Splice Bars (Stand. 
Rails) 3.25° 
Light Rails, 60 Ib & 
under 3.15 
Axles 4.15 4.15 





* Fob shipping mill, 
ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS: 
—Dollars per Gross Ton— 


Ingots . 56.75 
Blooms, Billets, 

Slabs 66.75 67.00 : 

——Cents per Ibh———— 

H. R. Bars 3.85 3.85 3.33 
Plates . $8.85 §$.85 
Structural Shapes 3.60 3.60 
Bar Shapes 3.60 38.60 3.58 
HIGH-STRENGTH STEEL; CORTEN: 
Plates 4.60 4.60 4.60 
H. R. Sheets 4.35 435 4.35 4.33 
C. R. Sheets 5.385 5.85 5.35 
Galvanized Sheets 5.90 ‘ 
H. R. Strip 4.35 485 435 4.33 
Structural Shapes . 4.35 4.35 4.35 
Carnegie Beams 4.35 4.35 
Bars, Small Shapes 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.48 
MAN-TEN: 
Plates 4.10 4.10 4,10 
H. R. Sheets 3.75 3.75 $3.75 $3.78 
H. R. Strip 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.78 
Structural Shapes 8.85 $3.85 3.85 
Carnegie Beams 8.85 3.85 
Bars, Bar Shapes 3.80 80 3.80 3.78 
ABRASION RESISTING: 
Plates 4.20 4.20 4.20 
H. R. Sheets 4.05 4.05 4.05 4.03 
H. R. Strip 4.05 4.05 4.05 4.03 
Bars, Bar Shapes $3.95 3.95 $3.95 3.93 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & RR 


Birmingham—Tennesee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. has announced follow- 
ing new delivered prices for the specified 
products within the range of sizes, grades, 
finishes, and specifications produced at 
its plants. All prices are subject to sel- 
ler’s prices in eect at time of shipment. 
These prices, effective Aug. 1, will ap- 


ply on carload lots and are on the basis 
of fob cars, delivered within switching 
limits of Birmingham: 

Blooms, Billets-Forging ...... 
Blooms, Billets, Slabs—Rerol- 


BE oe ows Sek ake 389 
100 lb 
Structural Shapes .......-.. 2.8375 
Pee ee eee 2.9875 
Ee id a as 3k a ee 2.9375 
Reinforcing Bars ........... 2.7875 

Sheets: 

Oe oS, re 2.8375 
H. R. Annealed 3.6875 
re eee 3.8875 
“i 4 Eee 2.8375 
ie sets.) sc Se eh Be 2.8375 
Galvanized Nails ........... 4.0375 
All other Nails, Staples ...... 4.2875 
Columns 

Barbed, Twisted Wire 101 

Gal. Farm Fence .......... 91 

ate Se int? Ns i ces hs wee 91 


Prices on the following products will 
be increased in the amounts indicated: 
All rails; splice bars & tie plates; axles; 
manufactures’ wires; and merchant wires, 
$5; track spikes, $7 per ton. 


Columbia Steel’s Schedule 


San Francisco— Columbia Steel Co. 
has announced the following new deliv- 
ered prices at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the specified products with- 
thin the range of sizes, grades, finishes, 
and specifications currently produced at 
is plants at Torrance and Pittsburg, 
Calif. These prices apply on carload 
lots, effective as of Aug. 1, on the basis 
of fob cars, delivered within switching 
limits: 


Los San 
Angeles Francisco 
—Per 100 Ib— 
Structural Shapes .... $3.47 
TAG SE aOReS x 6. =i: Sa Ds’ $3.20° 
H. R. Bars 8.625 3.63 
Reinforcing Bars 3.325 3.33 
Sheets: 
Hom. 18 Ga. &:.. 
Heavier ait Sim 3.545 
H, R. Annld., 19 Ga. 
& Igtr. 4.57 4.575 
Galvanized (flat & 
formed) . 462 4.625 
Gal. flat culvert cop- 
per steel 5.24 5.245 
Well casing .... 4.29 fey. 
H. R. Strip 8.60 3.605 
Wire Rods $3.52 
Nails: 
Galvanized 5.08 
All other stand. Nails 
& Staples 5.33 
Wire: 
Annealed Merchant ie 5.21 
Gal. Merchant .... 5.66 
Bright Basic 4.56 
Columns 
Barbed & Twisted Wire 121 
Gal. Woven Farm Fence 114 
115 


Bale Ties (single loop) 
* F.o.b. cars, plant, Pittsburg, Calif. 
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Maximum 
METAL REMOVAL 











For maximum metal removal, use a Marschke Swing Frame 
Grinder. Massive, yet easy to maneuver, this Marschke 
Grinder provides smooth, true wheel rotation for steady con- 
tact between wheel and work. Furthermore, there is pro- 
vision for correct wheel surface speed during all stages of 
wheel wear. 


Marschke’s smooth spindle rotation and correct speeds as- 
sure maximum metal removal with minimum wheel wear. 
Simplicity of construction, plus balance and maneuverability, 
contribute to efficient operation. Bearing housing assembly = 
completely protects against grit and dirt. These Marschke 


ot evticae onic. ew woe”) BEANK PAPER... and an Idea 


Grinders with wheel sizes of 16”, 20” and 24” are available nad . F —- . , : 
for heavy duty foundry service. Write for further information. | The design of a satistactory spring involves innumer- 


VONNEGUT ee VONNEGUT rl MARSCHKE 
BRUSH BACKED ELECTRIC GRINDERS 
@ SANDER HEADS =5 MOULDERS & BUFFERS 
foe Ee aca Rime Bente Seas aemenel a tel oe wares, | 
1806 MADISON AVENUE e INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 





able factors—load, deflection, size, shape, finish—to 























mention a few. Having determined these requirements, 


Wickwire Spencer engineers begin—with brains and 









blank paper—to establish the proper relationship be- 





tween these factors and to design a spring that will 


stand up under the service requirements demanded. 





lhe same -xacting care that characterizes the design 
of springs and wire forms, is equally true as far as 


manu acturing procedures are concerned. Ey Cry coil 


of wire used in making springs undergoes exhaustive 
tests before manufacture. Skilled toolmakers set up 
machines that make springs conform to exacting speci- 
fications. And finally, the springs are tested before 
shipment. 

This beginning-to-end-control has saved time, 
trouble and expense for scores of manufacturers—has 
won many loyal customers for us. Our engineers are at 
your service in designing any conceivable type of wire 
spring or wire form. Why not write us? Also, we would 
like to send you our free book, “Springs 


and Formed Wires.” It’s free — and 








full of valuable data relating to 


spring selection and performance. 





Address your request to Spring 


Let us remind you ork can esa for Dept., Wickwire Spencer Steel 

open time on our special equipment. Many og “AR a2 be Se te 
0 top ranking manufacturers find it wise econ- Division of C.F. & L,, 2 New 

omy to utilize our facilities for Surface Grind- Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 





ing and machine work requiring precision to the 
nth degree. 

Our automatics, lathes, boring mills, tooth grinders, 
internal, external and surface grinders, milling ma- 
chines, multiple drills and broaches are new, modern 
and accurate. The men who operate them are crafts- A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
men. Make our facilities part of your own plant. THE COLORADO PUBL AMD IKON CORPORATION 


SPRING SALES OFFICE AND PLANT—2 New 30nd St., Worcester 6, Mass. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. | SALES OFFICES—Boston + Buffalo +» Chicago + Denver » New York 


4545 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS | PACIFIC COAST—The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, Calif. 
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who says that even 
the newcomers can 
mate units more quickly 
when they assemble 
SCREW 
MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 
made 
FASTER 
and 
BETTER 
for 
LESS 


bug 


UeSeAUTOMATIC 


CORPORATION 


Screw Machine Products 


AMHERST@eOHIO 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 





U.S. Steel Export Co. 


New York—United States Steel Export 
Co., has increased its export base prices, 
effective as of Aug. 1. The changes cover 
carbon steel products, fob moll wri 
freight included to New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. Terms are net cash 
and subject to seller's price in effect 
at time of shipment from the mill. 

The latest schedule follows: 


Gross Ton 
Ingots, rerolling $47.39 
Billets, Blooms & Slabs: 
Rerolling quality 55.39 
Forging quality 65.39 
Wire Rods, in coils 72.64 
100 lb 
Skelp See ei 
oe ne ee ee 3.58 
Floor Plates ee: 4.83 
Structural Shapes Ses eee 


Merchant Bars ees 5) 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Sheet Piling 

Hot-rolled Strip 
Cold-rolled Strip 

Bright Nail Wire 

Black Annealed Wire 
Galvanized Plain Wire 
Bright Wire Nails 

Bright Staples 

Galvanized Staples 


mDormwonadca 


WDD ASSOWoOHLU 
of 


VUE TUR em 69 co 69 Go 


ut 


80 Rod Spools 
Galvanized Barbed Wire: 
Lyman 4 pt. 5 inch $4.96 
Glidden 2 pt. 4 inch 4.55 


Net Ton 


Rails: 
Standard, over 60 Ib $68.00 
Light, 60 lb and under 72.35 
100 Ib 
Joint Bars for Stand. Rails $4.20 
Tie Plates 4.20 
Sheets: 


H. R. 18 Ga. and heavier 
H. R., 19 Ga. and lighter 
Cold Rolled, 15 Ga. 

Galvanized, Plain 10 Ga. 


> Co 
SFwDw et 
Om De 


Galv., Corrugated 10 Ga. 1.4 
Base Box 
Tin Plate, Amer. Coke 107 $6.88 
Discount 
Percentage 


Amer. Stand. Pipe, T. & C.: 


Buttweld, 2%” & 3” Black 52.7 
2%” & 3” Gal. 38.2 
Seamless, 3%” to 6” Black 47.7 
34%” to 6” Gal. 32.7 

English Gas Tubes, T, & C.: 
Buttweld, 2%” & 3” Black 52.0 
2%” & 8” Gal. 40.5 


Ferroalloys ... 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 141 


New York — Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corp. has raised  ferrotungsten 
prices 25 cents per pound of contained 
tungsten, making the new eastern zone 
contract price $2.50 a pound in lots of 
10,000 pounds or more of contained tung- 
sten. Tungsten metal powder prices are 
increased 15 cents a pound so that the 
new eastern zone contract price for tne 
melting grade becomes $3.05 per pound 
in lots of 1000 pounds or more. The new 
prices were effective Aug. 5 on a spot 
basis and on Sept. 1 for the contract users. 

Although present stocks are ample to 
meet anticipated needs of all consumers, 


NEW BUSINESS 





the company pointed out that non-con- 
tract rm can be accepted subject to 
availability and with the price being that 
applicable on the date = shipment. 
New York—New Jersey Zinc Co. has 
advanced spiegeleisen prices $3 a ton, 
effective as of Aug. 6, to $47, Palmerton, 
Pa., for 19 to 21 per cent grade, and to 
$46 for the 16 to 19 ner cent grade. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1800 tons, power house, Central Nebraska 
Public Power & Irrigation District, Bellevue, 
Nebr.; to Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, 
East Omaha, Nebr.; Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Corp., Chicago, contractor. 

900 tons, superstructure, E. 130th St. bridge 
over Calumet river, Chicago, for Department 
of Public Works, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; William J. Howard Inc., 
Chicago, contractor. 

220 tons, bridge, cont. 2814, Cutler, Ind., for 
State Highway Department, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; R. L. Schutt, In- 
dianapolis, contractor. 

213 tons, lubricating and cutting oil plant, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Cicero, TIIl., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

190 tons, addition, Columbia Tool Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, IIl. 

189 tons, highway bridge, Union Grove, IIl., 
for state, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

185 tons, building, Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chi- 
cago, to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, pulp mill building, Wood Conversion 
Co., Cloquet, Minn., to St. Paul Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

135 tons, accelerator building, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

117 tons, compressor station, Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Hooker, Okla., to Mississippi Val- 
ley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


8500 tons, bridge over Mississippi river, East 
St. Louis, Ill.; William J. Howard Inc., Chi- 
cago, low on general contract. 

7500 tons, Lillian Wald Houses, Sixth St. and 
East River Drive, New York city, new bids 
to be received Aug. 12. 

400 tons, bridge, cont. 2834, Austin, Ind., for 
State Highway Department; Ben Hur Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, low on general con- 
tract; bids July 29. 

350 tons, New Jersey state overpasses, Newark, 
N. J., Union Building Co., Passaic, N. J. 
low on general contract. 

190 tons, municipal power plant, Alexandria, 
Minn.; Midwest Engineering Co., contractor; 
bids July 20. 

150 tons, also 60 tons reinforcing, Crater Lake 
bridge, Oregon; bids to Public Roads agency, 


Portland, Aug. 12. a 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


2200 tons, Kostner Ave. auxiliary outlet sewers, 
Department of Public Works, Chicago, to 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee] Corp., Chicago; Tully 
Construction Co., Chicago, contractor. 

1000 tons, power house, Central Nebraska Pub- 
lic Power & Irrigation District, Bellevue, 
Nebr., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago; Bates & Rogers Construction Corp., 
Chicago, contractor. 

600 tons, hangar, Army Air Base, Rapid City, 
S. D., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago; Steenberg Construction Co., St. 
Paul, contractor. 

600 tons, veterans hospital, Minot, N. D., for 
U. S. Veterans Administration to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; McGough 
Construction Co., contractor. 

200 tons, lake water pump house, Cities 
Service Oil Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Cicero, IIl.; Great 
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» For INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1888 . .. We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. Vast plant fa- 
cilities of the most modern gear 
cutting equipment assure capa- 
ble handling of your production or special gear 
requirements. 


HELICAL and BEVEL GEARS—From 1” 
to 60” in diameter and from 24 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPUR GEARS-Size range from %,” 
to 150” in diameter. 32 DP to % DP. 
HERRINGBONE GEARS—Made from 
1” to 60” in diameter and from 10 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS—Made from 1” 
to 30” in diam. and 24 DP to 1% DP. 
WORM GEARS — Made from 1” to 
100” in diam. and from 24 DP to 1 DP. 


YOUR GEAR INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1140 W. MONROE ST. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 
LT A dededdadadedadadaddadadeddadadeddaddededededadadededadadaddadadad 

















BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 


HEAVY WASHER ‘SPECIALIST 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO OFFER IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL 
SIZES OF WASHERS 3/16” THICK AND UP—UP TO 2%” DIA. 
WILL MAKE 100 OR 1,000,000—NO TOOLING CHARGE 


PROMPT SERVICE 
249 EAST 5TH AVENUE COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COLUMBUS PRODUCTION MFG. CO. 





























On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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PERMANENT PERFORMANCE 


® Kester Cored Solders are scientifically manufactured 
to provide permanent, dependable results in every 
type of soldering operation. They equip your product 
with rugged staying power—protect against service dif- 
ficulties. 


® Kester Cored Solders are simply and easily applied. 
Self-contained fluxes are positive-acting and will not 
disintegrate or lose their fluxing power. 


@ Kester Rosin-Core Solder, for electrical work, con- 
tains a patented plastic rosin flux. Ideal material for 
clean, tight electrical connections, Kester Rosin-Core 
Solder will not cause corrosion or injure insulation. 


@ For general soldering, use Kester Acid-Core Solder 
to safeguard the equipment you build... with tight, 
trustworthy solder bonds. 


@ Kester engineers are at your service, to help you se- 
lect the right solder, and the correct strand and core- 
size for every operation. Write them fully; there is no 
obligation. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4222 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


\ KESTER 


Covet Sotiler— 


STANDARD INDUSTRY 
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Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, Deaconess hospital, Wenatchee, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
Seattle; Atherton Construction Co., Seattle, 
general contractor 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

600 tons, veterans hospital, Miles City, Mont., 
for U. S. Veterans Administration; Lease & 
Leighland Co., low on general contract; bids 
July 8. 

500 tons or more, University of Washington 
administration building; general contract to 
Strand & Sons, Seattle, low, $1,094,277. 

400 tons, North Shore intercepting sewer, cont. 
No. 6 Sanitary District of Chicago, Paschen 
Contractors Inc., Chicago, low on general 
contract; bids July 24. 

270 tons, chemistry building, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, IIL; John Flemley Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., low on general contract; 
bids July 15 

Unstated, Veterans’ hospital, Miles City, Mont.; 
Lease & Leighland, Seattle, low, $4,437,000; 
bid rejected, no action; government estimate 
$3,354,000. 

Unstated, Oregon state hospital dormitory and 
800-bed ward addition; bids to Oregon 
Board of Control, Salem, Aug. 15; Lyle 
Bartholomew, Salem, and Sutton, Aandahl & 
Whitney, Portland, architects. 

Unstated, $2 million central Washington tu- 
berculosis hospital; bids to Fred G. Redmon, 
Yakima, Wash., Sept. 17; $2,100,000 avail- 
able; previous bid of $3,196,653 rejected. 

Unstated, fireproof warehouse and facilities for 
British Columbia Electric Railway Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B. C.; general contract to George H. 
Wheaton, Victoria, low, $253,000. 

Unstated, pier and warehouse for U. S. en- 
gineer, Whittier, Alaska; general contract to 
Morrison & Knudsen, Seattle, $1,434,906. 

Unstated, treatment addition Eastern Oregon 
hospital, Pendleton, Oreg; McCormack Con- 
struction Co., Pendleton, low, $966,489. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PENDING 
100 tdns, including shapes, 65-foot steel ferry 
for Elmer Danielson, Westport, Oreg.; 
Gunderson Bros. Engineering Co., Portland, 
low. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 

2350 tons, various sizes of cast iron pipe, for 
Seattle water department inventory, to H. G. 
Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

1079 tons, for Spokane, Wash., to Hughes & 
Co., Spokane, for Pacific States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Provo, Utah; delivery 200 days. 

669 tons, Seattle water department inventory, 
to Crane & Co., Seattle, for American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


129 tons, standard steel pipe, including 20,000 
feet 22-inch, 30,000 feet 2%-inch and 775 
feet 5-inch, Bureau of Electricity, Depart- 
ment of Streets and Electricity, Chicago; bids 
Aug. 14. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, one 4500- 
horsepower freight, three 4500-horsepower 
passenger and six 8000-horsepower freight 
Diesel-electric locomotives, to the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Il. 

Long Island railroad, five 660-horsepower 
Diesel-electric switch engines, noted in last 
week's issue as having been placed, went to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
Pa. 

RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Northern States Power Co., four 70-ton triple 
hopper cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, for erection at the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., shops. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


COLORADO 


RANGLEY, COLO.—California Co. plans to 
build a $400,000 crude oil pumping station. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New Britain Plumb- 
ing Supply Co., 924 Stanly St., has let a 
$100,000 contract to L. F. Silversmith, 1154 
Broad St., Hartford, for construction of a 
l-story factory. Architect is M. Baldessari, 
300 Main St. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—United Illuminating 
Co., 128 Temple St., has awarded a $500,- 
000 contract to Dwight Building Co., 152 
Temple St., for construction of a power plant 
addition. Engineer is Westcott & Mapes Inc., 
109 Church St. 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Oliver Corp., 533 S. 
Chapin St., has awarded a $100,000 contract 
to Ragnar Benson Inc., 4744 W. Rice St., 
Chicago, to construct a l-story forge building. 
Architect is V. L. Charn, 4744 W. Rice St., 
Chicago. 

SYRACUSE, IND.—Liberty Coach Co. recently 
suffered damage from fire estimated at 
$500,000. 


MARYLAND 


CANTON, MD.—National Gypsum Co. has re- 
ceived city council approval to build addi- 
tional facilities at the foot of Newkirk St. 
Cost is estimated at $3 million. 


NEW MEXICO 


SANTA FE, N. MEX.—U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has awarded a $1,272,000 con- 
tract to Robert E. McKee, El Paso, Tex., for 
the construction of 200 prefabricated housing 
units, roads, sidewalks, water distribution sys- 
tem, sewers, etc., in regard to an atomic 
energy project. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO — Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Genesee St., Cheektowaga, will build an 
$850,000 plant addition at the Buffalo air- 
port. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Co., 137 47th St., proposes to build a 
3-story factory to cost $185,000. 


OHIO 


BEDFORD, O.—Ferro Chemical Corp., North- 
field Rd., plans to spend $75,000 for new 
office and laboratory facilities. 


CLEVELAND—Ferro Enamel Co. recently had 
a fire in a government-owned plant it op- 
erated during the war at 4150 E. 56th St. 
Damages were estimated at $350,000. 

CLEVELAND—C. A. Lewis Inc., Hippodrome 
Bldg., has been incorporated by C. A. Lewis 
to manufacture and sell byproducts of tar and 
coal tar. Production is planned to begin by 
the first of the year. 

CLEVELAND—Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 107 
E. 152nd St., will erect an addition to its 
plant here for production of an automatic 
washing machine. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Ohio Machinery Co., G. A. 
Bailey, general manager, 222 E. Sycamore 
St., has awarded a $150,000 contract to 
C. M. Barr Co., 218 S. Grant Ave., for a 
sales and service building. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Metal Products 
Inc., 767 N. Fourth St., will build a $264,- 
000 factory. 


DAYTON, O.—Laughter Corp., 35 S. St. Clair, 
D. R. Laughter, president, plans to build a 
$100,000 plant on Leo St. for the manu- 
facture of dies, jigs, fixtures, gages and 
special machinery. 

ELYRIA, O.—Kasper Foundry Co., Oberlin Rd., 
has been founded by Emil Kasper to pro- 
duce gray iron castings. Plans call for con- 
struction of a building which with equipment 
will cost about $80,000. 

INDEPENDENCE, O.—Fuller-Johnson Corp., 





6601 Second Blvd., Detroit, plans to con- 
struct a l-story factory and office here, to 
cost $105,000. 


IRONTON, O.—Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical Co., Margaret and Bermuda Sts., 
Philadelphia, has awarded a $1 million con- 
tract to Wigton-Abbott Corp., 1225 South 
Ave., Plainfield, N. J., for a chemical manu- 
facturing plant. 

LORAIN, O.—National Tube Co. is planning 
construction of a 2-story general office build- 
ing for its pipe mill division here. 

WILLOUGHBY, O.—Pesco Products Co., E. 
116th St. and Euclid Ave., Cleveland, is 
reported considering plans to build a plant 
here costing $1 million. Pesco is inaugurat- 
ing a general expansion program which con- 
templates an outlay of $5 million over the 
next four or five years. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
912 Salt Springs Rd., will build a storage 
plant adjacent to its facilities here. The 1- 
story building will contain about 30,000 sq 
ft of space. 





OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—American Can Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York, will build a $1 million 


factory here. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CARNEGIE, PA.—Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co. has awarded a $275,500 contract to 
Navarro Corp. 6219 Broad St., Pittsburgh, 
to prepare site and build foundations for 
three manufacturing buildings. 

CORAOPOLIS, PA.—Pittsburgh Forging Co., 
Thorn St., has awarded a $110,000 contract 
to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works, Union 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, for erection of a 
manufacturing plant. 

KABUTA, PA.—Koppers Co., Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, plans to build a $500,000 project 
here, to include three buildings and three 
additions. Architect is R. Berg, c/o owner. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Johnson Bronze Co. has 
awarded separate contracts totaling $225,000 
for a 2-story machine shop. 

PITTSBURGH—Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Third and Ross Sts., has awarded a $1 mil- 
lion contract to Ed. Crump Inc., 4031 Bige- 
low Blvd., for construction of a warehouse. 

TYRONE, PA.—Chicago Rivet & Machine Co. 
has awarded a $117,000 contract to J. W. 
Hildebrand, Hamilton Ave., for a _ 1-story 
factory. 





TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—J. N. Fisher, realtor, will build 
a 2l1-story office building costing approxi- 
mately $3 million. Structure will be con- 
structed with aluminum wall facing. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, 
Commerce St., will build a $115,000 plant. 
Architect is Grayson Gill, Great National Life 
Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Texlite Inc., 2900 Factory 
St., has postponed indefinitely a plant project. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 
Wood St., will build compressor station units 
costing $640,000 and gasoline plant addi- 
tions to cost $375,000. 

MOSS BLUFF, TEX.—Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
is building a $2 million sulfur plant here, To 
be completed next spring, the facility will 
have an annual production of 300,000 tons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Standard  Ultra- 
marine Co. has let a $180,000 contract to 
Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, for a 
project which includes the design and in- 
stallation of an addition to a boiler plant, 
erection of a 500 hp boiler, construction of a 
coal bunker and installation of dust collecting 
equipment. 

NATRIUM, W. VA.—Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 4337 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, has awarded a $200,- 
000 contract to Eichley Engineering Co., 
33 S. 10th St., Pittsburgh, for manufacturing 
and office buildings 
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gears and shafts, 
look to PITTSBURGH GEAR'S 

| | engineering skill, ‘know-how’ 2 
| 








and scientific heat treatment to a 


give you longer, trouble-free 









service. Furnished from 16 DP 








to 2” circular pitch, with di- "i 
ameters up to 60”; worms from 


Ye" to 2” CP, single or multiple, 


HELICALS © INTERNALS 


BEVELS right or left hand threads, 


SPURS » WORMS ‘ 


” aBE to 10” OD. Inquiries wane? 















M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 4" 


SPRINGS + STAMPINGS + WIRE FORMS 
WASHERS + COTTERS + EXPANSION PLUGS 4 





PONTIAC 12, MICH. 


425 CENTRAL AVE. 
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NSA AEE. ELMONT R O N ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
MAE Tats OF EVE Ry D Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
Promptly made to your "sey STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
pg Ravers. ARC WELDED 
acon Seen 1 BELMONT 09 a0 engi FLOOR 
Qi"_-2448 W. 24th Place __ Canal 1459_ Chicago, Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office —44 Whitehall St. 


























ePICKLING TANKS e. 
ePLATING TANKS e HOT DIP GALV ANIZING 


wy. ee ey oe ee. 8 Se Highest Quality Work—Prompt Service 
STATING (NEES . ACl TANKS 
META TERT TA EA | | ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE CLEVELAND, OHIO) Battle Creek Michigan 
ee areernigemenma ' 

















MEET THE BOYS wn, 


and sell good used or surplus machinery 
You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 
Rebuilt Equipment” section, week after week. 
* Your advertisement will reach them, too. Rates * * * 
are very reasonable . . . . write today fo 

STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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DIE STAMPING 
CHROME PLATING 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL TRADE 


We are fully equipped to satisfy all of your 




















needs in die stamping, chrome plating and 


tube shaping. Any size or any quantity can 















be handled promptly and efficiently . . . to 


Pt give you the utmost in fine quality. Full 
tt ¢o* automatic plating equipment for chrome as 
wt wane? well as other types of plating. Automatic 


polishing equipment to give your product 
proper finish. Inquire about free estimates 
NOW. 

ANY QUANTITY 

ANY SIZE 





LOGAN PLATTERS UNC, 


555 Main St. North Tonawanda N.Y. 





ve, DIFFERENTIAL 


O., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
ag = Locomotives, Lorries 
§ AXLESS Trains and 
3 Complete Haulage Systems 











COMPLETE 
Member Metal Treoting Institute HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 


for Ferrous and 

ITTS B U a G by Nonferrous Metals 
COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
B 49TH ST. & AVRR. = agamaanesersseaeeremeamaate: 




















The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°°Siic'*“— Eee 
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sttleution 
PURCHASING AGENTS 


Send us your inquiries for any 
steel drop forge requirements, 










t = 
a 3 Boston Metals Company 


CHESTER, PA. 
P. O. Box 350 












—TO YOUR ORDER! 


SPUR e BEVEL e MITRE 
WORM e WORM GEARS 
RACKS e PINIONS 


Any material—heavy types—to 
your specifications. Also dis- 
tributors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and couplings. 
Over 50 years’ experience. 


WRITE TODAY! 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
LIBERTY AT 25TH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 


’ CRANES 
LOCOM phic piesel ~ ELECTRIC 
OR tna 


ras . 











Pickling of Iron and Steel—s, Welere G. Imbog 
This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE ey PUBLISHING CO. 


Po — 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

































TURN TO STEEL.... 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 























COWLES 


GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 

DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 

ly close Tolerances and Finish. 
Made by TOOLMAKERS. 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

























R-LOY PIPE: ‘ SHEETS 


AANA 


‘THE MODERN TIN PLATE 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


















MECHANICAL TUBING 
PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 


AIRCRAFT TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 











INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie 























Excellent facilities 


for export 
shipment 


ENTERPRISE \ 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 3 
95 £1 Cumberland Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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BASE OF THIS HEAVY DUTY CLAMP 


Can be mounted at any angle within 180° 


A man’s normal hand operation can exert a 
pressure of 1,350 lbs: at extreme end of toggle 
bar. Work is automatically locked by charac- 
teristic toggle action of clamp. 
















The base can be turned to face front (A) 
or back (B), or any angle between. 


The ingenious base, with its integral front 


bracket together with the back support, holds 
the deflec- 





tions to a min- 
{ 1 | ‘} imum. As 
: : a illustrated in 
‘9 r A { |) B A, it is 3/16” 
— oom and in B, it is 
Ni3ae 

















“Po Gi 


Unique spindle assembly 
can be moved along 
toggle bar to accommo- 
date various placements 


of work—or replaced 





with special pressure 


pad 

If you're interested in 
other toggle action de- 
vices, ask for complete 
catalog 


{ ) 
9% 
Send for template of this 


MODEL $-1100 





KNU-VISE 2200 Eighth St., Detroit 16, Mich. 
422 Magnolia Ave., Glendale 4, Cal. 











SPECIAL NAILS RIVET 


1$ SLIAI SHUN WID4d 
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HASSALL cold-heading may solve your immediate special 
part problem .. . Special nails, rivets and threaded parts made 
in diameters from 1/32” to 3/8” lengths up to 6”. . . Rivets 
3/32" diameter and smaller a specialty . . . Variety of metals, 
finishes and secondary operations... Economy, quality and 
quick delivery in large or small quantities ...Tell us what you 
need...We will answer promptly. ASK FOR FREE CATALOG, 
3-color Decimal Equivalents Wall Chart free on request. 


HN HASSALL INC Oakland and Clay 
y a Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Cold-Headed Specialties—Established 1850 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 









































OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-TON 

Curtis 24’ Span 
Detroit 10’ Span 
Detroit 18’6” Span 
Cleveland 38’ Span 
Euclid 40’ Span 
Shepard Niles 12’ Span 


2-TON 

Conco 12’ Span 
Louden 19’2” Span 
Northern 28’ Span 
P&H 31'10%” Span 


3-TON 

Shaw 51'2” Span 

Chicago Tramrail 274’ 
Span 

P&H 37'6” Span 

P&H 42'1%” Span 


5-TON 


Alliance 95’ Span 
Crane 473” Span 
Crane 76’ Span 
Detroit 38’8” Span 
Case 35’ Span 
Detroit 34’ Span 
Northern 32’ Span 
Northern 22’ Span 
P&H 31'10” Span 
P&H 72'1” Span 


Crane 37’3” Span 
Crane 57'3” Span 
Shepard 27’ 6” Span 


6-TON 
Shaw 21'10%” Span 
7-TON 


Charging & Quenching 
Cranes 32’ & 36’ Spans 


7\2-TON 


Northern 26’714” Span 


8-TON 
P&H 80’ Span 


10-TON 
Lane 60’ Span 
Cleveland 513” Span 
2 Yd. Morgan Bucket 
Crane 60’ Span 
Shaw 67'6” Span 
P&H 87’6” Span 
Shaw 80’9” Span 
Alliance 58’5” Span 
Lane 50’ Span 


15-TON 

Overhead Crane 74’4” 
Span 

Outdoor Crane 575%” 


Span 
Alliance 48'91%” Span 
New Albany 50’6” Span 
Morgan 82’ Span 


Northern 76’ Span 

P&H 40’ Span 

Whiting 38’ Span 

20-TON 

Overhead Crane 60’ Span 

Whiting 48'6” Span 

Whiting 75’ Span 

Shepard Niles 48’6” Span 

P&H 51’4” Span 

P&H 37’ Span 

25-TON 

Alliance 38’2” Span 

Bedford 67’8” Span 

Case 63’ Span 

Overhead Crane 74’4” 
Span 

P&H 80’ Span 

30-TON 

Morgan 55’ Span 

Northern 75’ Span 

35-TON 

Overhead Crane 74’4” 
Span 

40-TON 

Niles 151'9%4” Span 

50-TON 

Alliance 52’ Span 

Morgan 50’ Span 

75-TON 

64’8%” Span 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 


49 Vanderbilt Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 4-1616 





HYDRAULIC ~PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HY- 
DRAULIC PUMPS, 234” x 8”, equipped with 
Herringbone Gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum 
pressure for intermittent duty 2,200 Ibs., 
for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60 /220-440 volts, 
1740 RPM. Complete with starting panel, 
consisting of G.E. motor starter switch, 
push button control, Square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 





Purchased new 3% years ago. Excellent 
condition. Available for immediate deliv- 


ery. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS C0., INC. 
15-21 Park Row New York, N. Y. 




















For Sale 
22” MILL PARTS 


i—set Pinion Housings complete with new bab- 
bitt bearings 

i—set (3) Cast Tooth Steel Pinions (never used) 

i—set (3) Cast Tooth Steel Pinions (80% Good) 

4—Mill Housings (Three High) complete with 
chucks and caps 

{2—Spindles and Pattern for same (new) 

25—Couplings boxes and pattern for same (new) 

12—Forged Steel Rolls, 74” Body length 14” neck 


a. 
5—Rolls, turned, but never used for 12” x 12” 
ngot to roll 5” x 3”, 4” x 4” and 3” x 





7—Blank_ Rolls 

5—Rest Bars 
Shoes for | set pinion and 3 sets Mill Hous- 
ings 


Write: PACIFIC STATES STEEL CORP, 
Niles, Calif. 















FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


FOR SALE 


USED PLYMOUTH 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE 







RAIL 
STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 






























9 Park Place, New York 7 Weight 12 Tons, Standard Gauge 


THE CHAMPION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Kenton, Ohio 





LIQUIDATED 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 £. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « LAnder 6000 


Phone—Wainut 3300 
Michigan Distributor 
c. 3. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 

























ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 


Manufacturer has for sale: 


7,910 Ibs, 9/16 x .062, SAE 1050 
15,740 Ibs. 19/32 x .040, SAE 1050 
14,384 Ibs. 3/8 x .030, SAE 1075 


In coils, wrapped ready for shipment 


Indiana Metal Products Corp. 


919 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 


WHEN THERE IS SOMETHING 


you want to buy or sell, use the classified pages to tell 
other readers. Rates are moderate. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. | 
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USED and REBUILT ree 















CLARK 
3-Ton Gas 
Powered 
$2200° 
) 2-Ton Gas 
Powered 
$2000 
2-Ton 
Electric 
$2009 
3-Ton 
Electric 
$3000 

















*Some Have 
New Tires At 
Additional 
Cost. 


BRAND NEW ROSS! 

6,000-Lb. 10’ Lift, $5200 
10,000-Lb. 16’ Lift, $5750 
(Both With Dual Pneu- 
matic Tires) 








TERMS IF DESIRED — $42.50 - 




























BAKER 
60” Hydraulic 
Lift Platform 
$2150 


YALE & 
AUTOMATIC 
60” Lift Plat- 

form $1950 


4,000-Lb. Low 
Lift Platform 
$1950 


ELWELL- 
PARKER 
10,009-Lb. 60” 
Platform Lift 
with Ready- 
Power $3250 








ROSS STRADDLE 
LUMBER CARRIERS 
Completely Ovcrhauled 
All Essential Parts Re- 
placed. 7/2-TON $3750 

12-TON $5500 GASOLINE 
a & ELECTRIC 
» POWERED 
TRACTORS 

Solid & 
Pneumatic 

Tires 


TOWMO.- 
TORS 4,000- 








144” ‘Lift 


sain: e000. ALL VEHICLES RECONDI- 
s200 TIONED AND SOLD WITH 
NEW TRUCK GUARANTEE 











$1000 — 1 YEAR 





tceur” HAVE PROBLEMS IN YOUR WAREHOUSE? LET US SOLVE MARR y M. RIGHTER, Inc. 


We have graduate engineers with years of Army and Civilian experience in PHONE AtTlantic 1631 Cleveland, O. 7:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
material handling and warehousing. 





MONTH USING YOUR OWN OPERATORS. 


YOU CAN ALSO RENT THIS EQUIPMENT BY THE DAY, WEEK OR 


Foot of W. 45th St.—Former American Shipbuilding Yard—First turn toward 
lake west of High Level Bridge off Bulkley Blvd. 5 minutes from Square. 
OWNED, OPERATED AND MANNED BY VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 

















RAILS Si 

LAYING 

TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








For Sale FOR SALE 


” 48,000 Ibs. 13 ga. 14%” x 88” H. R. 
85 TONS 14 BP BEAMS Pickled, SAE 1030 @ $6.00 ecwt. 
73 Ib. 8-45’ long 24,000 Ibs. 13 ga. 7” x 66” H. R. 


Pickled, SAE 1030 @ $6.00 cwt. 
25,000 Ibs. 7 ga. 342” x 95” C. R. Soft 


KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY @ $5.00 ecwt. 
. 4,000 Ibs. .218” x 3 11/16” x 69” H. R. 
P. O. Box 1013 Columbia, S. C. A Sek @ kdde ene 
Telephones 3670 and 4-1464 20,000 Ibs. 16 ga. 2” to 6” wide x 24” 


to 100” long, sorted to size, H. 
R. P & O Soft @ $4.50 cwt. 
5,500 Ibs. 34° hex. C. R. NE8640 @ 














$4.35 cwt. 
800 Ibs. 4%” rd. C. R. SAE 6145 @ 
$6.00 cwt. 
RELAYIN G RAIL New RAILS Relayers 5,400 Ibs. .288” x 511” C. R. SAE 8645 
TRACK ACCESSORIES All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, @ $4,35 cwt. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, Ww. VA. mill equipment carried in stock. JACKLIN STEEL SUPPLY CO. 
By oe y 480 Lexington M.K.FRANK Park Bidg. 1234 So. Holmes St. Lansing, Mich. 
CHA STON Ww Ave., New Reno,Nev. Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 44569 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, ° PORTSMOUTH, VA, York, N.Y. Havana, Cuba Carnegie, Pa. 
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EQUIPMENT ... MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


100 TONS 
SURPLUS 


1 5/8” Rd. C.F. STEEL |) 


X1335 & C1137 —12/14 ft. lengths | 
$5.00 per cwt. f.0.b. Pottstown, Pa. 


carload lots 


NEW ENGLAND AUTO PRODUCTS CORP. 


POTTSTOWN, PA. | 
































Wanted —SHEARINGS 


Any Amovunt—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Alumi Stain and Copper. 
6" Minimum Width to 25” Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 


inclusive. 





Write or Wire 
Les Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Ce. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 








300 KW Ridgway Synchronous 
MOTOR GENERATOR SET 


440 H.P. Motor Ridgway Generator 
3/60/2300 250 to 275 V D.C 
Complete with switchboard panel, transformers, 


etc. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, III. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


FOR SALE 


NATCO Model B4A HOLESTEEL 

Drilling Machine with rotating table. 

Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co. 
Warren, Pa. 








Wanted Immediately 
TRAIN OF NAIL MANUFACTURING MACHINERY 


Preferably complete with motors for 50 cycles 220 
volts 3 phase capable of producing not less than 
2000 tbs. daily and to cover all sizes between '4” 
to 6”. 

Write Box 152, 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





71, ton OVERHEAD CRANE 
37’ span 
3/60/220/440 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, III. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











WANTED 
STEEL SHEETS 


16 Gauge Black or Galvanized new prime 
Steel Sheets, some 18, 20 or 22 gauge; also 
a", 1” and 144” Standard Black Pipe. Will 


pay reasonable price. 


WEST FARGO MFG. CO. 
West Fargo, N. D. 








HYDRAULIC EXTRUSION PRESS 
One Chase Companies, Inc. 1850+ton hy- 
draulic extrusion press. 37” stroke, 10” 
maximum billet diameter. Now operating 
direct from hydraulic system at 4500 p.s.1. 
extruding copper and brass rods and shapes. 
Will be complete with control valves and 
piping between valves and press. 

REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INC. 
Michigan Div. Detroit 9, Mich. 

















Help Wanted 


WANTED: CHIEF TOOL AND DIE ENGI- 


neer. Manufacturer of bus bodies and custom 
auto bodies. Employing ap ea 1100 
people requires the services of a qualified tool 


and die engineer to take complete charge of tool 
and die engineering and cormstruction of same. 
Must be experienced in passenger car or bus 
body tooling, also, experience helpful in tooling 
for plane manufacture. This is a permanent po- 
sition with a reliable old company. Future for 
mah with proper experience and who can accept 
responsibility, supervise personnel, and carry com- 
plete tooling program. State past ten years of 
employment giving names of such employers and 
salary desired. All communications will be hel 
confidential. Address Box 124, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





ROLLING MILL SUPERINTENDENT—AN 
unusual opportunity is available for an able, ex- 
perienced engineering executive for a mill rolling 
special alloys such as stainless steel. Therough 
understanding of, and experience in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of electrical and mechan- 
ical equipment is, of course, essential. Addi- 
tionally, the man selected will be one who has a 
real record of successful personnel administration, 
including the selection and training of mill crews. 
Your reply will be held in the strictest confidence. 
It should cover fully, education, background and 
experience, and all other details that will make it 
possible to consider the initial application thor- 
oughly. Address Box 139, STEEL, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PERMANENT POSITION FOR GRADUATE 
Engineer. Structural Steel and Light Iron Esti- 
mator. Some structural design ience desir- 
able. Plant in Eastern P lvania. Write Box 
120, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL 
plant. Position requires 


GENERAL 


Pennsylvania drop forgin 


thorough knowledge of forge gs ag ng and | 


fair knowledge of die design. rite Box 151, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Help Wanted 





{ 


Representatives Wanted 





STRUCTURAL STEEL DRAFTSMEN 


WANTED 
Apply immediately giving 
references and experience 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 2632 Birmingham, Ala. 

















MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS & CHECKERS 


For the design of strip and wire mill ma- 
chinery. Must be experienced. 


The Wean Equipment Corporation 
22800 Lakeland Blvd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 











PLATE AND STRUCTURAL PLANT LOCATED 
in New Jersey requires graduate Civil Engineer, 
designing, estimating and sales. Permanent po- 
sition, growing concern. Give full particulars of 
your experience, references and salary expected. 
All replies held confidential. Write Box 150, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO OFFER 


Use the “Help Wanted” columns of STEEL. 

Your advertisement in STEEL will put you 

in touch with qualified, high-calibre men 

who have had wide training in the various 

branches of the Metai Producing and Metal- 
working industries. 





| word .22, 


SALES REPRESENTATION 
WANTED 


Sales agents or manufacturers’ ~ representatives 
needed by large manufacturer of seamless and 
welded specialty tubing in carbon steel, alloy, 
and stainless grades in following cities: 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Applicants must have steel commodity sales 
experience preferably on tubing and/or on alloys 
and stainless, and must be presently located in 
one of the cities in question. Representation is 
needed for each of the cities tioned separately, 
and applications will be treated in confidence. 


Write Box 132 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than ‘Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 7.00, each addi- 
tional word .14; all capitals, minimum 50 words 
9.00, each additional word .18; all capitals 
leaded, minimum 50 words 11.00, each additional 
“Positions Wanted” set solid, mini- 


|}mum 25 words 1.75, each additional word .07; 


| all 


capitals, minimum 25 words 2.25, each 
additional word .09; all capitals, leaded, mini- 
mum 25 words 2.75, each additional word .11. 
Keyed address takes seven words. Cash with 
order necessary on “Positions Wanted” adver- 
tisements. Replies forwarded without charge. 


| Pe gg classified rates on request. 
Ad 


ress your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STEEL 























Employment Service 


Positions Wanted 








ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000.00 to $30,000. 

Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 

national placement counsel. Your identity pro- 

tected while promotional campaign is in progress. 

Our copyrighted booklet “CONFIDENTIAL” Is 

available to a select group of executives without 

obligation. 

VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P. O. Box 325 Tucson, Arizona 
“Hits the TARGET” 














SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS | 


thoroughly organized confidential service of 37 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory 

technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 


each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 
osition protected. Send only name and address | 


or details. R. W. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who 
seek a change of connection under conditions 
assuring, if employed, full protection to present 
position. Send name and address only for details. 
Personal consultation invited. JI THAYER 
—— Dept. S, 109 Church St., New Haven, 
onn. 








OPPORTUNITIES 
AND PROFITS 


are of equal interest to distributors and 
manufacturers—use an ad on this page 
next week to let manufacturers know you 
are interested in taking on new lines. 

















FLAME CUTTING 
WELDED STEEL FABRICATION 


Machine frames and bases, gears, fly- 
wheels, pulleys, special shapes. 


FOUNDRY — MACHINE SHOP 


With facilities for normalizing and sand- 
blasting. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO RUSH 
OR REPAIR JOBS 


Send prints for quotation. 


J. B. LUND’S SONS 
Cheboygan, Michigan 








| Available at 





BIXBY, Inc., 110 Dun Bldg., | 


LARGE STEEL MILL IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Over 250,000 square feet; high ceilings; on 

| two railroads; excellent condition. ood 

‘labor conditions. Suitable for any type of 
manufacturing. 


{ JAMES H. DAWLEY, INC. 
923 University Block Syracuse, N. Y. 














Positions Wanted 








MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 


Mechanical engineering graduate, 35 years old 
with twelve years of diversified experience in 
production and industrial engineering. Experience 
includes responsible positions in machine tool, 
glass, aircraft and metalworking industries. De- 
tails and references supplied on request. Oppor- 
tunity rather than exceptional salary paramount. 
Write Pg > 127, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, O. 














TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE AS WORKS 
Manager, 
neer in the manufacture of motors, 
chanical devices, light, medium and heavy ma- 
chinery. Trained in engineering, business ad- 
ministration and industrial management. Address 
ag 144, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 


MAN WITH FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERI- | 


ence in manufacture and sale of rolled mouldings | 


tubing. Familiar with estimating, 
drafting and mechanical ee a 
once. Write Box 153, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


and welded 
accounting, 





HEAT TREATING WANTED 


Available equipment for vertical heat treat- 
ment of bars, shapes, etc. Maximum length 
136 inches. 


HELLER BROS. CO. 


865 Mt. Prospect Ave. Newark, N. Y. 








IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Plant Manager and Production Engi- | 
electro-me- | 


| production costs, 


PLANT ENGINEER 


Established company, leader in its field, must, 
because of reduction of activities, dispense 
with the services of a competent plant en- 
gineer, also fully experienced in handling 
personnel and production problems. M.1.T. 
graduate with broad experience ranging from 
production and transport flow control and 
aeroplane templet design to five years in 
charge of layout, equipment and property 
maintenance in modern foundry. This man 
can be most highly recommended as a loyal, 
constructive team-worker who puts forth all 
time and effort necessary for company in- 
terest. Write Box 149, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 











FACTORY MANAGER FOR STAMPING AND 
sheet metal products industry. An efficient, ag- 
gressive organizer and executive with reliable 
judgment. 26 years practical, executive and ad- 
ministrative experience in product development, 


production tooling, cost estimating, production 
methods planning, cost control, labor relations, 
sales, and genuine profitable operations. A spe- 
cialist in the sheet metal products business, now 
employed in top managerial position desires 
change in ngar future. Address Box 146, STEEL, 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 





FORGING SUPERVISOR—EXPERIENCED IN 
estimating, die design, machin- 
ing and heat treating. M.E. degree. Write Box 
147, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 





EXPERIENCED STEEL SALES EXECUTIVE 
desires position with progressive warehouse. Great 
Lakes area preferred. Write Box 148, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


a 





Ral 


Bass TSN 


* 
ae 
a as 





SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY...Séxce 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or _— with Non-Metal Mate- 
rials 





WRITE FOR OEE ng 
ARGE SCALE P 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT NONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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did you ever §€e @ 
MULTIPLE SLITTING & 
SIDE TRIMMING LINE 





Courtesy Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation 


Sizes—Side Trimming and Mul- min. Advantages—(a) fast hand 
tiple Slitting cold reduced coils ling; (b) easy threading and op 
up to 48” max. in gauges .017 erating; (c) quick unloading 
».109. Max. Wt.—22,000 lbs. (d) more production time—Jess 


peeds—250 to 1,000 ft. per man hour waste. 


In addition to the four major inno- 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. yations, this line has many other 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO unique features. And Aetna-Stand- 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ard sales engineers, upon request, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND will be glad to discuss your requtre- 
ments. 











